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LIFE  OF  OTWAY. 


•  •     •  •••r  *    ^ 


Kj¥  Thomas  Otway^  one  of  die  first  munes  in  tlie 
English  Drame/  says  Dr.  Johnson^  little  is  known^  ^rtu*J^Jl?.1J^ 
»or  is  there  any  part  of  that  little  which  his  bio-^^*^*"*^^  ^^^^"^ 
grapher  can  take  pleasure  in  relating.  Muj^^  ^  ^^  * 

He  was  born  at  Trottin'in  Snssex^  March  S^ 
}6dl*2^  the  son  of  the  Rer*  Humphrey  Otway^  rec« 
tor  oi  Wocdbeding.  From  Windiester  schod,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  ^  com- 
noner  of  Christ  Chureh,  but  left  the  University  ^*^A.  ^«^  • /'»/^^>. 


without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  money^  or  from  l^   ^^^*^^S  /  -> 
impatience  of  academical  restraint,  or  mere  eagcr-f^^j^^l^;^'^'^^'^/ 
ness  to  mingie  with  the  world,  is  not  known.    The  '^  ^-  <7 
juionymous  writer  of  his  life  in  a  preceding  edition 
4d  his  works,  reports  that  he  removed  from  Oxford 
to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  the  probability  of 
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which  rests  only  on  a  copy  of  verses  sent  to  him  by 

Duke^  the  poet^  who  was  his  intimate  friend.    At 

» 

Cambridge^  however^  he  could  not  have  remained 
long^  if  ever  he  paid  more  than  a  visit  to  it;  for  he 
appeared  on  the  st^e  in  London^  in  167^5  ^^  ^^ 
character  of  the  King  in  Mrs.  Behn's  '^  Forced 
Marriage/'  and  found  himself  unable  to  gain  any 
Tfm^^^  ;^^^j.  reputation  on  the  stage.  If  he  ever  went  to  Cam- 
^-f*  /7^  /*.  ^j  •    bridge,  it  must  have  been  after  this  period,  for  Duke 

himself  was  not  entered  of  Trinity  College  until 

1675- 
Dr.  Johnson  has  endeavoured  to  account  for  his 

&ilure  on  the  stage  with  more  precision  than  pep- 

.  ^  *^V  *    haps  ^'^B  necessary,  as  the  circumstance  is  far  from 

'    -*    *        J)eing  uncommon.    This  kind  of  inability,  says  that 

^  •  eminent  critic,  he  shared  with  Shak^peare  rad  Jon* 

son^  as  he  shared  likewise  some  of  their  excellencies. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  great  dramatic 

poet  should  without  dtflkulty  become  a  great  actor ; 

that  he  who  can  feel,  should  express ;  that  he  who  oaa 

excite  passion,  should  exhibit  with  great  readiness 

its  external  modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully 

proved,  that  of  those  powers,   whatever  be  their 

affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree  by 

him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must  be 

allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  faculties,  or 

on  diftrent  use  of  the  same  faculty ;  that  the  lector 
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must  hav6  a  pliahey  of  mien,  a  flexibility  of  counte- 
nance^ and  a  variety  of  tones,  which  the  poet  may 
be  easily  supposed  to  want ;  or  that  the  attention  of 
the  poet  and  the  phyer  have  been  diArendy  em- 
ployed; the  one  has  been  considering  thought, 
and  the  other  action ;  one  has  watched  the  heart,  and 
the  other  contemplated  the  faee. 
*  But  though  Otway  could  not  gain  much  notice  aa 
a  player,  he  felt  in  himself  such  powers  as  might 
qualify  him  for  a  dramatic  author;  and  his  iBirst 
attempt  was  on  the  higher  species  of  the  art.  His 
tragedy  of  ''  Alcibiades  **  was  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal;  in  l675.  The  story  is  taken  from  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  Plutarch,  but  he  departs  from  genuine 
history,  to  accommodate  the  character  of  his  hero 
to  the  effect  he  wished  to  produce.  With  Otway, 
Alcibiades  chooses  rather  to  lose  his  life  than  injure 
bis  defender,  king  Agis,  or  abuse  his  bed.  His  ^^  Don 
Carlos,"  another  trs^edy  in  heroic  verse,  was  per- 
formed in  1676.     It  is  taken  from  a  novel  of  the 

■s. 

same  name  by   S.  Real,   and  from   the    Spanish 
Chronicles  in  the  life  of  Philip  II. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Booth's  to  Aaron 
Hill,  that  *^  Don  Carlos  '*  succeeded  much  better 
than  either  ^^  Venice  Preserved  "  or  *^  The  Orphan/' 
and  was  .infinitely  more  applauded  and.  followed  for 
many  years.    It  is  even  asserted,  that  it  was  played 
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£>r  thirty  nights  together :  but  this  report^  as  Dr. 
Johnscm  observes^  may  be  reasonaUy  doubted,  as  so 
hmg  a  continuance  o£  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a 
v^y  wide  deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  t^me : 
vhen  the  avdoar  fior  theatrical  entertainments  was 
not  yet  diffiised  through  the  whole  peo|^,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  persons, 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety.  This 
seema  plausible,  and  Dowaes,  in  his  Roscius  Anf^i** 
canus,  informs  us,  that  it  was  acted  only  tmi 
successive  days ;  but  adds,  that  ^^  it  got  more 
money  than  any  preeeding  tragisdy,"  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  Rochester  in  the  ^^  Session  of  the 

Poet*  :•' 

~    ••  ... 

.r*it  P^^j  "  Tom  Otwsy  came  next,  Tom  ShadweU's  dear  Zany, 

And  swears,  for  heroics,  be  writes  best  of  any : 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  had  fiU'd, 
That  his  mange  was  quite  cur'd,  and  his  lice  were  all 
kill'd." 

These  lines.  Dr.  Johnson  thinks,  somewhat  im- 
probably, were  written  on  Otway  after  he  returned 
firom  Flanders,  and  lived  in  gieat  indigence,  and 
therefore  he  censures  Rochester  for  his  ^^  merciless 
insolence.** 

In  1677  he  produced  ^'  Titos  and  Berenice,**  a 
translation,  with  some  alterations,  from  Racine,  in 
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tJii?e  a«te»>«Ddifritteamiiiymp;  tndi^Tbe  Cheats 

of  Soapm,"  a  .figree^  fpartly  from  MoUen^  wbieb  wwf 

•cfced  .togethor  with  considerable  sooeeas.      Tbe 

custom  jof  annoiiig  fiiroes  ti»  pHiys/ww  about  this 

time  intFoduoecL    IlMse  weve  followed^  ia  1678^  by 

his  comediy  ^  ^^  FVJtendBfaip  in  Fashicmr  which  had  K* 

spine  success ;  hut  we  kitew  not  whether  the  author  '^^^  . 

was  at  lihis  "tinie  in  London.    It  is  certain,  that  in^f-^— ^/(5"--^/^^^' 

/.XT  . 

1677  he  went  abtcad,  a  onmnistanoe  which  is  thus 
iitfroduced  by  Dr.  Johnson : 

^^  Want  of  morals  or  (^  dficem^^  did  not  in  those 
days  exdiude  any  man  from  die  company  of  thif 
wealthy  and  the  gay^  if  he  brought  with  him  any 
powers  of  entertainment ;  and  Otway  is  said  to  hairn 
been  at  this  time  a  favourite  companion  of  the  dia* 
solute  wits.  But  as  he  who  desires  no  virtue  in  hia^  ^jy^  ^  ^-^^ 
companion  has  no  virtue  in  himself^  those  whom'%«/:^^L^/^/.i^ 
Otway  fvequented  had  no  purpose  of  doing  more  for 
him  than  to  pay  his  reckoning.  They  desired  only 
to  drink  and  laugh :  their  fondness  was  without  be* 
nevolence,  and  their  fiaiiniliarity  without  friendship. 
Men  of  wit^  jays  one .  of  Otway's  biographers^  re* 
cdved  at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  great  but  to 
abare  their  riots;  from  whieh  they  were  dismissed 
againto  their  own  narrow  rirmiiri»t^nr^.^r  Thus  they  ^.^. /^/^ 
languished  in  povarty  without  the  support  of  ejai- 
nence«     s^  d»k^^»^j  i^^^Acf  v^// » /7v  •  />--AWA^..«r^  o/'ip/  ti^^^i ./ 
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^^  Solne  exception^  however,  must  be  made.  The 
Earl  of  Pl}anouth9  one  of  King  CharWs  natural 
sons^  procured  for  him  a  oomef  s  commission  in  some 
troops  then  (in  1677)  sent  into  Flanders.  But  OtwAy 
4id  not  prosper  in  his  military  character:  for  he 
soon  left  his  commission  behind  him,  whatever  was 
the  reason^  and  came  back  to  London,**  where  he 
xesumed  his  dramatic  labours.  His  next  tragedy, 
^  Caius  Marius,*'  was  acted  in  168O,  and  had  some 
success,  probably  from  the  author's  availing  himself 
<^the  clamour  about  the  popish  plot^  and  artfully  ap- 
plying the  dissensions  of  Marius  and  Sylla  to  the 
Actions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  But  a  higher  de- 
gree <3i  fiune  awaited  him  from  his  admirable  tragedy 
^'  The  Orphan,"  which  appeared  the  same  year^  '^  one 
of  the  few  pieces,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  that  keep 
^^^^^  J  possession  rf  the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost 

^^^^.ju^^j        (how  more  than)  a  century,  through  all  the  vicis- 
c775     f^^jji  ^it^d®*  of  dramatic  &shion.     Of  this  play  nothing 
/4.A  ^^^^^    Bew  can  easily  be  said.     It  is  a  domestic  tragedy 
///S'  /.  z^^       drawn  from  middle  life.    Its  whole  power  is  upon 

the  affections :  for  it.is  not  iVmtten  with  much  com* 
prehension  of  thought,  or  elegance  of  expression.^' 
On  a  tra^dy  that  has  produced  such  eflfects  for  so 
great  a  length  of  time,  minute  criticism  would  be 
but  idly  employed.  In  thb  too  some  political  allu* 
sions  have,  been  conjectured^  but  to  us  they  appear 
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/3^  ;X.^'  .j^TD  ^/^/  r  f /?*////.  jc.z]  --7^^'  5^^o  ^j^.tL'  L 
too  obscure  fpr«  sf^lioation,  «iid  were  tfa^  otherwise^  irJZ^'cUr^  t^ ^^ 
43tnnot  now^be  fiilt  ^  •  "r^t/^  '^ 

<«  The  Soldier's  Fortane,'*  aUd  its  Second  Fut»  L^P^2^7'^t/-  ^. 
^*  Tbe  AtheisC  produced  in  l681  and  l684,  we»  ^f^^^-^^^^ 
botJ]  succeiafiil ;  but  better  suited  to  the  inonners  of  y      /    p 
that  agethan  to  those  of  the  present  The  incidents  r^./»^^  f>.2^f 
and  characters  in  both  may  be  traced  to  other  physi 
and  neither  is  worthy  of  the  tf^lents  which,  in  l682, 
gave  .to  tbe  theatre  <^  Venice  Preserved  ;**  a  tragedy 
who^e  permanent  fame,  like  that  of  ^^  The  Orphan,** 
repders  it  only  necesaary  to  say,  that  hi^  powers  of 
poetry  and  of  language  were  now  exerted  with  greater 
energjr*  ^^  Thie  striking  passages  are  in  every  month;* - 
and  th^  public  sieems  to  judge  rightly  cf  the.  fauks 
and  excellencie'Svof  this  play,  that  it. is  the  work  of  a 
man  np^  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous  for  virtue; 
but  of  one  w1|q  conceived  foroihly,  and  drew  <hi« 
^ually,  by  consulting  nature  in. his  own  breast** 
.  Together  with  tho96  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the.  present  edition,  and  were  admitted 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  Series  of  the  Pbeis ;  and  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  "  History  of  the  Trium-r 
virate.^ 

^^  All  this,**  says  Dn  Johnson,  ^^  was  performed 
before  he  was  thirty-four  years  old ;  for  he  died  April 
14,  l68i,  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
mention.     Haying  been  compelled  by  his  tteceasities. 
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ia  coirtnict  dAts,  and  Impted,  as  issuppowd^  by  the 
tenters  of  the  law»  he  retired  to  a  publio-biuse  (tlio 
7:^/n^  .  JL^y  y        Bull,  according  to  Anthumy  Wood)  on  Tower*hiU^ 
^''  '  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  immt ;  or,  as  it  is  re- 

lated by  one  of  his  biograf^n^  by  swallowing,  after 
a  long  fast,  a  piece  of  bread  whidi  charity  had  sup* 
|died«  He  went  out,  as  ia  nqtorted,  almost  naked 
w  the  rage  of  hunger,  and,  finding  a  gentleman  in 
a  neighbouring  coffise-faouse,  asked  him  for  a  shillii^. 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Otway 
going  away  bought  a  loll,  and  was  choked  witili 
tbfe  first  moutfafiil.  AU  tiiis  I  hope  is  not  true ;  tfnd 
there  18  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that  Pbp^,  who 
Uved  near  \enough  to  be  well  infimned,  relates  m 
Spenae's  Memorials,  that  he  died  of  a  fever  caught 
by  violent  pimniit  of  a  thief  that  had  robbed  ,one  d 
laoB'  firiends^  But  that  indigence,  and  its  coneomi-^ 
tantSy  sorrow  and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  has. never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate 
cause  might  bring  him  to  the  grave.** 

P<^*8  account  <^  Otway^s  death  was  first  related 
by  Br^  Warton  in  the  notes  to  hia  Essay  on  Pope, 
and  in  the  following  words  :  ^^  Otway  had  an  inti^ 
mate  friend  who  was  murdered  (not  robbed)  in  the 
atreet.  One  may  guess  at  his  sorrow  who  has  so 
foelingly  described  true  aflfection  in  his  ^^  Venice 
Preserved**    He  pursued  the  murderer  on  foot,  who 
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fltd  to  FVmoe,  ato  filf  as  Dovier^  where  henvM  8db»4 
with,  a  fever^  oeeaaioned  bjr  the  fiitigue,  which  aftei^ 
wBtds  earned  him  to  his  graire  in  Londom**  -The 
mbber^  wq  find,  .is  by  tfaia  aiocoiuit  m  miirdeier^  and 
as  Dr.  Warton  was  always  morecbircct  as  to  minav 
facts  than  Dr..  Jafanaoii^  it  is  probable  Chat  he  rehtea 
the  atory  as  he  heard  it ;  but  it  is  atilltobetraeedto 
Spenee,  who  was  informed  by  Dennis,  the  critic,  that 
^^^Otway  had  a  fiviend,  one  BhIuBton,  who  was  shot: 
the  munkrsr  fled  towards  Dover,  and  Otway  puv« 
sued  him.     In  his  return  he  drank  water,  when 
violendy  heated,  and  so  got  the  fover  whidi  was- the 
death  of  him."    And  Dennis,  in  the  Pr^act  to  his 
(Hyservations  on  Pope's  Translation  of  Homer,  CM; 
1717,  says,  ^  Otway  died  in  ^n  alehouse  ;^  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  pneoeding  account,  as  ha 
generally  lived  in  one ;  but  whether  the  story  of  the 
guinea  and  the  loaf  can  be  introduced  with  any  pro^ 
babiltty  to  hdghten  the  poefs  distress,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  determine.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  very 
difficult  to  conjeeture  that  both  accounts  might  be 
true,  but  his  contemporaries  have  left  us  no  precka 
doounents.    Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  that  Otway 
s^pears,  by  some  of  his  verses,  to  have  been  a  zealolls 
loyalist,  and  had  What  was  in  those  times  the  eom-^ 
mon  reward  of  lo3ralty,  as  he  lived  and  died  ne- 
glected. 
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;  In  onq  of  tlie  papers  <if  Dr.  Goldsmith's  Bee^  we 
have  an  additioiial  particular  respecting  Otway's 
death/ not  wholly  uninteresting.  It  is  said  that 
when. he  died  heliad  about  him  Ifae  copy  of  a  tra-« 
gedy^'  which  he  had  sold  for  a  trifle  to  Bentley  the 
bookseller.:  aind  this  fact  is  confinned  by  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  which  appieared  in  L'Estrange's 
Observator  for  Nov.  27,  1686,  and /for  Dec.  4. 
f^  Whereas  Mr.  Thomas  Otway^  some  time  before 
his  dea^,  niadc  four  Acts  of  a  Play^  whoever,  can 
give  notice  in  whose  hands  the  copy  lies^  either  ta 
Mr.  Thomas  Betterton,  or  to  Mr.  William  Smithy 
ait  the  Theatre  RoyaL  shall  be  weH  rewarded  for  hia 
pains/*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  play  was  evar 
discovered;  but  in  1719  a  tragedy  was  printed, 
entitled  ^'  Heroic  Friendship/'  and  attributed  to  him 
without  any  foundation.  It  never,  'however,  was. 
acted,  or  deserved  to  be  acted. 

When  Otway  fh»t  began  to  rise  into  reputation, 
Dryden  spoke  slightingly  of  his  performances;  but 
afterwards  acknowledged  their  merit,  thou^  per- 
haps somewhat  coldly.  In  his  preface  to  Du  Fresnoy, 
he  says,  <'  To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated 
in  the  heart,  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept 
of  the  painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.  In 
ppetty,  the  very .  same  passions  and  motions  of  the 
mind  are  to  be  expressed;  and  in  this  consists  the 


^^    ^>;^^  •     LIFE  OF  OTWAY.  is 

principal  difficulty^  as  well  as  the  exceUenqr  of  tbat 
ait.  This^  says  Du  Fresnoy^  is  the  gift  of  Jupiter; 
and,  to  speak  in  the  same  heathen  language^  we  call 
it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo,  not  to  be  obtained  by  pains 
or  study,  if  we  are  not  bom  to  it  For  the  motions 
which  are  studied,  are  nerer  so  natural  as  those 
which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  passion.  Mr. 
Otway  possessed  this  part  as  thoroughly  as  any  of 
the  ancients  and  modems.  I  will  not  defend  every 
thing  in  his  ^'  Venice  Preserved  ;**  but  I  must  bear 
this  testimony  to  his  memoiy,  that  the  passions  are 
traly  touched  in  it,  though  perhaps  there  is  some- 
what to  be  desired  both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and 
in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression.  But  nature 
is  there,  which  b  the  greatest  beauty.**  This  is  high 
praise  from  Dryden,  who  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  Otway  excelled  him  in  the  pathetic. 


ALCIBIADES. 


A  TRAGEDY. 


Laudeiur  ab  hisy  adpeiur  ab  illis. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, 

EARL  OF  MIDDLE^^. 

MY  hOKDf 

X  AM  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  own  arrogance, 
that  being  almost  a  stranger  to  every  thing  of  you 
but  your  fame^  I  durst  obtrude  so  abject  a  trifle  as 
this,  under  the  patronage  of  so  eminent  a  person ; 
but  that  generous  candour,  wherewith  you  oblige 
all  the  world,  gave  me  courage  to  hope  you  might 
at  least  pardon  this  first  offence  in  me.  And 
though,  perhaps,  the  best  presents  of  this  nature 
may  not  be  more  than  ordinary  grateful ;  yet  I  have 
here  my  wishes,  if  the  sincerity  of  my  zeal  may 
atone  for  the  meanness  of  the  offering :  that  is  the 
farthest  prospect  I  take,  which,  whilst  I  have  in 
view,  I  dare  not  (though  perhaps  as  justly  as  some 
others  have  done  I  might)  complain  of  the  censures 
f  of  the  world ;  for  since  I  have  heard  that  your 
^  Lordship  proved  indulgent,  I  were  unworthy  of 
the  favours  you  bestowed,  should  I  be  concerned  at 
the  malice  or  petulancy  of  those,  who  (alas !)  will 
needs  think  it  modish  to  be  critical,  but  in  the 
mean  while  forget  it  is  as  gentle  to  be  civiK  No, 
VOL.  I.  B 
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2  DEDICATION. 

my  Lord,  it  is  under  your  umbrage  only  I  would 
court  protection^  to  whom  Heaven  has  given  a  soul, 
whose  endowments  are  as  much  above  flattery^  as 
itself  abhors  it;  and  which  are  as  impossible  to  be 
described^  as  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  them. 
But  as  poorest  pilgrims^,  when  they  visit  shrines, 
will  make  some  presents  where  they  kneel :  so  I 
have  here  brought  mine^  by  your  own  goodness 
only  made  w<5rthy  to  be  preserved ;  in  whose  de- 
fence I  can  say  nothing  more,  than  that  with  it  all 
my  best  endeavours  are,  and  ever  shall  be,  ready  to 
testify  how  much  I  am. 

My  Lord, 
the  most  earnest  of  your 

servants  and  admirers, 

THO.  OTWAY. 


PROLOGUE. 


NEVER  did  rhyfker  greater  hazard  run 
'Mangst  us  by  your  severity  undone : 
7%o*  we^  alas  !  to  oblige  you  haoe  done  mast. 
And  bought  ye  pleasures  at  your  own  sad  cost : 
Yet  all  our  oest  endeavours  haoe  been  lost. 
So  oft  a  statesman  laboring  to  be  good. 
His  honesty^ s  for  treason  understood: 
Whilst  some  false  flat  f  ring  minion  of  the  court 
Shall  play  the  traitor,  and  be  honoured  for*t. 
To  you,  known  judges  of  whafs  sense  and  wit^ 
Our  author  swears  he  gladly  will  submit : 
But  theris  a  sort  of  things  infest  the  pit. 
That  will  be  witty ^  spite  of  nature  too. 
And,  to  be  thought  so,  haunt  and  pester  you. 
Hither  sometimes  those  would'be-wits  rep':ir 
In  yuest  if  you  ;  where  if  you  not  appear, 

Crtes  out Pugh!  Damn  me,  what  do  we  do  here? 

Strait  up  he  starts,  his  garniture  then  puts 

In  order,  so  he  cocks,  and  out  he  struts 

To  the  coffee-house,  where  he  about  him  looks ; 

Spies  friend,  cries  Jack — Fve  been  to  night  at  the 

]juke*8 : 
They,  silly  rogues,  are  all  undone,  my  dear, 
I  gad!  not  one  of  sense  that  I  saw  there. 
Thus  to  himself  he^d  reputation  gather 
Of  wit,  and  good  acquaintance,  but  has  neither, 
frit  has  indeed  a  stranger  been  of  late, 
^Mongst  its  pretenders  naught  so  strange  as  that. 
Both  houses  too  too  long  a  fast  have  known. 
That  coarsest  nonsense  goes  most  glibly  down. 
Thus  tho'  this  trifter  never  wrote  before. 
Yet  faith  he  ventured  on  the  common  score : 
Since  nonsense  is  so  generally  allowed. 
He  hopes  that  his  may  pass  amongst  the  crowds 
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12  SKETCH  OP  THE 

.In  onq  of  the  papers  <if  Dr.  GoIdsmith^s  Bee^  we 
hov^an  additipiial  particular  respecting  Otway's 
death/ not  wholly  uninteresiiifig.  It  is  said  that 
wiacn.he  died  heliad  about  him  Ifae  copy  of  a  tra-« 
gedy^'  which  he  had  sold  for  a  trifle  to  Bentley  the 
bookseller.:  flfnd  this  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  which  appeared  in  L'Estrange's 
ObservatcMT  for  Nov.  2f>  1686.  and/for  Dec.  4. 
f^  Wheceas  Mr.  Thomas  Otway^  some  time  before 
his  dea^9  trtade  four  Acts  of  a  Play,  whoever  can 
give  notice  in  whose  hands  the  copy  lies^  either  ta 
Mr.  Thomas  B^tterton,  or  to  Mr.  William  Smithy 
at  the  Theatre  RoyaL  shall  be  weH  rewarded  for  hia 
paius."*  It  does  not  appear  that  this  play  was  ever 
discovered;  but  in  17 19  a  tragedy  was  printed, 
entitled  ^'  Heroic  Friendship/'  and  attributed  to  him 
without  any  foundation.  It  never,  'however,  waa 
acted,  or  deserved  to  be  acted. 

When  Otway  fisst  began  to  rise  into  reputatkMa, 
Dryden  spoke  slightingly  of  his  performances;  but 
afterwards  acknowledged  their  merit,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  coldly.  In  his  preface  to  Du  Fresnoy, 
he  says,  <'  To  repress  the  passions  which  are  seated 
in  the  heart,  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  prece|^ 
of  the  painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.  In 
pi^etty,  the  very .  same  passions  and  motions  of  the 
mind  are  to  be  expressed;  and  in  this  consists  the 


^^    ^^^       LIFE  OF  OTWAY.  is 

principal  difficulty^  as  well  as  the  exceUency  of  that 
art.  This^  says  Du  Fresnoy,  is  the  gift  of  Jupiter; 
and,  to  speak  in  the  same  heathen  language,  we  call 
it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo^  not  to  be  obtained  by  pains 
or  study,  if  we  are  not  bom  to  it  For  the  motions 
which  are  studied,  are  nerer  so  natural  as  those 
which  break  out  in  the  height  of  a  real  passion.  Mr. 
Otway  possessed  this  part  as  thoroughly  as  any  of 
the  ancients  and  modems.  I  will  not  defend  every 
thing  in  his  ^'  Venice  Preserved  ;**  but  I  must  bear 
this  testimony  to  his  memoiy,  that  the  passions  are 
traly  touched  in  it,  though  peihaps  there  is  some- 
what to  be  desired  both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and 
in  the  height  and  elegance  of  expression.  But  nature 
is  there,  which  is  the  greatest  beauty.**  This  is  high 
praise  from  Dryden,  who  could  not  but  be  conscious 
that  Otway  excelled  him  in  the  pathetic 

L^.^jr^.    /-W^A.   /JJ     . 


6  ALCIBIADES.  [Act  I. 

Tim.  But  is  he  fled  ?  Has  he  so  meanly  done^ 
To  leave  me  to  be  wretched  here  alone  ? 
Is  this  thy  plighted  faith,  is  this  thy  truth ! 
Oh  too  unkind,  false,  and  unconstant  youth ! 

lEjnt  Sere. 

Dras.  Madam,  believe  not  but  my  brother's  just, 
You  wrong  his  honour  by  this  mean  distrust ; 
Think  you  that  distance  can  his  love  rebate  ? 

7Hm.  Thy  young  experience  never  felt  the  weight 
Of  lovers'  fears ;  if  just,  he'll  easily 
Excuse  that  love,  that  breeds  this  jealousy^ 

Dras.  But,  madam,  for  these  doubts  no  groundir 
you  have. 

Tim.  Alas !  go  ask  of  madmen  why  they  rave. 
What  more  could  fate  do  to  augment  my  woe  ? 
I  love,  am  mad,  and  know  not  what  I  ao. 

I,  who  before  h^d  nothing  in  my  eyes 
But  love  and  glory  growing  to  delight ; 

Like  chymists  "waiting  for  their  labours'  prize. 
My  hopes  are  dash'd  and  ruin'd  in  their  height. 

Drax.  Alas,  we  but  with*  weak  intelligence 
Read .  Heaven's    decrees;    they're   writ  in  mystic 

sense. 
For  were  they  open  laid  to  mortal  eyes. 
Men  would  be  gods,  or  they  no  deities. 
Perhaps  the  wiser  Pow'rs  thought  fit  this  way 
To  give  your  growing  happiness  allay ; 
Lest  should  it  in  its  high  perfection  come. 
Your  soul  for  the  reception  might  want  room. 

Jim.  Thy  reasons,  kind  Draxilla,  weakly  move : 
What  woman  e'er  complain'd  of  too  much  love  ? 
No,  had  I  naked  to  the  world  been  lef):. 
Of  honour  and  its  gaudy  plumes  bereft. 
Yet  all  these  I  with  gladness  could  resign^ 
So  Alcibiades  had  still  been  mine : 
But  he  remov'd,  what  can  they  give  alone  ? 
What  is  the  casket  when  the  jewel's  gone  ? 


ALCIBIADES. 


A  TRAGEDT. 


Laudeiur  ab  his,  aJpeiur  ab  illis. 
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Scene  I.]  ALCIBIADES.  9 

Tim.  — ^Tlidi  know  I  ne'er  can  cease 

Prom  my  vow*d  love  to  Alcibiades. 

Ther.  Tm  lost,  and  all  those  joys  I  saw  so  near. 
Vanish,  and  leave  me  wand'ring  in  despair : 
Hius,  madam,  barbVous  cruel^  youVe  shown. 
Raising  me  up  only  to  throw  me  down. 

Tim.  Not  to  deceive  yon,  I^  Hierawnes,  know 
How  much  I  am  oblig'd  to  ycnir  love  and  you. 
Since  you  such*  ample  kindness,  did  express. 
In  favour  of  my  Alcibiades ; 
How  poorly  did  you  envy  the  esteem 
I  for  his  matchless  virtues  had,  and  him  I 
When  finding  him  abandoned  by  the  state. 
You  to  advance  your  interest,  did  create 
New  feuds,         '  ■■ 

As  if  my  love  were  balanced  by  his  fate : 
No,  he  had  nobler  charms,  my  breast  to  move. 
Unblemished  honour,  and  a  spotless  love ; 
Which  tho'  perhaps  now  know  another  flame, 
Yet  I  have  love  and  passion  fof  their  name. 

Ther.  Am  I  then  of  all  hopes  of  bliss  debarred  ? 
Oh  too  soft  charms  sway'd  by  a  heart  too  hard ! 

7¥;7i.  You're  something  discomposed,  sir,  I  perceive. 
And  *tis  but  modesty  to  take  my  leave. 

Ther.  Oh  stay,  and  pity  a  poor  lover's  fate  t 

Tim.  If  pity,  sir,  is  all  you  ask,  take  thai. 

Ther.  Heavens,  can  she  at  those  chains  she  gave 
me  scoff! 

Tim.  You  at  your  pleasure,  sir,  may  shake  'em  off. 

[Exeunt  1im.  and  Drax. 

Enter  Polyndus. 

Pol.  How  fares  my  noblest  friend  ? 

Ther.  ■  '■■  «■  As  those  who  are 

Tott'ring  upon  the  brinks  of  dire  despair ; 
Help  and  retrieve  me  with  thy  assisting  hand, 
Lfove  thrusts  me  forward,  and  I  cannot  standi 


L 


Ill 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, 

EARL  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

MY  LORDj 

L  AM  sufficiently  sensible  of  my  own  arrogance, 
that  being  almost  a  stranger  to  eveiy  thing  of  jrou 
but  your  fiiine^  I  dunit  obtrude  so  abject  a  trifle  as 
this,  under  the  patronage  of  so  eminent  a  person ; 
but  that  generous  candour,  wherewith  you  oblige 
all  the  world,  gave  me  courage  to  hope  you  might 
at  least  pardon  this  first  offisnce  in  me.  And 
though,  perhaps,  the  best  presents  of  this  nature 
may  not  be  more  than  ordinary  grateful ;  yet  I  liave 
here  my  wishes,  if  the  sincerity  of  my  zeal  may 
atone  for  the  meanness  of  the  offering :  that  is  the 
farthest  prospect  I  take,  which,  whilst  I  have  in 
view,  I  dare  not  (though  perhaps  as  justly  as  some 
others  have  done  I  might)  complain  of  the  censures 
'  of  the  world ;  for  since  I  have  heard  that  yOur 
*^  Lordship  proved  indulgent,  I  were  unworthy  of 
the  favours  you  bestowed,  should  I  be  concerned  at 
the  malice  or  petulancy  of  those,  who  (alas !)  will 
needs  think  it  modish  to  be  critical,  but  in  the 
mean  while  forget  it  is  as  gentle  to  be  civiK  No, 
VOL.  I.  B 


1 2  ALCIBI ADES.  [Act  I. 

Who  wins  her,  deeds  'bove  cotnoibn  fate  must  do;     . 
And  so  she^s  only  mistress  fit  for  you. 

King.  Yes !  And  I  only  will  eqjoy  her  too. 
But^  noble  generous  youth,  thou  hast  alone 

\To  Alcibiaues* 
Things  worthy  the  Athenian  honour  done : 
Thou  like  a  towVing  eagle  soar'd'st  above 
That  lower  orb  in  which  they  faintly  move ; 
A  flight  too  high  for  their  dull  souls  to  use^ 
Which  prompted  them'  that  honour  to  abuse ; 
Thinking  their  baseness  they  might  palliate 
With  the  dark  cloud  of  policy  and  state. 
But  let  them  that  black  mystery  pursde. 
By  worth  and  honour  empires  greatest  grow ; 
Which  when  abused,  their  glory  does  suppress^ 
As  reversed  prospects  make  the  objects  less. 

Aid.  Yours,  sir,  like  heaven's  great  soul,  is  general ; 
Dispensing  its  kind  influence  on  all. 
This  makes  success  and  victory  repair, 
To  move  with  you  as  in  their  proper  sphere ; 
As  fragrant  dews  leave  the  corrupter  earth, 
ExhaFd  by  the  sun,  from  whom  they  have  their  birth. 

King.  The  truth  of  that  we  by  your  laurels  know. 
Conquest  your  arms,  triumph  still  waits  your  brow ; 
By  your  success  th*  Athenian  greatness  rose. 
Your  courage  scattered  their  insulting  foes ; 
And  from  that  height  to  which  by  you  they're  grown^ 
'Tis  your  success  alone  must  throw  them  down. 
Thus  have  we  made  you  general  of  our  force ; 
And  all  those  honours  you  were  robb'd  of  there 
We'll  make  our  study  to  redouble  here. 

Tis.  And  I  (if  that  my  malice  tell  me  true) 
As  diligently  shall  his  plagues  pursue.  \^Aside. 

Alci.  Of  all  my  courage  or  my  sword  shall  do, 
I  the  success  must  to  your  virtue  owe, 
The  honour  and  the  justice  of  your  cause     . 
So  glorious  are^  fate'  must  from  them  take  laws ; 
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So  you  o*er  Athens  this  advantage  have, 
You  fortune  rule^  to  whom  8he*8  but  a  slave. 

King.  Enjoy^  my  Tissaphernes,  now  thy  eate^ 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  in  the  shades  of  peace. 
The  glories  thou  hast  won  so  nam*rrms  are, 
Thejr  seem  as  many  as  ihy  age  can  bear. 
But  if  thy  spacious  soul  thou  canst  confine 
Within  this  narrow  mansion  of  mine. 
Be  this  the  utmost  of  thy  wishes  bound. 
Possess  bis  grateful  heart,  whose  head  thou*st  crown'd. 

7!^.  Heav*n  knows  my  age  does  feel  no  sharper 
sting. 
Than  to  want  power  to  serve  so  good  a  king. 
But  sinoe  time  tells  me  that  my  glass  is  run. 
Setting  me  backward  where  I  first  bc^n ; 
Since  no  way  else  they  can  their  duty  show, 
rU  only  employ  my  hands  to  Heaven  for  you : 
And  Mrhat  my  swoni  can*t,  may  devotion  do. 

King.  How  truly  he  a  gk>rious  monarch  is, 
That*s  crown'd  with  blessings  so  sublime  as  these ! 
How  can  I  but  in  all  thinss  happy  be, 
Propt  by  such  courage  and  such  piety  ? 
To  me  with  gods  similitude  is  giv*n  ; 
.Tis  power  and  virtue  that  supports  their  heaven. 
Our  royal  standard  to  the  city  bear, 
Talarm  it  to  obedience,  or  to  war. 
To-morrow  must  decide  th'  Athenian  &te. 
This  day  to  joy  and  ease  we*ll  consecrate. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Tis. 
Tis.  Ungrateful  king!  thy  shallow  aims  pursue; 
But,  my  brisk  upstart  favourite,  have  at  you. 
Was  it  for  this  my  active  youth  I  spent 
In  war  ?  and  knew  no  dwelling  but  a  tent  I 
Have  I  for  this  thro*  invious  mountains  past  ? 
Demolished  cities,  and  laid  kingdoms  waste  ? 
Still  in  his  cause  unweary*d  courage  shown  ? 
And  almost  hid  his  head  in  crowns  I  won  ? 


14  ALCIBIADES.  [Act  IL 

Upon  my  breast  reoeiv'd  so  many  scars^ 
They  seem  a  war  described  in  characters  r 
And  must  the  harvest  of  my  toil  and  blood 
Upon  a  fiiwning  rebel  be  bestow'd  ? 
Who  having  false  to  his  own  country  been^ 
Comes  here  to  play  his  treasons  o'er  again  ? 
Must  he  at  last  tumble  my  trc^hies  down^ 
And  revel  in  the  glories  I  have  won  ? 
Whilst  from  my  honours  they  me  disengage^ 
.With  a  dull  compliment  to  feeble  age. 
What  ails  this  hardy  hand^  that  jret  it  should 
Tremble  at  death,  or  start  at  reeking  blood  ? 
Methinks  this  dagger  I  as  firmly  hold^ 

[Draws  a  dagger^ 
And  with  a  strength  as  resolute  and  bold^ 
As  he  who  kindly  would  its  point  impart 
A  present  to  an  envy*d  favourite's  heart ; 
And  I,  fond  youth,  will  try  to  work  thy  fall^ 
Tho*  with  my  own  I  crown  thy  funevaL 
Env3r  and  malice  from  your  Jiiteions  flee. 
Resign  your  horror  and  your. snakes  to  me: 
For  ril  act  mischiefs  yet  to  jrou  unknown ; 
Nay^  you  shall  all  be  saints  when  I  come  down. 

lExit. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.    A  Grove  adjoining  to  the  Spartan  . 

Camp. 

Enter  Timandra  and  Draxilla» 

Ihn.  What  uncouth  roads  afHieted  lovers  pass ! 
How  strange,  prepost*rous  steps,  their  sorrows  trace ! 
Oh,  Alcibiades,  it  thou  art  just^ 
Forgive  th*  excess  of  love  that  bred  distrust. 
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Driven  by  thal:^  dnigais'd  I  hidier  cam^ 
Yet  here  and  ev'iy  where  my  griefs  the  same. 
But  kind  Draxilla>  friendship  can  dispel 
The  thickest  clouds  that  on  sad  bosoms  dwell : 
That  does  alleviate  my  griefs,  and  give 
My  weaty  d  soiil  a  soft  and  kind  teprieve ;  • 
Which  ever  to  forget  would  be  as  hard. 
And  as  impossible,  as  to  reward. 

Drax.  The  serving  you  my  haf^iness  secures, 
I'm  only  something  by  my  being  yours ; 
Since  equally  with  yours,  my  hopes  were  crost. 
When  in  your  lover  I  a  Inrother  lost ; 
ITien  like  an  orphan,  destitute  and  bare 
Of  all^  but  misery  and  sad  despair. 
Your  kindness  gave  my  yielding  spirits  rest. 
And  rais*d  me  to  a  dwelling  in  your  breast :  - 
Then  ought  I  i)ot,  in  all,  my  soul  resim. 
To  ease  her  griefs  that  kindly  pity'd  mine? 

Tim.  In  that  I  did  whatiionour  ui^*d  me  to. 

Drax.  And  honour  tells  me  gratitude  is  due. 

Tim.  But  how  grows  gratitud^  to  that  degree. 
To  be  afflicted  thus  and  weep  for  me  ? 

Drax.  Alas !  that  is  the  least  that  I  could  do ; 
To  our  worst  enemies  our  tears  we  owe. 
Friendship  to  such  a  noble  height  should  nse, 
As  their  devotion  does  in  sacrifice. 
Who  think  they  show  a  zeal  remiss  and  small, 
Except  themselves  as  nobler  victims  fall. 
With  as  great  courage  could  I  for  you  die. 
And  my  triumphant  soul  to  heaven  should  fly ; 
There  i  again  my  friendship  would  renew. 
And  lay  up  chiefest  joys  in  store  for  you. 

Tim. '  What  vast  and  boundless  flights  does  frielkkd- 
ship  take.! 
Beyond  what  search  can  see,  or  fancy  track  ? 
'Tis  the  improvement  of  the  part  divine, 
When  souls  in  their  seraphic  transports  join ; 


^  -  — ' — ■ — '^^ 
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In  souls  unitedj  so  we  fiiendship  9ee, 
As  many  glories  make  a  deity. 

Enter  Alcibiades  from  the  back  part  of  the 

Scenes. 

DraT.  Madam,  yonder  he  comes  who  must  retrieve 
Your  drooping  hopes,  and  your  faint  joys  revive. 

Tim.  My  Alcibiades !  how  I  bedn 
To  think  my  misplaced  jealousy  did  sin ! 
Go  meet  him,  seem  all  troubled  and  in  tears, 
And  with  the  tale  I  taught  thee  wound  his  ears : 
Mean  while  I  will  withdraw  myself  this  way. 
Nor  would  my  swelling  passions  let  me  stay. 

IGoes  to  the  do&Tf 

Aid.  What  airy  visions  o'er  my  eyes  jthere  move, 
Like  the  good  genius  of  an  absent  love ! 
Where-e*er  I  turn  me,  I  methink  espy 
Timandra*s  image  softly  gliding  by. 
Such  fond  ambition  Love  his  slaves  does  teach. 
To  make  them  &ncy  what  they  cannot  lieach. 
For  oh,  divine  one  f 

How  sickly  joys  honour  and  greatness  grant. 
When  thee,  the  glory  of  my  soul,  I  want ! 

Drax.  My  lord ! » 

Aid.  ——Guard   me,    ye    Powers!    Draxilla 
here. 
And  weeping  too !  Oh  my  prophetic  fear ! 
What  is't  your  coming  here  would  seem  to  tell  ? 
Relate,  oh,  quickly,  is  my  princess  well  ? 

Drax.  Oh  sir !  in  that  unhappy  fatal  night. 
When  to  the  Spartan  camp  you  took  your  flight. 
When  by  the  cruel  senate  you  were  drove 
Both  to  forsake  your  country  and  your  love ; 
Timandra,  and  myself,  as  we  were  sat 
In  her  apartment,  grieving  for  your  fate  s 
No  sooner,  with  sad  jealousies  opprest, 
Her  wearied  soul  in  sleep  sought  after  rest. 


ia(»J 
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But  grief  new  soenes  of  miseiy  brought  m. 
And  play*d  in  dreams  its  horrors  o'er  again  : 
Sometimes  her  tender  arms  she'd  forward  stretchy 
Then  fiercely  at  the  empty  air  would  catch ; 
Weary*d  with  grief,  she  then  would  milder  be. 
And  in  a  hollow  sigh  send  out,  ah  me ! 
At  last  she  rose,  and  'bout  the  chamber  walk'd ; 
Sometimes  she  started,  Uien  stood  still  and  talk*d  s 
Anon  repeat  some  short  and  pithy  prayV ; 
Again  grow  wild,  and  tear  her  precious  hair :   . 
Till  having  so  wrought  sorrow  to  that  height. 
That  her  soul  grew  too  tender  for  the  weight ; 
Ere  I  my  courage  could  collect,  to  go 
And  give  a  hindrance  to  the  fatal  blow. 
She  vidth  her  dagger  stabb'd  herself,  and  said. 
Thus  died  Timandra,  that  unhappy  maid. 

yllci*  Ye  gods !    is't  thus  your  justice  you  dis- 
pense. 
To  lay  the  reward  of  guilt  op  innocence  ? 
What  tho'  these  sacrilegious  hands  have  thrown 
Your  images,  those  pageant  glories,  down  I 
Must  you  revenge  on  her  I  lov'd  transfer  ? 
You  might  have  plagu'd  me,  so  you'd  pity'd  hen 
But  thus  I'll  send  my  soul,  where  it  may  tell 
She  lov'd  too  rashly,  but  not  lov'd  too  W4b11  : 

[Offers  to  fall  on  his  mvord^  but  is  hindered  by 
Draxilla. 
Oh  sister !  do  not  hinder  me  my  death ; 
Sighs  are  the  only  use  I've  left  of  breath : 
One  blow  wiU  put  an  end  to  grief  and  me. 

Enter  Timandra. 

Tim.  That,  sir,  you  must  not  do,  nor  must  I  see. 

[Alcibiades  starts. 
Why  fly  you  back  ?  Nav,  if  you  shun  me  now, 
I  shall  grow  apt  to  think  my  fears  too  true. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Aid. .  Oh  heavens !  does  then  my  dear  T^mandra 
live ! 
The  joy's  too  mighty  for  me  to  receive ; 
This  was  the  greatest  bliss  Heaven  had  to  give. 
How  rashly  did  my  impious  rage  profane 
Your  goodness !  On  but  wash  away  that  stain^ 
Then  I  with  victims  will  your  altars  load^ 
And  have  a  sacrifice  for  ev'ry  god : 
Till  by  those  holy  fires  this  black  ofience 
Be  purg'd,  and  purify'd  to  innocence. 
But,  dearest,  how  could  you  so  cruel  be. 
To  let  such  bliss  be  dressed  in  misery  ? 
To  tell  me  you  were  dead ! 

How  could  you  think  but  th'  horror  of  that  breath 
Must  damp  my  soul,  and  chill  me  into  death  ? 

Tim.  Alas !  my  fears  could  find  out  no  relief. 
But  thus  t'assault  you  in  the  garb  of  grief; 
This  trial  of  your  faith  my  joy  secures, 
As  thunder  ushers  in  refreshing  show'rs. 

AlcL  Let  us  no  longer  then  to  doubts  give  way. 
But  haste  to  the  consummation  of  our  joy ; 
So,  with  our  bright  united  fiames,  dispel 
Those  anxious  mists  that  on  our  bosoms  dwell. 
Being  of  no  other  jealousy  possest. 
But  which  shall  kindest  prove,  and  love  the  best. 

Itm.  And  when  our  &ithful,  happy  hearts  shall  b^ 
Firmer  united  by  that  sacred  tie. 
How  in  an  endless  road  of  bliss  well  move. 
Steering  our  motions  by  our  perfect  love ! 
There  we  with  pleasure  will  recount  each  woe^ 
Which  we  have  pass'd,  and  others  undergo. 
There  we'll  reflect  on  the  various  hopes  and  fears, 
The  mournful  sighs  and  the  impatient  tears 
Of  distressed  lovers,  whilst  we'll  kindly  thence. 
Thro'  a  strange  mystical  intelligence, 
Give  them  redresses  by  our  influence. 
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T31so^  by  ours- 

Their  fall  ^wn  joys  receive  a  happy  birth^ 

As  planets  m  their  kind  conjunctions  bless  the  earth. 

Aid.  Then>  my  Timandra,  to  our  bliss  let's  fly, 
There's  but  one  minute  more  to  ecstacy.       [Exeunt. 

Enter  Qu££n  and  Aroeua. 

Queen.  Oh  my  Ardella,  whither  shalll  turn? 
Tm  all  o'er  flaine,  in  ev'ry  part  I  bum. 

Ardel.  Your  majesty 

Queen.  — Fool,  majesty !  what's  that  ? 

Th'  ill-natur'd  pageant  mockery  of  &te  ; 
When  her  ungrateful  sportive  power  she'd  show. 

Raising  us  high 

To  bar  us  of  the  benefits  below. 

But  I'll  her  servile  policy  despise^ 

And  make  her  stoop  to  Love's  great  victories. 

Th'  almighty  Power  of  heaven  came  down  from 

thence. 
To  taste  the  sweets  of  am'rous  excellence : 
Why  then  should  princes,  that  are  gods  below. 
Think  that  a  sin  which  heaven  is  proud  to  do  ? 

Ardel.  But,  madam,  is  it  not  a  cruel  thing 
Tabuse  a  loviqg  husband,  and  kind  king  ? 

Queen.  Dull  girl,  thou  know'st  not  what  a  bus* 
'     band  is; 
Alas^  they  never  reach  the  height  of  bliss. 
But  ignorantly  with  Love's  magic  play. 
Till  they  raise  spirits  they  want  power  to  lay. 
.  In  that  brave  Alcibiades  there  swarm 
So  many  graces,  he's  all  over  charm ; 
Such  killing  airs  in  each  part  of  him  move. 
His  brows  dart  majesty,  and  his  eyea  love : 
Oh  my  Ardella,  I  am  lost  in  thought ! 
I  fain  would  have  thee        yet  'tis  false,  I'd  not. 

Ardel.  Madam,  your  royal  pleasure  but  ttlati^ 
rit  be  as  jaitfaivl,  and  as  firm  as  fiite. 

€  2 
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Queen.  Art  thou  then  skilful  in  Love's  subtle.art8^ 
Cunningly  to  lay  ambuscades  for  hearts  ? 
Canst  thou  express  a  melting  kind  desire. 
And  give  a  feeling  draught  of  Love's  soft  fire  ? 

ArdeU  Madam>  so  subtly  Y\\  his  heart  betray^ 
As  one  who,  by  some  great  magician's  powV, 
Is  hurry'd  thro*  the  regions  in  ah  hour, 
And  for  return  again  can  find  no  way. 

Queen.  My  better  angel !  fly  then  swift  as  time. 
Or  thought ;  thou  gain'st  a  queen  in  gaining  him. 
But  use  such  secrecy  as  stoU'n  loves  should  have^ 
Be  dark  as  the  hush'd  silence  of  the  grave. 

Ardel.  Madam,  distrust  not  but  that  I  shall  do. 
Both  what  is  to  your  love  and  honour  due. 

Queen.  Honour!  a  very  word  ;  an  empty  name  ! 
How  dully  wretched  is  the  slave  to  fame  f 
Give  me  the  soul  that's  large  and  unconfin'd ; 
Free  as  the  air,  and  boundless  as  the  wind: 
Nature  was  then  in  her  first  excellence. 
When  undisturb'd  with  puny  conscience, 
Man's  sacrifice  was  pleasure,  his  god,  sense. 

Enter  Tissaphernes. 

jTsV.  Madam,  by  the  king's  command  Fm  to  yon 
sent. 
Who  attends  your  royal  presence  in  his  tent. 

Queen.  I  go-  [J&riV  Queen  and  Ar». 

Tis.  Now  all  is  ripe,  methinks  I  see 

Treason  walk  hand  in  hand  with  destiny. 
And  both  in  a  kind  aspect  smile  on  me. 
Now  the  whole  court  proceeds  to  solemnize 
The  nuptials;of  proud  Alcibiades  ; 
Where  ev'ry  thing  does  as  I'd  wish  c^mibine. 
To  give  a  hajppy  end  to  my  design. 
It  is.  the  custom  at  a  mgrnage  feast. 

The  bridegroom 

With  a  full  bowl  presents  his  chicfest  guest. 
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The  cups,  by  my  |reat  secrecy  and  care/ 

With  strongest  potion  all  infected  are : 

Which  when  our  Alcibiades  shall  bring,  •     • 

And  offisr  as  his  duty  to  the  king, 

The  poison  and  his  sudden  death  will  seem 

Fully  a  traiterous  design  in  him. 

Then  must  the  crown  descend  on  me,  and  so 

I  feast  my  rage^  and  my  ambition  too. 

Let  coward  spirits  start  at  cruelty. 

Remorse  has  still  a  stranger  been  to  me« 

I  can  look  on  their  pains  with  the  same  eyes^ 

As  priests  behold  the  falling  sacrifice. 

Whilst  they  yell  out  the  horrors  of  their  moans, 

My  heart  shall  dance  to  the  musick  of  their  groans. 

Enter  Captain  of  the  Guards. 

Capt.  Look  that  your  care  and  diligence  be  greatt 
See  the  guards  double,  and  each  cent*nel  set.    yEjfit* 

The  scene  drawn,  discovers  the  tent  of  a  pavilion  ; 
in  it  an  altar,  behind  which  are  seated  the  King 
and  Queen,  attended  by  Tissaphernes,  Patko- 
CLus,  and  the  rest  of  the  camp  ;  about  the  altar 
stand  several  Priests  of  Hymen. 

King.  Each  day  brings  some  surprize  of  pleasure, 
here 
Love  vies  his  triumphs  with  the  God  of  war. 

Sir  Priests  of  Hymev  dance. 

The  dance  ended,  enter  Chief  Priest  and  PrientesM 
^  Hybien,  Priest  leading  Timandra,  and  the 
Priestess  Alcibiades. 

« 

Priest  sings^ 

Distracting  jealousies  and  fears. 
Heart  br^kipg  sobs  and  restless  tean(, 
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Fly  to  the  breasts  that  are 
Wrack'd  with  despair : 
In  this, 

Priestess.  Or  this, 

CHORUS. 

No  tears  but  those  of  joy,  no  pantings  but  of  bliss. 

Priestess.  Yes,  yes,  by  love  alone  we  see 
On  earth  the  glories  of  a  deity : 

For  *tis  the  greatest  work  above. 

To  be  innocent,  and  love. 
Those  then  that  flame  so  nobly  here. 
What  ravishing  delights  must  they  have  there : 

CHORUS. 

Who  on  earth  to  their  honour  are  just,  and  their 
love. 
Must  reap  the  chief  blessings  above. 

Priest.  Let's  then   proceed,    and  Hymen's  -aid 
implore. 
To  join  those  hands  whose  hearts  were  linked  before. 

Priestess.  Agreed. 

Priest.  Agreed. 

Priestess.  Agreed. 

Priest.  Agreed. 

.    chorus: 

Hymen,  oh  Hymen,  come  away. 
Crown  the  wishes  of  this  day. 
See,  see  these  pure  refined  desires 
Wait  at  thy  torch,  wait  at  thy  torch,  to  improve  their 
fires. 

JVhUst  this  chorus  is  singings  Hymen  enters  with 
his  torchj  and  Jains  their  hands  with  a  wreath  of 
roses,  which  the  Priestess  strikes  with  her  spear 
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and  breaks  ;  then  they  offer  both  parts  upon  the 
altar. 

This  ceremony  ended^  a  dance  is  performed  by  four 
Priests  and  Priestesses  of  Hymen,  all  carrying 
in  their  hands  short  ^ears  muffled  with  flowers 
andboug^  of  fruit :.  after  which  a  bowl  is  brought 
in^  and  presented  to  Alcibiades,  who  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  bows  to  the  King,  who  descends 
with  the  Queen,  and  receives  the  bowl  of  him^ 
then  speaks. 

^     King.  To  shew  how  strict  a  reverence  I  have 
For  ev  ly  thing  that  loyal  is  and  brave, 

[Drawing  near  to  Tissaphernes. 
This  signal  honour  only  due  to  me. 
Thus,  Tissaphemes,  I  confer  on  thee. 

[Presents  him  the  bowk 

Tis.  Confusion  !  What  means  this  ? 

King.  Nay,  do  not  start. 

It  is  the  ofiering  of  a  grateful  heart : 
Come  drink  to  such  a  depth  as  may  express 
Thy  wishes  for  their  joy,  and  Spartans  happiness. 

lis.  I  must  obey  your  majesty 

[Proffering  to  drink^  lets  fall  the  bowlj 
and  seems  to  swoon  back. 

Patro.  Alas,  my  father ! 

King.  How  fares  our  worthy  friend  ? 

Hence  quickly,  for  our  chief  physicians  send. 

So  much  this  aged  hero  I  esteem, 

I  rather  could  part  with  my  crown  than  him. 

Tis.  My  health,  sir,  needs  no  other  help  than  this, 

[faintly. 
That  you  will  pardon  its  infirmities. 
The  wine  was  of  so  strong  an  excellence. 
Its  spirits  prov'd  too  mighty  for  my  sense. 
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Alarm  without.     Enter  Officer. 

O^.  Drei^d*  sir^   your  canip  th'  Athenian  force 
,  alarnis! 
Without  the  city  gates  they  appear  in  arms^ 
And  with  a  ni^merous  and  warlike  train 
Begin  their  m^rch  upon  the  neighboring  plain. 
Their  bloody  ensigns  all  displayed  appear, 
And  hold  an  amVo'us  combat  with  the  air. 
Loosely  they  fly,  and  with  a  wanton  play. 
Seem  to  salute  the  sun-beams  in  their  way : 
Whilst  their  shrill  trumpets  rattle  in  the  sky. 
As  if  with  musick  they'd  charm  victory. 
And  this  triumphant  pride  does  higher  grow. 
That  they  may  make  a  conquest  fit  for  you* 

King.  *Tis  well ;  ev*ry  battalia  reinforce 
With  my  late  fresh  supplies  of  Persian  horse. 
Their  fate  no  longer  will  delay  endure ; 
Prepare  to  fight  them  in  this  very  hour. 
I'd  have  this  day  hereafter  famous  be. 
For  the  renown  of  love  and  victory. 

[Shouts  from  afar. 

Enter  another  Officer. . 

2  Offi.  The  enemy,  sir,  does  on  the  plain  appear. 
And  with  re-echoing  shoutings  pierce  the  air. 

King.  So  beasts  decreed  for  slaughter,  ere  they 
fall. 
With  their  owp  bellowings  ring  their  funeral. 

\Ecveunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    The  Camp. 

Enter  Tissaphernjbs. 

TU*  Corse  on  my  njgeard  stars :  diejr  were  so  poor^ 
That  my  revenge  provxT  greater  than  their  power ; 
My  fury  had  begot  so  vast  a  birth, 
Fate  wanted  strength  enough  to  bring  it  forth. 

ITrumpets  afar  off  sound  a  charge. 
That  sprightly  sound  darts  iBercely  through  my  soaL 
Oh  that  I  might  one  minute  iiite  controul  t 
Could  but  command  one  happy  iiital  dart^ 
To  send  itself  into  the  general*s  heart. 

Enter  King  af^  Queen  attended. 

King.  Thus  must  proud   states   submit,   when 
monarchs  claim : 
They  govern  in  a  rude  disorder'd  frame. 
As  stars  in  a  dim  senate  rule  the  night. 
But  vanish  at  the  sun*s  more  potent  light. 
Athens  now  ieels  the  fury  of  my  heat ; 
A  power  like  theirs,  divided,  can*t  be  great : 
It  may  tumultuous  and  numerous  show. 
But  ne'er  contract  to  give  a  steady  blow. 

Queen.  In  states,  those  monstrous  many-headed 
powers. 
Their  private  inf  rest  public  good  devours. 
Tis  true,  when  in  their  hands  a  rule  they  gain. 
They  know  to  use  that  power,  not  maintain. 
Like  pirates  in  a  fleet,  awhile  they  may 
Seem  dreadful ;  but  when  by  some  juster  force 
Opposed 
£ach  his  own  safety  seeks,  and  shrinks  away. 
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T^s.  Vou,  sir,  have  vanquish'd  cmpVors,  fetter'd 
kings: 
States  are  such  mean  and  despicable  things, 
Compat**d  with  other  glories  youVe  subdued, 
Their  conquest  seems  but  a  soft  interlude. 

[Trumpets  from  far  sound  a  retreat/ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  This  minqte,  sir,  your ^glorie^  are  complete, 
The  routed  enemy  makes  a  faint  retreat : 
Victory,  blushing  they  no  more  could  do. 
With  a  full  wing  directs  her  flight  to  you. 
,    King*  Thus,  Deidamia,  are  our  wishes  crown*d, 
JLove  and  renown  in  the  same  sjihere  go  round : 
Our  lasting  loves  draw  lasting  victories. 
Whilst  courage  takes  bis  flame  from  beauty's  eye». 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mes.  Thus  hourly,  sir,  fresh  glories  you  receive* 
Athens  no  more*8  your  enemy,  bat  slave. 
Like  the  sad  ruins  of  a  hurricane. 
Their  t&tter*d  troops  are  scattered  o*er  the  plain, 
Anrd  in  disordered  parties  make  away.  . 

King.  Relate,  how  went  the  business  of  the  day  ? 

Mes.  Brave  Alcibiades  has  wonders  done. 
Ne'er  greater  courage  was  in  Sparta  lAown* 
Troops  were  not  able  to  withstand  \m  shock. 
Like  thunder  from  a  cloud  his  fury  broke 
On  all  his  enemies ;  and,  like  that  too, 
Death  and  amazement  did  attend  each  blow. 
Long  doubtful  Fortune  dally*d  on  her  wheel. 
And  neither  seem*d  to  move  it,  nor  stand  stilly 
Till  at  the  last  the  brave  Polyndus  fell. 
Hi»  loss  did  so  ama2e  the  enemy 
That  in:  disorder  they  began  to  fly« 
Yet  brave  l^eramnes  it^lTy'd  in  theit  head ;    - 
Though  80  their  fiite  was  but  awhile  delay^d^ 
For  by  our  general  he  was  captive  made 
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At  wbidi  again  they  did  their  flight  renew^ 
With  numl^rs  too  so  tatter'd  and  so  few^ 
It  had  been  barbarism  to  pursue. 
Then  fair  Timandra^  who  from  far  had  been 
An  anxious  looker  on  this  tragic  scene^ 
With  all  the  haste  joy  could^  or  love  idflford^ 
Flies  to  congratulate  her  conquering,  lord ; 
Now  both  in  solemn  triumph  this  way  move^ 
To  crown  your  glories  as  you  crowned  their  love. 

ITrumpets. 

Enter  Alcibiades,    Patroclus^  Timandra,    and 

Theramnes  prisoner. 

[Alcibiades  kneeis  to  the  Kino. 
King.  Sir,  c^  your  brav*ry  IVe  already  heard. 
So  much  above  the  power  of  reward ; 
It  were  but  just  that  I  should  homage  do. 
And  oSer  up  acknowledgments  to  you. 
Rise,  sir,  and  give  this  ceremony  o*er. 
The  posture  ill  becomes  a  conqueror.  [Alcib.  rises. 
Alci.  Conqu'rors  that  are  triumphant  in  the  field 
Must  at  tiieir  monarch's  feet  their  trophies  yield ; 
For  all  those  glories  which  their  conquest  claim. 
They  only  have  subordinate  from  them. 
Thus,  though  my  sword  this  captive  has  overcome. 
It  is  from  you  he  must  expect  his  doom. 

Ther.  Yes,  and  in  this  you  have  overcome  him  too. 
He  cannot  talk,  sir,  half  so  fast  as  you : 
Curse,  though  I  am  your  prijsoner,  I  hate 
To  hear  youf  pride  upbraid  me  with  my  fate. 
.    Alci*  Why,  sir,  was*t  not  my  favour  that  you  live? 

Ther.  No;  for  I  hate  that  life  your  band  did  give. 
Know,  had  your  fate  been  mine  ■ 
I  should  have  urg'd  kind  destiny  more  home, 
And  there  have  reveird,  rival,  in  your  room. 

Alci.SiVy  for  your  love,  you  show  but  weak  pretence. 
When  all  your  arguments  i^re  insolence. 
Whence  does  it  spring? 
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Ther.  From  whence  your  bliss  you  draw. 

Love,  that  ne'er  clogg'd  his  proselytes  with  law. 
I  lov'd  this  fair  one  first,  and  you  must  know 
I'll  love  her  still,  and  whaf  s  all  that  to  you  ? 

Alcu  This  rudeness,  sir,  my  fury  can't  engage: 
You  are  ill  manner'd,  and  beneath  my  rage. 

Ther.  But  know.  Til  follow  still  my  hate  to  thee; 
Nor  shall  my  chains  obstruct  thy  destiny : 
Thoii  didst  supplant  me  in  Timandra's  love. 
For. which  I  gave  thy  glories  a  remove; 
And  on  thy  ruins  made  myself  more  great : 
But  since  my  wishes  fate  would  not  complete^ 
My  fury  with  my  fortune  shan't  decrease, 
I'll  still  pursue  thy  life  and  happiness  ; 
By  all  despairs,  dark  arts^  thy  fall  design, 
"Rll  in  thy  blood  I  write  Timandra  mine. 

Aid.  Rave  on ;  khow  of  your  threats  no  sense  I  feel, 
I'd  laugh  at  them,  were't  not  to  lose  a  smile. 

King.  But  I'll  take  care  that  he  shall  better  know. 
What  'tis  a  captive  for  his  life  does  owe; 
How  dare  you  offer  here  these  injuries  ? 
Know  you,  how  much  this  gallant  man  I  prize  ? 
Guards,  to  confinement  the  offender  bear. 
Be  his  bonds  narrow^  and  restraint  severe. 
Since  in  your  breast  such  a  hot  frenzy  reigns, 
We'll  try  how  you  can  brave  it  in  your  chains. 

Ther.  So,  king,asthoushaltenvy whatthou'stdone; 
I  have  a  soul  can  smile  when  thou  dost  frown.  • 
Whilst  I  Timandra's  fair  idea  wear, 
I  can't  want  freedom,  for  Fll  think  of  her. 

[E^i^it  guarded. 
King.  Thus,- madam,' to  your  eyes  must  conquest 
bow, 
Who  are  your  slaves  no  other  fetters  know. 

Tim.  If  any  charms  in  me  there  can  appear. 
They  only  are  confin'd  and  bounded  there : 
No  greater  aims  nor  more  ambition  know, 
Than  how,  sir,  to  oblige  him  that  serves  you. 
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.  Aki.  Your  gen*rou8  pity  to  our  faithful  flames. 
That  power  which  it  gave  them  justly  claims. 
Thus  nappy  by  your  great  imdul^nce  made^ 

In  joys  so  perfect,  nothing  can  remove : 
Your  spreading  glories  ne*er  shall  shrink  or  fade. 

Till  you  forget  t'aspire,  and  we  to  love. 
But  how  dare  I  usurp  the  least  pretence. 
Who  only  borrow  all  my  laurels  hence ! 

[Pointing  to  Pat, 
This  is  that  noble  youth,  who,  when  I  stood 
Beset  on  evVy  side  with  death  and  blopd. 
To  my  relief  such  genVous<«uccour  brought. 
And  diings  so  much  above  e*en  wonder  wrought. 

Patro.  \oM,  sir,  that  taught  me  friendship,  taught 
'     me  too 
How  much  is  to  that  sacred  title  due. 
No,  sir,  if  your  life  at  hazard  lie. 
Though  thousand  deaths  should  dare  tne,  on  TU  fly. 
And  conquer  all,  or  bravely  with  you  die. 

Aid.  In  gallantry  you  are  so  absolute. 
That  I  grow  faint,  and  flag  in  the  pursuit. 
Yet  that  return  accept  in  silence  here. 
Which  is  so  great  'twill  no  expression  bear. 

\JEmbracts  him. 

Tis.  Hell !  sure,  my  blood  is  grown  degenerate. 
Can  this  my  son  embrace  the  man  I  hate  ?       [Aside. 

King.  How,  Tissaphernes,  is  thy  good  age  blest 
rin  such  a  son,  of  such  a  friend  possest ! 
Thus  from  thy  reverend  trunk  fresh  glories  spread. 
And  with  their  pious  laurels  shade  thy  head. 

Tis.  In  this  warm  comfort  patiently  Tl\  sit. 
Till  fate  shall  come  and  claim  her  latest  debt. 
Sometimes  my  youth's  past  triumphs  T\\  review. 
And  please  myself  they  were  approv*d  by  you : 
Alas,  Tve  nothing  else  left  now  to  do.     llronicalhf. 
Oh  my  dear  boy  I  sir,  be  my  joy  thus  shown, 
.Possess  the  father  as  youVie  gain'd  the  son. 

[Embraces  both. 
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King.  Monarchs^  thus  propt^  the  shocks  of  fate 
defy: 
No  bonds  so  firm  ajs  those  which  friendship  tie. 

[^Esit  King  attended. 

Manent  Alcibiadss^  Timandra^  and  Draxu^la. 

AlcL  Now,  noblest  sister,  how  shall  be  repay*d 
Those  large  endearments,  which  your  love  has  made? 
Our  happiness  will  but  imperfect  prove, 
If  *midst  the  growing  pleasures  of  our  love. 
We  nothing  else  in  gratitude  can  do. 
Than  only  wish  a  happfness  to  you. 

Drax.  What  I  have  done,  sir,  never  had  regard 
To  that  sinister  thing  we  call  reward. 
Good  deeds  their  worth  and  value  have  from  hence, 
They  their  own  glory  are  and  recompence. 

AkL  But,  sister,  if  I  might  one  question  move? 

Drav.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ?— 

Alcu  ■    Could  you  not,  madam     ■        love 

The  friend,  in  whom  I'm  happy  since  I  came. 
In  honours  as  renowned  as  in  nis  name  ? 
He,  when  I  to  him  oflen  would  relate 
The  sad  adventures  of  my  love  and  fate ; 
So  much  your  gallant  firiendship  did  admire. 
That  with  your  character  he  grew  on  fire ; 
And  bears  a  fiame  so  noble  and  sublime^ 
As  not  to  love  again  would  be  a  crime. 

Drax.  Sir,  that's  a  thing  I  cannot  now  discourse; 
Love  rarely  conquers  with  a  sudden  force. 
Nor  must  I  that  acknowledge  as  my  due. 
Which  was  perhaps  a  compliment  to  you : 
If  any  thing  in  me  he  can  approve, 
I  may  believe  it  gallantry,  tiot  love. 

Aid.  I  shall  no  more  yoxxr  modesty  oifend : 
Pardon  a  forward  zeal  to  serve  my  friend. 
But  if  ought  add  a  blessing,  'twill  to  see 
You  made  as  happy  i^s  you  have  made  me.  \^Exeunt. 
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Enter  Tissaphermu  and  Patroclus. 

Tls.Do  yoQ  underetand,  PkttroclaSj  what  vVe  done? 
Have  you  considef'd  that  you  are  my  son  r 

Patro. '  Sir,  'tis  a  title  I  am  proud  of 

l\s.  How  oan  you  dien  descend  to  things  so  base^ 
That  blot  my  glory,  and  my  name  defiioe  f 
Whilst  thus  your  blinded  ibily  so  adores 
The  only  traitor  that  my  soul  abhors. 

Patro.  How,  sir!  I  doat  upon  the  man  you  hate^ 
No,  I  had  never  thoughts  so  impious  yet. 
By  all  my  hopes,  if  any  wretch  there  be 
S'unhappy  to  be  held  your  enemy^ 
Rather  than  in  my  breast  his  image  bear^ 
rd  raze  it  from  my  heart,  or  stab  it  there. 

Tis.  Stay,  lest  you  should  pronounce  too  ruh  a 
doom ; 
Believe  it  is  a  blow  will  wound  you  home. 

But  I  will  try 

What  gen'rous  resolution  you  express. 
Know  then  you  must  hate  Alcibiades. 

Patro.  Protect  me  Heaven  I  can  you  command 
that  I 
Should  break  that  knot  you  did  so  lately  tie  ? 
Was't  not  your  love  that  did  our  friendship  join  ? 
Did  notyour  kind  embraces  second  mine  ? 

71s.  Embraces!   love!  and  kindness!    what  are 
these? 
The  outward  varnish  that  our  hearts  di^uise. 
Hast  thou  so  long  with  courts  conversant  been. 
The  various  turns  of  power  and  greatness  seen^ 
And  hast  thou  not  this  mystery  yet  founds 
Always  to  smile  in*8  face  we  mean  to  wound  ? 
Come,  you  must  hate  him,  nay  and  kill  him  too. 

Pdtro.  Oh  ^t  me  rather  beg  my  death  from  you. 
Can  you  command  me,  sir^  to  wound  a  heart. 
Whereof  I  do  possess  so  great  a  part  ? 
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In  that  I  should  prove  a  self-murderer ; 
Piercing  his  breast,  I  stab  my  own  image  there. 

Tis.  Come,  lay  these  idle  boyish  scruples  down^ 
Do  as  becomes  your  virtue  and  my  son. 
Can  you  behold  him  rev'ling  in  my  place. 
And  turning  all  my  honours  to  disgrace : 
And  can  you  of  so  little  value  prize 
The  honour  of  your  blood,  not  to  shed  his  ? 

Patro.  Oh,    sir,    no    farther  ui^e   this    horrid 
theme. 
Twill  blast  your  glories,  aqd  your  wjeaths  defame. 
Do  but  look  on  that  life  you  would  destroy. 

See  if  it  ben*t  as  spotless  and  serene 
As  that  which  in  their  heaven  blest  saints  enjoy. 

Pure  and  untouched  but  with  a  thought  of  sm. 
By  all  th'  endearments  of  a  filial  love,  [Kmels. 

And  if  that  charm  cannot  your  pity  move. 
By  my  dear  mother  s  ghost,  whose  dying  prayer 
Bequeathe  me  her  chief  treasure  to  your  care. 
This  unjust  cruel  enmity  lay  down. 
And  do  not  in  his  friend  destroy  your  son. 
On  the  past  brav'ry  of  your  youth  look  back, 
There  the  bright  patlis  of  all  your  triumphs  track : 
Think  what  *twill  be  those  glories  to  exchange 
For  a  base,  brutal,  infamous  revenge. 
Oh,  sir,  recal,  recal  the  dire  decree, 
•  Tis  such  a  deed  as  fate  will  shrink  to  see. 

Jh.  Then  'tis  the  fitter  to  be  done  by  me. 
Give  this  unmanly  childish  pity  o'er. 
Or  ne'er  presume  to  call  me  father  more. 

Patro.  Then  see  how  I  resign  that  interest  here : 

[Rises. 
Thus  all  the  bonds  of  duty  cancelled  are. 
Whilst  such  black  horrors  in  your  soul  I  see, 
•You're  not  my  father,  but  my  enemy. 
Now  against  me  let  all  your  vengeance  come. 
Thus,  thus  my  breast  for  your  revenge  has  room. 
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Brave  Alcibiades— — 

fio,  since  such  barbarous  mischiefs  you  dare  do^ 

ril  die  for  him^  but  scorn  to  live  for  you. 

Why  don't  you  strike^  sir?  is  your  rage  grown  faint? 

Tis.  I  fear  I've  too  much  trifled  with  this  boy ; 
Curse  on  his  honour,  'twill  my  hopes  destroy. 
But  rU  smooth  all  in  time.     O  my  dear  son. 
Now  art  thou  worthy  to  be  call'd  my  own. 
None  but  a  heart  that's  truly  noble  could 
Ever  deserve  a  title  to  my  blood. 
N03  may  ye  both  in  your  brave  friendship  be 
As  truly  happy  as  I  am  in  thee. 
That's  curst — ^  [/iside^ 

Patro.  Is  then  my  father  kind  ?  can  he  approve 
Our  friendship  ?  does  he  once  more  crown  our  love  ? 
Oh,  sir,  let  thus  my  acknowledgment  be  given. 
As  we  for  blessings  offer  thanks  td  Heaven.  [Knceh. 

Tis.  Rise,  rise,  thou  comfort  of  my  age;  I  now' 
Have  understood  all  I  could  wish  to  know. 
Alas,  in  this  disguise  I  did  but  try 
The  strength  and  virtue  of  thy  constancy. 
Tis  a  refreshment  to  this  hoary  head. 
To  prove  that  virtue  which  myself  have  bred. 
Thus  blest  in  peace  I'll  to  my  grave  descend. 
As  the  declining  sun  goes  down  at  night, 
Pleas'd  with  the  rising  of  an  o£^spring  light. 

Patro.  Such  mystic  ways  &te  does  our  loves  eon« 
firm. 
As  rooted  trees  stand  faster  by  a  storm. 
Afler  this  shock  our  friendship's  more  secure. 
As  gold  try'd  in  the  fire  comes  forth  more  pure;  \E.vU. 

Tis.  There's  some  foundation  yet  for  my  design ; 
The  captive's  brave ;  I'll  try  to  make  him  mine. 
TJnweary'd  I  will  let  my  fury  range. 
And  leave  no  heart  unsearch'd  to  find  revenge*  [E^it' 

VOL.  I.  D 
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SCENE  II. 

A  dark  Tent. 
Theramnes  in  Chains. 

Ther.  How  sweet  a  quietude^s  in  fetters  found ! 
That  it  seems  almost  freedom  to  be  bound* 
Though  thus  confin*d,  my  agile  thoughts  may  fly 
Through  all  the  regions  o£  variety. 
Here  in  a  trice  I  can  th6  world  run  o*er, 
And  finish  whole  years'  labours  in  an  hour. 
But^  oh  my  mistress !  my  Timandra  lost ! 
That  is  the  only  bitterness  I  taste. 
This  outward  fetter  but  my  body  chains. 
But  th»t  the  freedom  of  my  soul  detains. 
Why  by  my  rivaFs  sWi^rd  did  I  aM>t  fall ; 
So  bravely  have  embraced  one  death  for  all  ?    * 
Yet  why  should  I  court  such  an  abject  fate  ? 
Courage  is  the  supporter  of  the  great. 
Methinks  Fye  something  yet  to  do,  might  prove 
Becoming  both  my  glory  and  my  love, 
ril— *9ii !  this  does  my  busy  thoughts  prevent 

Enter  I^ssaprernes. 

Is  that  old  fiend  for  a  tormentor  sent  ? 
^  Good  wt,  iq)on  what  message  are  you  come  ? 
Am  I  then  destined  to  some  harder  doom  ? 

Ttf .  No, .  I  am  come  to  give  your  sorrows  ease. 
I  know  you  hate,  sir;  Alcibiades : 
Nay,  and  I  know  you  love  Timandra  too. 

Ther.  Well,  sir,  all  this  I  know  as  well  as.  you. 

7h.  Come,  if  you  dare  be  brave,  be't  on  this  ueme: 
Dare  you,  sir,  ravish  her,  and  murder  him  ? 

TJier*  For  what  dark  ends  do  you  this  question 
bring? 
Dare!  s^death,  old  sir,  I  dare  do  any  thing. 
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Tis.  That  word  then  all  my  former  doubts  secures ; 
Be  only  resolute,  and  Timandra's  yours. 
My  stratagems  so  subtly  I  will  lay. 
That  to  .}rour  arms  your  mistress  FU  betray. 
Thus  then,  as  the  first  step  to  our  design. 
Your  guards  Til  with  adulterated  wine 
Secure ;  so,  they  charmed  in  a  lethargy, 
rU  from  your  bonds  and  prison  set  you  free. 
Then,  when  some  happy  moment  shall  present, 
Timandra  lefl  unguarded  in  her  tent, 
Both  of  us  thither  in  disguise  will  move, 
To  end  your  rival,  and  complete  your  love. 
For  when  your  fill  of  bliss  you  have  enjoy'd. 
And  your  full  {Measures  with  themselves  are.  cloy M : 
I  thither  will  alarm  our  enemy. 
Where  by  both  swords  he  shall  be  sure  to  die ; 
And  the  next  night  (the  watch-word  given  by  me) 
You  may  *scape  through  the  guards  to  liberty. 

7%er.  Revenge!  my  love  enjoyed,  and  freedom  too! 
Then  in  the  name  of  Pluto  be  it  so. 
What  stupid  ignorance  the  world  possest. 
That  only  fuiy  plac*d  in  the  youthful  br^sast ! 
No,  His  in  age  alone  great  spirits  are  young : 
The  souls  but  infant  when  the  body's  strong. 
These  hoary  heads  like  grisly  comets  are. 
Which  always  threaten  ruin,  death,  and  war. 

Tis.  Alas,  such  tame  souls  know  but  half  a  growth: 
I'll  make  my  age  a  stq)  to  a  new  youth : 
Such  murders  and  such  cruelties  maintain/ 
I'll  from  the  blood  I  shed  grow  young  again. 

7%er.  Let's  in  the  name  of  horror  then  go  on ; 
Methinks  I  long  to  have  the  bus'ness  done : 
Something  like  conscience  else  may  all  defeat ; 
You  know,  sir,  I'm  but  a  raw  villain  yet. 

Tis.  Conscience!   a  trick  of  state,  found  out  by 
those 
That  wanted  power  to  support  their  laws  i  . 

D  8 
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A  bue-bear  name^  to  startle  fools :  but  we^ 

Tliat  know  the  weakness  of  the  fellacy^ 

Know  better  how  to  use  what  nature  gave. 

That  soul's  no  soul,  whieh  to  itselFs  a  slave. 

Who  any  thing  for  conscience  sake  deny. 

Do  nothing  else  but  give  themselves  the  he.  [^Exeunt.. 

SCENE  III. 
The  Camp. 

Enter  Patroclus  and  Draxilua* 

Patro.  Why,  madam,  do  you  fly  a  lover's  prayer  ? 
Is  cruelty  the  privilege  of  the  fair  ? 

Dr^o?.  You  cannot,  sir,  in  the  camp  be  beauty's  slave. 
Where  honour's  th'  only  mistress  of  the  brave. 

Patro.  But  'tis  a  rugged  honour  got  in  arms. 
When  not  made  soft  by  beauty's  sweeter  charms ; 
That  melts  our  rage  into  a  kind  desire. 
Whilst  Love  refines  it  in  his  purer  fire. 

Drax.  Lovers,  whose  flights  such  sublime  pitches 
chuse. 
Oft  soar  too  high,  and  so  their  quarry  lose. 
But  you,  sir,  know  to  moderate  your  height. 
Missing  your  game,  can  easily  slack  the  flight. 

Patro.  Such  faint  essays  may  fit  a  common  flame; 
But  my  desires  have  a  far  nobler  aim. 
Religious  honour,  and  a  zeal  that's  true, 
Rais'd  by  that  deity  to  whidi  I  sue. 

Drax.  Those  who  to  deities  their  offerings  pay. 
Make  their  addresses  in  an  humbler  way ; 
Not  in  a  confidence  of  what  they  give. 
But  modest  hopes  of  what  they  shall  receive. 

Patro.  I  in  my  offering  no  assurance  have. 
Though  an  ambition  to  become  your  slave. 

'  Drax.  Yes,  .but  when  once  admitted  to  that  place, 
You'll  still  be  looking  for  some  acts  of  grace. 

Patro.  Some  little  favours  pity  can't  deny^  , 
You  are  too  noble  to  use  cruelty. 
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Dras.  See^  sir,  the  qaeen!  I  beg  you,  sir,  forbear. 
Patro.  Madam,  this  way [^Exeunt. 

t 

/ 

Enter  Queen  and  Ardella. 

Queen.  Did  he  then  suffer  no  surprize  ?  no  show 
Of  alteration  ?  let's  the  progress  know. 

Ardel.  In  order,  madam,  to  your  command,  I  went, 
And  met  him  coming  from  the  royal  tent : 
Where,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  past. 
Ere  I  would  feast,  I  save  him  first  a  taste ; 
Told  him  how  much  his  courage  you  approved. 
That  he  in  no  mean  path  of  glory  mov'd. 
Who  in  his  arms  had  so  successful  been, 
T'engage  a  monarch,  and  oblige  a  queen. 
Then  nearer  came,  and  whisper*d  something  more, 
B^an  to  intimate  Love*s  mighty  power. 
He  briskly  took  the  hint,  and  readily 
B^n  to  urge  some  pretty  things  to  me. 
By  which  encouraged,  I  to  the  business  drew, 
To|d  him  in  fine  it  only  was  his  due 
To  be  admired  by  all,  and  loVd  by  you. 

Qtieen.  Aiid  did  not  then  his  alterM  looks  betray 
Some  ecstasy  ?  some  marks  of  lively  joy  ? 

Ardel.  No,  madam,  he  knew  better  policy, 
Talk'd  of  your  honour,  and  his  loyalty ; 
Fine  smoothing  terms  to  cloak  a  passion  in* 
But  if  your  majesty  ■*■ 

Queen.  What  ? 

Ardel.  — Had  but  seen 

How  much  his  carriage  did  his  words  deceive^ 
When  with  a  gentle  sigh  he  took  his  leave. 
As  if  he  Ianguish*d  till  the  mipute  came. 

Queen.  Dost  thou  then  think  heentertains  my  flame? 
Let's  to  my  tent,  and  wait  his  coming  there. 
Such  swarms  of  love  within  my  breast  there  are. 
The  heat's  too  furious  for  my  soul  to  bear. 
What  would  I  give  but  for  a  taste  of  bliss ! 
Ob,  the  choice  sweets  of  a  stol'n  happiness!  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L    Alcibiades^  soiw.. 

• 

Alci  Under  what  fatal  planet  was  I  bora ! 
Sure  at  my  birth  the  heavens  themselves  did  mourn ; 
Disjointed  Nature  did  her  course  forbear^ 
And  held  within  her  womb  a  eivil  war. 
I  who  but  now  did  fame  and  conquest  brings 
And  added  to  tl^  glories  of  a  king, 
Must  see  my  trophies  all  thrown  down  again 
By  the  base  passions  of  a  lustful  queen ! 
Why  was  pot  I  born  to  a  common  fate. 
Free  from  the  gjofious  troubles  of  the  great  ? 
So  in  some  huinble  (sell  my  years  have  spent, 
Blest  with  a  private  peacisable  content. 
The  vulgar  mortal  feels  not  fortune's  harms ; 
The  highest  structures  still  »rp  shook  with  stordfi^. 
See  too,  she's  here ;  what  sh^U  I  do  or  speak  ? 
Fate  has  beset  me,  IVe  no  i^ay  to  t^ke, 

Enter  Queen  and  Ardella. 

Queen.  My  lord,  you  somiethipg  djscompps'd  apr 
pear; 
Surely  there's  nothing  that  can  fright  you  h^re. 

Alci.  Majesty,  madam^  is  a  thing  divine. 

Queen.  If  that  disturb. you,  sir,  I'll  lay  by  V^ine. 
Methinks  I  apprehend  a  greater  pride. 
To  view  the  paan  whose  glories  spread  so  wide. 

Aid.  Madam,  you  on  them  set  too  high  a  price. 

Queen.  Perhaps  I  see  pot,  sir,  with  common  eyes; 
They  best  of  honour  judge  that  honour  have ; 
I  find  a  secret  in  me  says  you're  brave ; 
You  need  not,  sir,  unfold  it,  you  can  guess, 

Aku  How  craftily  she  would  her  lust  exprejM^ 
And  set  her  ills  off  with  ^  winning  drej»s } 
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Whftt*8  to  be  done»  which  way  shall  I  oondiMfe  } 
I  miiBt  abuse  my  king^  or  must  be  nide.       [^Aiide* 
I  cannot  speak 

Queen.  — — *My  lord,  let*s  sit  a  whik : 
Won't  you  vouchnfe  yoor  visitant  a  smile  ? 

AlcL  Smiles,  madam,  were  too  insolent  a  joy. 

Queen.  Fie  1  put  these  fermal  compliments  zmwj. 
Ardblla^  sing  that  song  I  heanf  to-day. 

SONG. 

I. 

The  brightest  Goddea  of  the  ely^ 

Haw  did  she  panting^  sighing  be^ 

And  languishing  desire  to  die! 
For  the  triumphant  God  of  war 
Amidst  his  trophies  did  appear^ 
As  charming  rough  as  she  was  fair. 

II. 

Their  Umes  were  blest,  they  had  a  son^ 
The  little  Cupid ;  who  has  shown 
More  conquests  than  his  sire  ier  won. 
He  grew  the  mightiest  god  above^ 
By  which  we  him  a  rebel  prove 
To  heaven^  that  dares  be  so  to  Love. 

III. 
How  soft  the  delights^  and  how  charming  thijoy, 
Where  love  and  enfoyment  each  other  support! 

Let  the  cynical  fool  call  pleasure  a  toy. 
Who  ne'er  fame  in  the  camp  hadf  nor  hce  in  tht 
court ! 
O  so  kindly  the  combos  each  other  succeed. 
Where  'tis  triumph  to  die^  and  a  pleasure  to  bleed. 

Aid.  The  air  is  charming—— 
Queen.  Retire.  [ilnV  Aediua. 

No  lively  symptoms  of  a  growing  fire ! 


-  «^  -  ^  •_ 
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rU  niy  him  farther  \Aside. 

My  lord,  your  hand ;  how  beats  your  pulse?  I  fiear 
YouVe  ill ;  cold  drops  upon  your  brows  a^^ar ; 
I'll  wipe  them  off;  come,  isir,  your  fears  remove. 
You  need .  not  blush  to  tell  me  that  you  love, 
ril  do  it  for  you,  nay,  I  more  will  do, 
Blush  for  myself  too^when  I  blush  for  you* 
Sure  this  will. take;  what  d<if?8  your  wonder  mean  } 
Is  love  so  strange  ? 

Aid.  iOh  name  not  that  again ! 

Could  you  such  wrong  to  iroyal  Agis  do  ? 
Think  what's  to  heaven  and  to  your  virtue  due. 

Queen.  Must  I  be  bated  then  ?  and,  sir,  by  you? 


Pish,  why  do  you  talk  of  heaven  and  virtue  how 

[Milfthf. 

Alcu  Not  new-made   mothers  to  their  infants 
bear 
A  firmer  passion,  or  a  tenderer  care. 
Show  me  yours,  or  your  honour's  enemy, 
See  with  what  vigour  to  your  revenge  rll  fly,  ; 
For  you  with  life  I  willingly  could  part ; 
But  whilst  that  lasts,  Timandra  has  my  heart. 

Queen.  The  heavy  pleasures  of  the  marriage  bed^ 
Dull  repetition  soon  will  render  dead. 
Taste  fnesher  joys,  and  when  they  teaious  grow. 
Then  the  old  pleasures  may  seem  gay  and  new. 
,  Alci.  Coulo  I  expect  to  have  such  language  heard. 
Where  beauty  and  such  innocence  appear'd  ? 

Queen.  Can  you  my  little  beauty  men  approve  ? 
And  is't  so  difficult  a  thing  to  love  ? 

Alci.  Love,  madam  I  only  be  as  truly  good. 
As  yoii  are  fair,  I  shall  not  need  be  woo'd ; 
ni  love  you  as  the  sister  of  my  blood. 

Queen.  A  sister's  love's  a  lean  insipid  bliss, 
So  little,  we  can  hardly  name  what  'tis. 
Where  is  the  transport,  ecstasy,  delight  ? 
Tis  like  thin  meat  to  a  shaqp  ajqpetite. 
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Alci.lkDioiw  you*rebeaiiteottt  as  the  blnhiiigiiioni : 
Your  beams  tfaie  Ivstre  of  m  king  adorn. 
That  king  whose  pietjr  me  haj^  made ; 
And  can  I  in  retam  praftne  hai  bed  } 
Though,  madam,  Tve  Kv^d  ftee,  and  nerer  set 
Limits  to  any  thing  we  caU  d^gkt. 
Yet  raise  not  new  rebdlicms  in  my  blood : 
Beauty  hath  darts  too  keen  to  be  withstood. 

Queen.  Yet  all  its  power  has  no  force  o*er  you. 
Your  cruel  heart's  immoreable ;  but  know 
Twill  to  your  honour  be  but  ill  applied. 
That  for  your  loye  si  queen  o^ected  died. 

Aid.  What  is't  your  majesty  would  have  me  do  ? 

Queen.  Are  you  so  ignorant  that  yx>u  doo*t  know  } 
.  Aid*  Death !  not  tonave  some  sense,  were  to  un* 

-man 
Myself,  but  I*U  be  conqueror  if  I  can. 
Should  I  be  made  a  <^|^ive  ta  her  charms. 
Ere  I  ai!n  warm  in  my  Timandra*s  arms? 
One  stratagem  TU  for  my  freedom  tiy.  {^Aiide. 

Madam,  no  longer  111  your  power  deny : 

[TotheQuvm. 
For  if  these  eyes  had  ne*er  Tlmandra  known. 
You  only  might  have  calfd  my  heart  V^ur  own. 
But  whilst  with  her  I  eigoy  ]a9^  and  life. 
And  you  remain  the  mighty  Agis*  wife ; 
Know  this  is  all  I  can  in  justice  do, 
Tm  ready  on  your  least  commands  to  show 
I  live  for  her ;  but  yet  could  die  for  you. 

Queen.  Must  I  then  only  border  upon  bliss  ? 
Rest  on  the  confines  of  my  hf^ppiness  ?  v 

As  souls  that  are  excluded  heaven  for  sin. 
See  all  its  glories,  but  can't  enter  in. 

Aid.  No,  madam ;  free  from  the  doll  clogs  of  sense. 
Well  reap  delights  of  nobler  excellence. 
Our  entwinM  souls  each  other  shall  enjoy. 
Tread  virtue's  paths,  and  newr  lose  their  way. 
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But  if  one  in  hb  motvon  chance  to  err. 
Straight  regulate  it  by  the  (^erV  sphere : 

^Till  at  the  last. 

When  the  short  zodiac  of  this  life  weVe  past. 
With  new-impt  zeal  bejood  the  stars  we'll  ftjr. 
There  meet,  and  mingle  lo  a  deity. 

Queen.  Then  to  all  hopes  of  happiness  adieit> 
Since  my  chief  bliss  IVe  lost  in  losing  you« 
Oh  the  tyrannic  cruelty  of'  fate^ 
That  lets  us  know  our  happiness  too  late. 
Yet  why  should  I  to  fears  and  sorrows  bend. 
If  only  on  their  fete  my  hopes  depend  ? 
A  rival  and  a  king  I  may  remove : 
There's  nothing  difiieult  to  them  that  love. 

lEjnt  Queen. 

Alci.  She's  gone    ■ 

Greatness,  thou  gaudy  torment  of  our  souls, 
The  wise  man*s  fetter,  and  the  range  of  feois. 
Who  is't  would  court  thee  if  he  knew  thy  ilk  ? 
He  who  the  greatest  heap  of  honour  piles. 
Does  nothing  else  but  build  a  dangerous  shelf. 
Or  erect  mountains  to  overwhelm  himself.       [Esit. 


SCENE  II. 

« 

A  Grove  adjoining  to  the  Camp. 

Enter  Tissaphernks  and  Thekamkes  disguised. 

Tis.  Now,  sir,  jcnite  free,  and  prosperously  move. 
To  reap  the  long  wished  harvest  of  your  love* 
One  mmute  and  you're  in  Timandra's  arms, 
Now  fettered  in  the  power  of  her  charms : 
Methinks  the  tbou^  e*en  my  old  blood  alarms. 

Thcr*  His  rage  sure  works  him  to  an  (ecstasy : 
How  the  old  monster  hi^  hia  villany ! 
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Good  sir,  dispatch,  I  cannot  brook  dday ; 

I  waste  in  expectation  of  my  joy. 

Bnt  hark,  did  you  not  hear  a  murm'ring  talk  ? 

Tis.  Perhaps  *tis  she  come  in  liiis  grove  to  walk : 
Stay,  here  they  are ;  by  heaven  the  same,  *tis  she. 
Retreat  awhile;  blest  opportnnihr  I 

[They  go  to  the  door* 

Enter  Timandra  with  a  hook  in  her  hand^  and 

Draxilla. 

Tim.  Methinks,  Draxilla,  when  Atlanta  ran. 
And  slaughter  was  the  only  prize  she  wan  ; 
Her  power  a  too  cruel  rigour  bore. 
To  kill  those  she  had  wounded  so  before. 

[The&amkes  throws  off  his  disguise^ 

Ther.  Tlien,  madam,  be  not  guilty  of  her  ill : 
Me  the  poor  wretch  you've  wounded,  do  not  kill. 
Ah  in  your  heart,  if  such  a  sense  there  be 
Of  the  injustice  of  her  cruelty ; 
How  much  more  pity  from  your  breast  is  due 
To  him,  who  every  minute  dies  for  you ! 

Tim.  My  lord  Theramnes !  by  what  lucky  hap 
Have  you  irom  guards  and  prison  made  escape  } 

Ther.  Who  wears  your  sacred  image  in  his  breast. 
Is  of  such  pure  divinity  possest, 
And  from  ignoble  bondage  so  secure. 
That  feeble  chains  fall  off,  and  lose  their  power. 

Tim.  Then,  sir,  in  your  intended  flight  make  haste. 
Lest  by  some  fatal  chance  you're  once  more  lost. 

Ther.  No,  I  enjoy  a  nobler  safe^  here ; 
No  danger  dares  approach  when  you  are  near : 
These  groves  to  lovers'  bliss  are  dedicate. 
Free  finom  th'  uncivil  outrages  of  fate. 
Come,  let's  to  something  like  delight  draw  nigh. 
And  lose  ourselves  awhile  in  ecstasy. 

[Seizes  roughly  on  her. 


L 
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Tim.  Guard  me^  ye  Pbwers !  Draxilla^  help :  my 
lord  I        . 

Ti^,  Good^  gentle  madam^  if  you  please^  one  word* 
[Draxilla  runs  out,  crying  helpj  and 
TissAPHERNEs  d^fer  her. 

Ther.  I  cannot  see  my  rival  blest  alone ; 
Mu$t  he  reap  all  the  sweets,  and  I  have  none  r 

Tim.  This  outrs^e,  on  my  knees  I  beg,  forbear : 
See,  sir,  it  is  Timandhi  sheds  a  tear;      [Tis.  returns. 
Her  whom  you  vow*d  you  lov'd  with  noble  flame ; 
Oh  don't  by  savage  lust  profane  that  name ! 
If  *tis  the  envy  of  your  rival's  joy, 
Remove,  remove  th'  oflence  some  other  way : 
Save  but  ipy  honour,  and  my  life  destroy. 

Ther.    Such    tenderness   might  cool    another's 
blood: 
But.I  lim  too  unhappy  to  be  good. 
Jjct  virtue  to  dull  anchorites  repair. 
Who  ne'er  had  soul  enough  to  know  despair. 
I'll  banish  the  encroacher  from  my  breast. 
And  shake  him  off  ere  he  take  hold  too  fast. 
Cocqe,  let's  retire  within  this  covert  by ; 
I  am  impatient,  and  my  blood  boils  high. 

Tim.  I  will  not  go,  I'll  die  a  martyr  here. 

Ther.  Then  I  must  drag  you. 

Tim.  Barb'rouy  ravisher ! 

Oh!  oh! 

Enter  Alcibiades.    . 

jilci.  ■   ■     Did  I  not  hear  a  tender  cry  ?    . 
Oh  heavens  I  turn,  base  hell-hound,  turn,  and  die. 

[^DraxDS. 
Ther.  That,  sir^  will  thus  be  better  uiiderstood. 

[Draws. 

Tis.  You've  undertook,  sir,  more  than  you'll  make 

good.     [Draws.  [They  both  make  at  him. 
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Enter  Patroclus. 

•  * 

Patro*  How*8  this  ?  assaulted!  and  by  such  base 
odds! 
Courage^  my  friend !— — 

{^After  a  fierce  fight  between  Axx:ibiades  and 

KKAMNKS^    FaTROCLUS    Ond   TlSSAPHBKNXS^ 

Patroclus  drives  his  father  off  the  stagCj  and 
Alcibiades  runs  Therabikes  through. 

Alci. ^To  the  curst  abodes 

Of  tortui^d  souls  that  in  dark  horror  dwells 
Thus  fly,  and  to  thy  fellow  devils  tell. 
It  was  my  sword  that  sent  thy  soul  to  hell. 

n^er.  Hold,  sir,  enough ;  I  must  your  victim  fiill. 
Though  an  atonement  for  my  sin  too  small. 
My  hasty  soul  can  make  no  longer  stay. 
Death  tolls  his  leaden-bell,  and  calls  away; 
And  now  like  some  sad  traveler  taking  view 
Of  the  long  journey  that  I  have  to  go. 
Whilst  I  my  thoughts  to  heaven's  sweet  mansions  bend. 
Without  your  mercy  no  admittance  find. 
Oh  but  one  word  of  pardon  ere  I  die ; 
Secure  of  that,  my  soul  dares  boldly  fly. 
Absolved  by  you,  it  must  have  welcome  there. 
As  incense  that  is  offer'd  up  with  prayer. 

Tim.  My  pardon,  and  my 'prayers  too  receive ; 
More  than  your  guilt  could  ask  me  I  could  give : 
Be  happy  as  your  penitence  is  true ; 
And  may  kind  Heaven  forgive  you,  as  I  do.  [JVeeps. 

TJier.  Ah !  can  your  piety  vouchsafe  a  tear 
Of  pity  on  an  impious  ravisher ! 
My  soul  will  leave  me  in  an  ecstasy ; 
And  I  shall  want  the  sense  to  know  I  die. 
Thus,  pure  divinity,  at  your  feet  I  bow  ; 
Here  *tis  my  soul  would  make  her  latest  stay : 
Nor  can  she 

Beginning  hence  her  journey,  miss  the  way. 
But  I'd  fprgot ;  beware  of~<^  [Dies* 
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Aku  Who  can  fear. 

That  is  secured  by  charms  so  pow'rful  here  ? 
Within  these  spheres  my  guardian  angels  move  i 
These  are  my  seats  of  safety^  as  of  love. 

Tim.  They  weakly  others  guards  that  can't  de- 
fend 
Themselves ;  I  fear  more  mischief  may  depend 
On  this  disaster    ■ 

Enter  Patroclus. 

« 

Alci.  So  when  a  storm  blows  o'er^ 

And  a  calm  breeze  has  smoothed  the  rugged  deep. 
The  joyful  mariners  can  fear  no  more : 
But  thus  embrace^  and  lull  their  cares  asleep. 

[^Embraces  him. 
Welcome  my  life's  protector,  only  friend. 
Hah !  what  does  that  sad  look  and  sigh  intend  i 
Are  you,  sir,  wounded  ? 

Patro.  Yes,  too  deep,  I  feari 

Alci.  Forbid  it.  Heaven !  where  is't  ? 

Patro.   .  — — Oh  here,  sir,  here ; 

My  soul  is  pierc'd,  I'm  tortur'd  ev'ry  where : 
Your  friend !  ah  let  that  title  be  no  more ; 
Behold  xne  as  a  wretch  forlorn  and  poor. 
Imagine  ev'ry  form  of  misery ; 
And  when  you've  summ'd  up  all,  then  look  on  me. 

Alci.  Now  some  blest  angel  to  my  soul  reveal 
This  doubt :  can  he  be  wrong'd,  and  I  not  feel  ? 
Ah  I  kind  Patroclus,  this  sad  silence  break. 

Patro.  Oh,  sir,  you  must  not  hear,  nor  must  I 
speak. 
Paint  out  black  horror  in  its  deepest  dread. 
And  troops  of  murder  hov'ring  o'er  yourliead ; 
And  when  that  hideous  mask  of  hell  you  see. 
Think,  if  you  can,  that  they  came  all  from  me. 

Aki.  Confusion  I    how   my    thoughts    begin  to 
start ! 
A  hew  unwonted  heat  has  seiz'd  my  heart. 
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Something  unruly,  that  would  &in  get  ipkct ; 
But  ril  subdue'L— Be  free,  kind  friend,  ales  I 
Force  me  not  wrong  our  friendship  and  roar  worth. 

Patro.  That  charm's  resistless,  and  I  £sel  *twill 
forth. 
But  oh  it  must  not ;  dotj  does  forbid  ; 
Yet  what's  my  duty  if  my  honour  bleed  ? 
Know  then,-Hnow  that  diis  stubborn  heart  wmdd 

break  I 
My  cruel  fiekther— oh  I  dare  not  speak. 

Aid.  Hahl 

Patro.  Led  by  some  blind  mistaken  jeak>usy. 
Heaps  treasons  upon  you,  and  shame  on  me. 
It  was  by  him  Theramnes  made  escape. 
And  'twas  he  back'd  him  in  this  impious  rape. 
But  oh,  no  more  I  shame  does  my  words  suppress : 
Yet  think  what  he  will  do  that  durst  do  this. 
I'll  go  and  try  if  I  his  rage  can  stay : 
I  may  divert  the  stream  another  way.    [£xiV  Pateo. 

AkL  Kind  youth,  I  cannot  fear  thy  father's  hate : 
He  sells  bis  honour  at  too  cheap  a  rate. 
What  have  I  done  that  could  be  call'd  a  wrong  ? 
No,  I've  a  guard  of  innocence  too  strong ; 
Whilst  I  unspotted  that  and  friendship  ^ar. 
No  danger  is  so  great  that  I  need  fear. 

Tim.  Yet  be  not,  sir,  regardless  of  my  fears ; 
Some  pity  have  of  these  sad  sighs  and  tears. 
Whither,  oh  whither  would  your  rashness  lead ; 
To  urge  a  ruin  levell'd  at  your  head ! 
Let  us        — 

To  some  recess  that's  safe  and  humble  go : 
Timandra  can  bear  any  thing  with  you. 
Let  int'rest  the  unfix'd  and  wav'ring  sway ; 

With  us 

Love  shall  supply  what  Fortune  takes  away. 

AkL  Sure  'tis  not  my  Timandra's  voice  I  hear : 
She  ne'er  had  cause  to  think  that  I  could  fear. 
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Have  I  so  .many  dangers  over  past, 
Poorly  to  shrink  from  villany  at  last  ? 
No,  with  my  innocence  1*11  brave  his  hate, 
And  meet  it  in  a  free  undaunted  state : 
See  all  with  smiles,  as  fearless  and  as  gay. 
As  infants  unconcern'd  at  dangers  play. 

Tim.  Then  T\\  perform  what  to  my  love  is  due  j 
Unsteady  doubts  be  gone,  blind  fears  adieu : 
I  were  unworthy  of  the  heart  you  gave, 
Were  I  tfian  you  less  faithful,  or  less  brave. 
And  of  my  courage  too  this  proof  I'll  give. 
When  you  dare  meet  a  death,  I'll  scorn  to  live. 
Nor  longer  be  a  vassal  to  my  fear ;  ^ 
We'll  in  each  other's  chance  a  j>ortion  bear. 
So  fate  has  thus  at  least  some  kindness  shown. 
Neither  can  wretched  be,  nor  blest  alone.    [E.veunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  Camp. 

Enter  Tissaphernes  and  four  Villains. 


Tis..  Is't  done  ?■ 


1  ViL  Sir,  to  a  point  your  will's  fulfiir4 ; 
Theramnes'  guards,  as  they  lay  drunk,  were  kill'd : 
Draxilla  too,  by  the  ambush  you  had  laid 
For  your  retreat,  was  in  her  flight  betray'd. 

T%s.  Next,  as  from  me,  be  there  a  message  sent,^ 
To  bid  my  son  attend  me  in  my  tent ; 
In  his  passage  thither  you  may  seize  him,  so 
Convey  him  to  the  cave 

1  Vil.  —My  lord,  we  go. 

Tis.  Ye  are  the  best  of  rogues ;  but  disappear : 

[Exit  3  Vil. 
You  know  your  business :  so,  the  king  is  here. 

Enter  King  and  Queen  attended. 
King.  Lead  to  the  grove— 
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Jts.  Ohy  sir^  there's  treason  in  the  camp ;  retreat^ 
But  now  the  guards  I  in  confusion  met^ 
Who  led  me  where  Theramnes  I  beheld. 
The  late  Athenian  captive  general,  kill'd. 
That  little  breath  he  had  left,  he  employed  to  shew 
His  honour  and  his  gallantry  to  you  ; 
Treasons  so  strange  and  horrid  did  relate. 
As  would  seem  almost  treason  to  repeat. 
But,  sir,  you  have  no  longer  safety  here : 
Secure  yourself,  and  leave  all  to  my  care. 

King.  No  more!  you  know  not  what  you  urge  me 
to; 
Secure  myself  I  am  I  a  king  or  no  ? 
Tlie  monarch,  who  when  danger's  near  sits  down. 
Shews  but  a  feeble  title  to  a  throne : 
The  best  securities  in  courage  are ; 
We  but  subscribe  to  treasons  which  we  fear. 
Be  free,  and  let  me  the  bold  traitor  know. 
To  stem  the  torrent  I  myself  will  go : 
In  state  Til  meet  the  fond  capricious  wretch, 
And  dare  him  with  that  crown  which  he  would  snatch. 

Tis.  Alas,  dread  sir,  force  me  not  to  declare. 
The  name  would  wound  your  sacred  breast  to  hear. 
I,  in  revealing,  honour  should  offend : 
He  once  was  noble,  sir,  and  call'd  me  friend. 

King.  How,  sir,  your  friend !  and  traitor  to  my 
crown : 
Reveal  him,  or  his  treasons  are  your  own. 

Tis.  Alas,  but  must  1 1 — ^'tis  so  foul  a  deed, 
I  cannot  speak. 

King*  Hell^  sir;  d'ye  play?  proceed. 

Tis.  Then,  to  be  short,  he  you  so  lately  strove 
Tengage  in  all  the  firmest  ties  of  love. 
He  whom  you  almost  had  from  nothing  rais'd. 
And  on  the  highest  seats  of  honour  plac'd ; 
Has  thence,  this  use  of  all  your  favours  shown. 
To  make  them  steps  to  mount  into  your  throne. 

VOL.  I.  E 


\ 
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King-  Pefead  me !  what  do  I  hear  I- 


'"«*VB^ 


Sir,  you  have  rais'd  a  tumult  in  my  breast. 
Which  will  not  be  so  suddenly  appeased  ; 
By  Heavens,  see  all  that  you  inform  be  true. 
Or  may  all  torments  which  to  the  damn*d  aTQ  due 
Light  on  me,  if  inflicted  hot  on  you. 
The  brave  Athenian  false !  it  cannot  be : 
His  soul  ne*er  dreamt  of  such  impiety. 

Th.  Sir,  you're  unkind  if  you  suspect  me  fafee^ 
I  never  yet  abus'd  your  ears  with  tales ; 
Had  I  such  mystick  policy  pursued. 
Perhaps  I*d  now  been  kindlier  understood* 

King.  Alas,  dear  friend,  misconstrue  not  my  zeal^ 
Weigh  not  my  passions  in  nice  reason's  scale. 
Who  would  believe  a  king  should  blindly  plaCQ 
His  love  so  firmly,  for  returns  so  base  ? 
Rack  me  no  more,  but  the  dark  scruple  clear : 
My  souFs  in  a  convulsion  till  I  hear* 

Tis.  Yes,  sir,  'tii^  be,  and  thus  his  plots  were  lajd. 
Th*  Account  I  from  the  dying  captive  had ; 
Whom  he  with  liberty  had  bribed,  to  join 
With  him  in  this  his  treacherous  design : 
This  night  w^th  th*  Qpemy  your  camp  f  invade> 
On  promise  it  should  be  by  him  betray'd. 
Which  when  th?  gallant  captive  did  disdain, 
I^^  wa^f  to  combat  dar*d,  and  by  him  slain. 
If  you  insist  on  farther  evidence, 
Theramnes*  murder'd  guards  enough  convince : 
Hence  you  my  farther  confirmation  have. 

King.  Be  bold ;  speak  what  thou  knowest 

4  ViL  — ^When  to  relieve 

The  captive's  guards,  I  by  command  was  sent, 
I  found  them  murdered  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 
In  one  of  them  some  life  did  yet  remain. 
Who  told  me  they  were  by  our  general  slain, 
'Cause  they  Theramnes'  freedom  had  denied* 
More  he  had  said,,  but  at  these  words  he  died* 
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King.  It  WAS  enough .  Treason^  h6w  dai^k  art  thou  ? 
In  shapes  more  various  than  e*er  Proteus  knew. 
By  Heaven  Til  make  him  base^  despised,  aind  pbor, 
More  wretched  than  e*er  monster  was  before^ 
Naked^  and  stripM  of  all  his  dignities, 
I'll  lay  his  odious  crimes  before  his  eyes. 
Then,  when  his  mind  is  lab*ring  with  regret. 
To  make  his  infamy  the  more  complete. 
Some  common  slate  shall  on  him  justice  do. 
And  send  his  soul  among  the  damn*d  below. 
Guards  wait  oh  him  [2b  Tissaphernes. 

Gro,  ere  my  love  return  and  I  repent. 
And  s^ize  up6n  the  traitor  in  his  tent. 
A  speedy  vengeance  best  befits  this  wrong, 
'Twere  too  much  mercy  to  delay  it  long. 

Enter  Axx:ibIades  and  Timandra. 

Aid.  This  way's  the  king  ? 

Tis.  H)e*s  here  leapt  into  the  net. 
Thus,  sir,  the  king  salutes  you.    [Gttards  seize  Alc. 

Aui.  Slaves,  retreat. 

Tim.  Alas,  my  lord ! 

Tis.  — Sir,  'tis  the  king*s  command. 

The  least  of  them  I  never  durst  withstand. 

AUn.  But,  sir,  what  meaning  can  this  usage  bear  ? 

Tis.  The  king,  sir,  quickly  all  your  doubts  will 
clear. 

King.  Away  with  him,  thou  poison  to  my  eyes. 

Aid.  The  basest  wretch  not  unconvicted  dies. 
Sir,  let  m^  know  what  'tis  that  I  have  done. 
Unworthy  of  my  honour  or  your  crown. 
If  in  your  cause  who'd  spend  his  dearest  blood. 
And  is  to  be  your  meanest  vassal  proud. 
No  greater  welfare  than  in  3r6urs  does  know. 
If  he  be  an  olBender,  I  am  so. 

King.  How  cunningly  he  would  seenl  innocent. 
And  gild  with  flattery  his  foul  intent ! 
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Tims  traitors  in  their  fall  are  like  the  sun. 
Who  still  looks  &irest  at  his  going  down. 
'Sdeath,  sir^  do  you  believe  me  child  or  fool, 
Whom  ev'ry  fawning  word  or  toy  can  rule  ? 
By  Heaven  FU  let  you  see,  sir,  your  mistake ; 
Hence  with  the  traitor  quickly  to  the  rack, 

Alci.  Sir,  hear  me  speak 

King.  What  is't  that  you  can  say. 

Who  would  my  crown  and  your  own  trust  betray  ? 
When  you  from  prison  set  the  captive  free. 
Basely  to  win  him  to  your  treachery : 
Whom,  when  on  him  your  plots  could  nothing  do. 
You  kiird,  'cause  he  more  honour  had  than  you. 

Alci.  By  all  above,  sir,  I  am  innocent : 
I  ne*er  knew  what  tlie  thought  of  treason  meant. 
But  know  from  whence  this  jealousy  you  drew. 
From  him  that  hates  me,  and  abuses  you : 
Theramnes  had  his  liberty  from  hence : 

[To  TlSSAPHKRM£S« 

And  for  designs  so  base— — 

Tis.  Oh  impudence ! 

To  what  prodigious  height  will  treason  climb ! 
Dare  you,  sir,  charge  me  with  your  heavy  crime  ? 
Old  as  I  am,  mv  sword  shall  do  me  right. 
But 

Alci.  — Monster,  hence,  and  them  that  fear  thee 
fright : 
T|iink*8t  thou  to  play  with  the  black  deeds  th6u*8t 

done? 
Were  I  but  free,  though  naked  and  alone. 
Thou  too  defended  by  a  desp'rate  crew. 
And  all  indeed  more  near  being  damned  than  you ; 
This  single  arm  should  prove  my  cause  is  good, 
And  chronicle  my  honour  in  their  blood. 

King.  Is't  thus,  sir,  you  would  plead  your  inno- 
cence ? ' 
Think  you  t'outbrave  us  with  your  impudence  ? 
Once  more,  the  traitor  to  his  tortures  bear. 
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Queen.  But,  sir^  your  justice  now  is  too  severe. 
'Twere  an  ill  triumph  after  victories. 
To  make  the  conqueror  the  sacrifice ; 
That  gallantry  some  privilege  may  plead. 

King.  His  treasons  are  too  plain,  and  open  laid^ 
And  all  his  merits  weighed  against  them  light. 

Queen.  Should  we  him  guilty  of  worse  crimes 
admits 
And  that  in  his  death  youM  worthiest  justice  shew. 
Yet  to  forgive's  the  nobler  of  the  two. 

King,  when  Deidamia  pleads,  I  can't  deny : 
His  doom's  this  time  recalled,  he  shall  not  die ; 
But  (robb'd  of  all  his  joys)  let  him  be  sent 
To  a  perpetual  imprisonment ; 
His  treasures  rifled,  and  his  wife  a  slave. 

Alci.  Here    on    my  knees   let   me  one  favour 
crave. 
Whatever  fate  you  have  designed  for  me, 
It  is  embracM :  but^  sir,  let  her  be  free ; 
Let  all  the  weight  of  the  allegM  ofience 
Light  upon  me ;  wrong  not  her  innocence. 

Tim.  How  mean  and  abject  is  your  courage  now  I 
Think  you  that  I  dare  suffer  less  than  you  ? 
No,  sir ;  in  this  he  has  no  right  to  plead ; 
Whatever  you  think  either  has  merited, 
Let  equal  justice  on  us  both  be  shown : 
And  as  we  are,  so  let  our  fates  be  one. 

Alci.  Thou  wonder  of  thy  sex. — 

King.  I'll  hear  no  more : 

How  dare  you  tempt  an  angry  monarch's  power  ? 
*    But  since  his  fate  so  gratefully  you  esteem ; 
Let  her  be  pris'ner  too,  but  far  from  him. 
He  must  not  be  so  happy  to  have  her, 
For  fetters  would  be  blessings  were  she  there. 
Go,  see  ye  execute  our  orders  straight. 

Tim.  Thus  we  with  smiles  will  entertain  our  fate. 
My  dearest  lord,  farewell ;  let  not  a  sigh 
Or  tear  proclaim  we  grieve  bur  parting's  nigh. 
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Were  it  to  qiiit  pi^r  happiness  a  pain^ 
Joy  were  not  then  a  blessings  but  a  chfip* 
No,  let  us  part  ^8  dying  martyrs  do, 
Who  leave  this  life  only  to  gain  a  n^w. 
Grief  equally  ignoble  were  as  vain^ 
Since  we  at  least  in  heaven  shall  m^t  again. 

Alci.  So  from  their  oracles  the  deitie3 
Instruct  the  ignorant  world  in  myster^e^ 
But,  part !  that  word  wpiild  ipajke  a  saint  4^pain 
Obedience  cannot  be  a  virtue  here. 
If  so,  yi^  gods,  ye  have  such  pr^cppts  giyen. 
That  an  example  would  confound  your  h/e^yeq  : 
Duties  beyond  omnipotence  you  ^pjo)n  | 
Can  you  forsake  your  heaven,  or  |  leave  mine  i 
Till  when  thus,  king,'rm  fix'd  beyonfl  r^mqv?. 
With  all  the  c^mepts  of  an  endless  love. 
Kill  me,  thou  yet  shalt  of  thy  ends  d^sp$iir. 
My  soul  shall  wait  upon  her  ^v*ry  lyherfi^ 
Nay  I'd  not  fly  to  ijeaveq  till  she  came  there. 

King.  S(hall  I  thus  see  myself  out-b|r^v'd?  Aw9y> 
He  is  a  traitor  that  but  ^ms  to  stay. 

[Alcibiaj>£s  matches  a  sp^rdfrom  one 
of  the  Guards. 

Alci.  Nowlaiparm'd,  deathtothatwretchtbatstirs. 

King.  Sir,  do  not  think  to  look  us  into  feats  ? 
Disarm  him,  guards,  or  kill  him. 

[They^ght  and  dmrm  him* 

Tis.  Pu3h  home^  ye  dpgs: 

Alci.  .   —— Sordid  slj^v??. 

Thus  evVy  ass  tlie  helpless  lion  braves^. 
Adieu,  divinest  of  thy  ^x,  adieu !   * 
I  never  thought  that  I  could  part  till  now. 
Now  I  deserve  the  w^r^^  &te  has  in  store^ 
That  in  so  brave  a  cause  should  do  no  more. 

\The  Guards  offer  to  kad  Urn  ^ff. 
Yet  stavy  one  look.    Thus  does  the  needl?  steer 
To  liis  W'd  Northj  an/d  fa^9  ^ppld  coqie  mpr^  n^K ; 
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When  in  the  eager  prospect  of  his  joy. 
He  is  by  sotne  rude  artist  snatdi'd  away« 
Farewell* 


dWi^ 


Tim.  Farewell,  and  if  your  memory 
£*er  trouble  you  with  such  a  thing  as  I, 
Let  not  a  sigh  come  fihom  youj  but  believe 
Fd  rather  be  forgot,  than  you  should  grieve. 

j4lci.  Such  worth  shall  in  each  temple  have  a  shrine. 
What,  to  regain  b6t,  would  I  not  resign  ? 
But  she's  too  heav'nly  to  be  longer  mine. 

[Exeunt  several  ways  gtktrded^  looking 
back  at  each  other. 

King.  She*s  gone,  but,  oh !  what  mighty  charmi 
there  lie 
Coiteh'd  in  the  narrow  circle  of  an  eye ! 
Had  she  but  staid  another  minute  here, 
I  had  worn  chains,  and  been  her  prisoner : 
And  still  I  fear  my  heart  is  not  my  own ; 
For  if  so  bright  when  to  a  dungeon  gone> 
How  would  she  shine  triumphant  on  a  throne?  {Exit* 

Queen.  So,  now  or  never  must  my  love  succeed  ? 
Vainly,  weak  king,  hast  thou  his  doom  decreed. 
In  this  beginning  of  his  fall  thou*st  shown 
But  the  imperfect  figure  of  thy  own. 
Few  hours  remain  'twixt  thee  and  destiny. 
Till  when  grow  dull  in  thy  security. 
Timandra's  and  thy  death  is  one  design ; 
Then  if  a  crown  can  tempt  him,  he  is  mine.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

ft 

SCENE  I. 

TlSSAPHEllNEi^  S0lUd4 

Tis.  Now  like  a  lion  on  my  pfey  Fll  fettit ; 
Revenge,  thou  solace  to  a  troubled  breast ! 
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Could  but  Theramnes  in  Elisium  know^ 
How  would  his  ghost  rejoice  at  what  I  do ! 

[Theramnes's  Ghost  rises. 

Ghost.  Oh  no 

Tis.  Death,  what  is  that  I  hear  and  see ! 
Begone,  dull  ghost ;  if  thou  art  di^mn'd,  what's  that 
to  me  {* 

Ghost.  From  deepest  horror  of  eternal  night. 
Where  souls  in  everlasting  torments  groan. 
Where  howling  fiends  lie  chain  d,  and  whereas  no 

light. 
But  thickest  darkness  covers  ev'ry  one, 
I  come  to  warn  thee,  mortal,  of  thy  sin ; 
Short  time  is  here  left  for  thee  to  remain ; 
'Twere  fit  that  thy  repentance  soon  begin. 
For  think  \yhat  His  to  live  in  endless  pain* 
Farewell: [fiescwds. 

Tis.  ^"Twas  an  odd  speech ;  i)ut  be  i|:  sq : 

Pish ;  hell  itself  trembles  at  what  I  do ; 
Ai^d,  its  submission  better  to  express. 
Sends  this  ambassador  to  make  its  peace. 
Let  idle  fears  the  superstitious  awe ; 
With  me  my  resolution  is  a  law. 
Repentance  now  would  be  too  late  begun : 
Ages  can't  expiate  what  I  have  done. 
And  if  below  for  souls  such  torments  are, 
Methinks  there's  yet  some  brav'ry  in  despair, 
llie  easy  king  looks  Ifttle  in  his  state. 
His  crown  is  for  his  head  too  great  a  weight : 
But  I  will  ease  him,  and  adorn  this  brow. 
Thus  to  my  aims  no  limits  I'll  allow. 
Revenge,  ambition,  all  that's  ill,  shall  be 
My  bus'ness  ;  so  I'll  bscffle  destiny. 
Hell  I  No— 

I'll  act  such  things  whilst  here  I  have  abode. 
Till  my  own  trophies  ^raise  me  to  a  god. 
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Enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Now  such  an  engine  is  it  I  would  h«ve» 
I  know  he  is  a  traitor,  and  is  brave. 
rU  bait  him  with  ambition  that  shall  move  i 
Then  if  complacent  to  my  ends  he  prove^ 
In  seeming  to  comply  with  his  design, 
ril  make  him  but  an  instrument  to  mine : 
For  when  success  me  to  my  wishes  calls, 
rU  shake  him  off,  and  thien  lynpropt  he  Alls. 
My  lord  i 

7%s.  Madam. 

Queen,  My  &ther  lov*d  you  well, 

IVe  heard  him  oft  of  your  achievements  tell; 
When  in  his  camp  such  gallant  deeds  you  wrought 
And  alwi^s  victory  and  triumph  brou^t. 

Jts*  Mfadam,  your  fiitber  was  all  good  and  iust. 

Queen.  He  could,  why  may  not  I,  your  honour 
trust? 

.7]^«  You  wrong  it  else,  vour  father  lives  in  you ; 
As  I  was  his,  I  am  your  champion  too. 
Though  old,  agaiifst  your  foes  this  sword  shall  plead 
Your  right ;  name  but  your  traitor,  and  he*s  dttd. 

Queen.  Nay,  sir,  the  traitor's  not  alone  my  foe. 
His  injuries  extended  arp  to  you. 
To  you  to  whom  he  owes  all  he  eiyoys, 
Ye.t  basely  him  that  gave  him  growth  destroys ; 
Whilst  for  his  ills  he  would  his  kindness  plesd. 
To  heap  your  honours  on  your  rivars  head. 
Rally  your  courage  up,  if  you  are  brave. 
And  at  once  mine,  and  your  own  honour  save. 

Tii.Yourmajestywouldmeantheking.  Do  you  try 
My  resolution,  or  my  loyalty  ? 

Queen.  Your  courage,  sir,  is  known ;  your  loyalty. 
If  you  have  any,  you'll  find  due  to  me. 
Through  me  these  honours  you  in  Sparta  bore. 
And  'twas  my  father  made  you  great  before. 
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Now  know  it  is  the  king»  •  whose  perjur'd  soul 

Has  doDQ  me  injuries  so  l)ase  and  foul^ 

That  all  that's  good  will  blush  at ;  his  vows  past 

To  me,  all  in  another's  love  are  lost. 

Nay,  with  my  honour  too  my  life  must  Meed ; 

He  with  the  geoerars  has  my  fell  decreed. 

To  take  the  fair  Timandra  to  his  bed. 

Let* s  go  surprise  him  now  he's  fiill  of  wine ; 

Revenge  me  on  his  life,  his  crown  is  thine. 

Tis.  Madam,  indeed  the  injuries  you  feel 
Cry  loud ;  nor  do  I  tamely  see  my  ill. 
But  you  must  swear  to  me  you  will  be  true. 

Queen.  By  all  that^s  holy  V\\  be  so  to  you. 

Tis.  ril  doH ;  but,  madam,  know,  I  undertake 
To  hazard  life  and  honour  for  your  sake ; 
Should  you  betray  me 

Queen.  Nay^  now  you  are  unkinder  than  before. 
To  my  first  oatb  FU  add  a  million  more. 

Tis.  And  you  will  still  be  mindfiil  of  the  crown  ? 
-  Queen.  Had  h^  ten  thousand,  they  were-  all  your 
own. 

Tis.  Thi^  then*s  his  fate ;  pity  a  crime  were  here : 
He  shan't  have  time  enough  to  make  a  prayV. 

[^Draws  a  dagger. 

Queen.  Be  bold ;  and  prosper  in  thy  brave  design ; 
And  when  his  death's  perform'd,  the  next  is  thine. 

[Aside.  \_Ejit. 

Tis.  This  trap  was  dangerously  and  subtly  laid. 
But  I  am  not  so  easily  betray'd. 
Her  love  to  Alcibiades  I  know ; 
Her  woman  for  me  did  that  kindness  do : 
And  since  she  is  so  good  at  the  design, 
I'll,  to  oblige  her  give  her  one  of  mine. 
My  zealous  urging  of  her  oath  was  done, 
Not  to  prevent  her  plots,  but  hide  lav  own. 
I'll  cherish  her  in  all  that  she  pretends, 
So  make  her  aims  but  covers  to  my  ends. 
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For  when  Fm  seated  on  thf  Spartan  throne. 

Both  her  and  all  her  treasons  1*11  disown : 

Prove  both  her  judge  and  her  accnser  too. 

And  on  her  my  first  act  of  justice  do. 

So  all  my  doubts  and  fears  will  be  o'er-past. 

And  by  her  fall  I  fix  myself  more  fiut.  [Eait. 

An  Apartment,  vith  a  Chair  of  State,  and  Ify  it  a 
Table,  with  the  Crown  and  Sceptre. 

Enter  King  and  Lords. 

King.  My  lords^  no  more;  weVe  dranl^  tpode^pl 
Td  now 
A  while  be  private. 

Lords.  V  Royal  sir,  we  go.  {Exit  Lords. 

King.  Boy,  tak^  thy  lute,  aqd  with  a  pleasing  f|r 
Appease  niy  sorrows  aiid  d^lufi?  wy  C!^Kp\Sits  dfwn* 

SONG. 

Princes  that  rule  and  empires  M^oy, 

How  transitory  is  their  state  ! 
Sorrows  the  glories  do  allay y 

And  richest  crowns  have  greatest  weight. 

7%e  mighty  numarch  treason  Jkarsj 
AmMtious  thoughts  within  him  raw; 

His  life  all  discontent  and  car^y 
And  he  at  best  is  hut  a  slofoe. 

Vainly  we  think  mth  fond  delight 

To  ease  the  hurden  of  our  cares; 
Each  grief  a  second  does  invite^ 

Andsorrowsi  are  each  other^s  heirs* 
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IV. 

JPor  me  J  my  honour  I*  II  maintain^ 

Be  gallant  J  generous^  and  brwoe^ 
And  when  I  quietude  would  gain^ 

At  least  Ijmd  it  in  the  grave. 

[2he  King  falls  asleep. 

t  *       *  * 

Enter  Queen,  and  Tissaphernes  with  a  dagger. 

Queen.  He  sleeps;    now  let  the  fatal  deed  be 

done* 
Hah !  what  are  these,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown ! 
So  did  the  drowsy  dragon  sleep,  when  he 
Lost  the  rich  fruits  of  the  Hesperian  tree. 
First  we'll  secure  his  cro^n,  and  then  he  dies. 

[Takes  up  the  crown. 
TTius  Fni  discharged  of  all  my  promises. 
Take  this,  and  if  I  claim  your  promise  too, 

[Puts  it  on  his  head. 
You're  king,  and  justice  is  your  duty  now. 

Come,  by  bis  fiadl 

This  your  first  step  to  glory  solemnize, 

rU  make  you  king  ;  make  him  my  sacrifice* 

2h.  I'll  do't,  but  stay— 

[Advances  towards  the  King. 

Queen.  Nay,  quickly  to  him  go ; 

Sir,  he  expects  no  ceremony  now, 

7i>.  Thus  then  I        hab !  how  alier'd  am  I  grown  I 
I  stand  amaz'd,  and  dare  not  venture  onv 
There  is  in  majesty  a  secret  charm. 
That  puts  a  fetter  on  a  traitor's  arm  : 
I  cannot  do't> 

Queen.  Then  look  on  her  that  dares. 
How  despicable  is  the  man  that  fears ! 
Give  me  the  latal  inatmment  of  death  t 

[Takes  the  dagger  from  him. 
Myself  will  in  his  heart  this  dagger  sheathe; . 
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Then  blush  to  think^  if  e*er  the  world  should  know^ 

That  a  frail  woman  durst  do  more  than  you. 

Courage-^he  smiles,— 

[^Advances  towards  the  King. 

Some  pleasing  dreams  his  fancy  entertain ; 

Oh  it  were  pity  he  should  wake  again. 

Thus,  king,  thy  life  and  empire  I  command : 

Accept  this  from  thy  Deidamia's  hand.    [Stah  him. 
King.  Hah,  murdered !  Deidamia,  and  by  you ! 

What  is*t  that  faithless  woman  will  not  do  ? 

Henceforth  all  loyalty  and  love  farewell. 

When  after-ages  shall  this  story  tell, 

*Twill  be  a  truth  too  sad  to  be  received ; 

Nor  shall  the  world  be  by  itself  believed. 

Did  I  for  this  even  crown  and  empire  quit. 

To  lay  all  my  ambition  at  your  feet ; 

When  at  the  altar  strictest  vows  I  paid  ? 

Nor  were  they  with  less  zeal  performed  than  made. 

I  lov*d  you  far  above  that  life  youVe  spilt. 

Till  e*en  my  passion  was  become  my  guilt. 

I  for  your  sake  deprived  heaven  of  its  due. 

Took  adoration  thence  to  pay  it  you. 

And  must  this  be  the  reward  for  all  Tve  done  ? 

Yet  I  shall  have  this  comfort  when  I*m  gone. 

That  I  no  longer  shall  with  thee  remain. 

But  die  in  hopes  we  ne*er  shall  meet  i^in.      [Dies. 
Queen.  He's  gone,  and  now,  my  lord 
Tis.  Oh,  what  is't  you  have  done  ? 

A  while  lay  your  unruly  passions  down. 

View  but  the  sweet  composure  of  that  face. 

Where  grandeur  sat  attended  by  each  grace : 

Now  there  grim  death  his  ghastly  revels  keeps. 

And  pallid  horror  o'er  each  feature  creeps. 

Weep,  madam,  weep,  to  think  your  rage  has  given 

That  blow,  which  robs  the  world  to  enrich  heaven. 

Oh  my  dear  lord,  that  e'er  I  liv'd  to  know 

This  day  t  madam,  I  can't  conceal  it. 
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Queiii. ^Say  you  80  ? 

But,  sip,  I  scotxi  to  be  betray'd  by  you. 

[At  the  noise  of  people  entering^  thrcnes  awa^ 
the  dagger  J  then  falls  upon  her  knees,  and 
lays  hoUl  of  Tissaphernes,  then  speaks. 
Treason,  treason,  treason, 
Is*t  not  etlough  youVe  shed  my  husband*?  blood  ? 
Tis.  The  devil ! — r^-^ 

Queen.  And  robb*d  the  world  of  all  thafs  great  and 
good. 
But  you  must  seek  my  life ;  oh  pity  take. 
If  not  for  mine,  at  least  for  virtue's  sake  1 
Tis.  Hell  and  plagues  t 

Queen.  But  veny  do  I  name  that?   for  all  that 
e*er 
The  world  had  left  of  it,  lies  murdet*d  th^i^. 
Tis.  Very  fine. 

Queen.  Yet  though  youVe  robb'd  him  of  his  life, 
save  mine : 
ril  live  to  ask  hed,veti  pardon  for  your  sin.     , 
Ih.  So,  now  FU  stop  your  mouth. 

[Breaks  from  her^  and  takes  up  the  dagger. 
Queen.  Heljpl  murder!  treason!  help! 

Enter  Lords. 

1  JLord%  How,  TiseaphemeK,    arm'd  against  the 
queen; 
What  means  this  posture,  sir  ? 

Queen.  Oh  noble  lord, 

If  e'er  your  pity  could  a  tear  afford. 
Weep  down  an  ocean  there ;  behold  the  spring 
Of  Sparta's  hopes  lies  murder'd  in  her  king. 
And  had  not  I  the  traitor's  rage  withstood. 
He  with  my  husband's  too  had  mix'd  my  blood. 
See  where  he  guilty  stands. 

Lord.  ■     ■      Great  Agis  slain ! 

By  Tissaphemes  too  ? 
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Queen.    .  Yes,  he  to  gain 

The  Spartan  cronrn^  this  blpody  deed  has  done. 
See  he  already  haa  luurp'd  the  crown ; 
His  hot  ambition  could  not  bear  dela3ns, 
But  on  therojral  spoils  thus  proudly  preys; 
Insults  in  his  treason. 

Tis.  —I  am  now  run  dowii< 

So  &r,  that  all  hopes  of  recovery's  gone : 
But,  madam,  can  you  dare  to  lay  tibis  guilt 
On  me  ?  wa&*t  not  by  you  his  blood  was  apilt  ?  . 

Queen.  By  me !  base  wretch,  would  thy  impietr 
Lay  this  inhuman  regicide  on  me  ? 
I,  wound  this  breast  ?  ah,  dearest  saint,  too  well 
I  knew  thy  worth  T  [tVeeps. 

Tis.  Death !  she'll  be  queen  >  of  hell : 
Pluto  will  grow  in  love  with-  her  for  this. 

Lord^  My  lord,  treasan!sL above  all  pardon. 

Tis.  ^Tis. 

Lord.  l%en,  sir,  to  justice. 

Tis.  No,  thus  I  deny.         [^Presents  his  diigger. 
I  liv'd  not  by  it,  nor  will  by  it  .die. 
Was  it  for  this  my  stratagems  I  laid 
To  ruin  her,  to  be  by  her  betray'd  ? 
Curse  en  my  narrow  fate ;  but  yet  to  show 
That  I  love  murder  too  as  well  as^  you. 
Thus,  perjur'd  queen. 

[Offers  to  stab  the  Qu££n,  but  is  hindered 
by  the  Lords. 

Queen.  See,  how  he'd  still  pursue 
His  treason !  hence  to  justice  with  him  go : 
Hourly  let  on  the  rack  his  pains  increase. 
Till  he  the  horror  of  his  guilt  confess. 

Tis.  That  shall  not  need.  Til  own  the  deed  as  mine. 
But  glory  in't,  it  was  a  brave  design. 
The  king  kilFd !  and  I  ruin'd !  to  complete 
Thy  lust,  all  by  one  stratagem,  was  gre^t ! 
So  great,  that  for  its  sake 
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I  can  with  satisfaction  yield  my  breath. 

Else  I  should  take  no  pleasure  in  my  death. 

But  ere  I  go,  be  pleas  d  to  entertain 

The  last  kmd  precepts  of  a  dying  man. 

Be  bloody,  false,  revengeful,  lustful ;  all 

That  can  be  found  recorded  on  hell's  roll 

Embrace ;  where-e'er  you  rising  virtue  see, 

Down  with  it,  and  set  up  impiety. 

Make  that  your  theme,  leave  nothing  ill  undone. 

So  copy  Tissaphemes  when  he's  gone ; 

IVho  leaves  this  counsel  as  a  legacy : 

Tis  my  religion,  and  Til  in  it  die. 

[Eant  Tis.  guarded. 
Queen.  Hence  with  the  wretch- 
Mean  while  to  my  dead  lord  I'll  sorrows  pay, 
And  after  his  sigh  my  own  life  away.    [^Ejnt  Lords. 
So,  now  they  are  gone— -Hah,  who  comes  there  ? 

Enter  Ardella. 

Ardel.  Tis  I. 

Queen.  Ardella,  on  that  thing  cast  back  an  eye  f 
Twas  once  a  king,  but  thank  these  hands  now  none : 
Nay,  start  not,  Tissaphernes  too  is  gone ; 

[Ardella  starts. 
His  treasures  all  are  thine  as  a  reward. 

Ardel.  You  are  too  kind 

Queen.  See  straight  a  draught  prepared. 
And  murderers ;  Timandra  next  must  fall ; 
You  know  our  will,  let  it  be  done. 

Ardel.  It  shall.  [Ej;€unt  severally. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  darkened  Tent. 

TiBCANDRA  asleep  upon  a  Cauchf  a  Spirit  comes  and 

sings. 

Merlin.  Come,  my  Salla^  came  away^ 
Thy  Merlin  calls. 

Salla,  (withinO  Whither  f 

Merlin.  Hither;  we^ve  no  business  tthday: 
And  where  innocence  sleeps  we  securely  may  play. 

Salla.  I  come.  [Enters. 

Merlin.  So,  welcome  my  dear^ 
But  first  Itfs  disperse  the  black  clouds  that  are  here. 

Both.  Round  about  this  place  we  range^ 
And  its  gloomy  darkness  change 
To  a  bright  delightful  grove, 
A  proper  scene  for  happy  love. 

The  Scene  changes  to  Elyzium. 

Merlin.  Nest,  to  divert  this  fair  one^  all 
Our  wing'd  companions  we^U  call, 
And  the  air  for  music  charm. 
Whilst  they  their  measures  here  perform. 

Both.  Come  all  ye  bright  forms  that  inhabit  the 
air. 
And  ease  with  your  pleasures  the  cares  of  the  fair 
Here  frolic  and  skip,  oh  no  longer  delay  ! 
But  let  each  clap  his  wings,  and  away. 

Several  spirits  of  the  air  descend^  and  dance. 

Salla.  Now  let  us  discover  the  mansions  of  rest^ 
Where  lovers  with  eternal  Joys  are  blest. 

[A  glorious  temple  appears  in  the  air,  where  the 
spirits  of  the  nappy  are  seated.] 

VOL  I.  F 
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SeCy  fair  oncy  see^  not  long  ere  you 
To  those  glorious  seats  shall  go. 

Another  Spirit.  The  lustful  queen  thirsts  for  your 
bloody  • 
And  you  are  for  the  world  too  good. 

Merlin.  Nor  s/iall  you  come  alone,  your  l&Cer  too 
Must  meet  a  fate  the  same  with  you. 

Salla.  But  here  your  troubles  all  shall  cfose^ 
*Tis  the  seat  of  endless  bliss. 

CHORUS. 

Here  in  endless  pleasures  they 
Keep  eternal  holy  day. 
Here  they  revely  sporty  and  are 
Crown  d  with  joys  still  new  and  rare  ; 
Their  pleasures  too  can  never  dicy 
But  like  themselves  have  immortality. 

Merlin.  See  the  kind  spirits  smile,  and  now 
They'll  bless  her  with  a  nearer  view. 

[The  whole  body  of  the  temple  moves  downward.] 

CHORUS. 

Descendy  oh  ye  glories  descend ! 
Who  with  blessings  eternal  are  crmtid  ; 
To  this  nymph  your  kind  influence  lend. 
Whilst  the  spheres  all  with  harmony  resound. 
Merlin.  She  wakes  ;  let  the  apparition  go  ; 
By  the  damp  upon  my  wings  I  know 
Something  ill  is  drawing  near  ; 
Comey  Salla,  come  away ;  oh  come  away,  my  dear. 

They  all  vanish^  and  the  Scene  changes  again  to  the 

Tent. 

Tim.  IVe  had  a  dream  might  make  a  lover  blest ; 
Oh  sweet  delights  of  everlasting  rest  I 

[Queen  appears  at  the  entrance. 
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How*8  this  I    the  queen?    what  oen  her  comii^ 
mean? 
Qtieen.  Ardella,  with  the  ruffians  here  remain ; 
ril  in,  and  with  soft  words  her  temper  try ; 
If  without  him  she*ll  live^  she  shall  not  die. 

Madam! 

Hm.  Your  pleasure ! 

Queen.  Oft  Fve  heard  you^re  brave ; 

But  the  best  proof  of  gallantry  you  gave. 
When  of  your  noble  lord  you  were  bereft. 
And  such  a  bliss  with  so  rare  patience  left. 

Tim.  Madam^  our  flames  a  nobler  passion  rules 
Than  fondness^  th*  idle  guilt  of  wavVmg  fools ; 
'Our  loves  knew  a  hr  hi^er  exGellence 
Than  the  half  pleasures  of  a  minute's  sense. 
Queen.  Then  you  may  love,  since  you  can  with 
him  part ; 
He  has  made  a  conquest  o'er  my  tender  heart 
Lfove  governs  here ;  and,  since  my  husband's  dead. 
Fate  and  my  choicest  wishes  have  decreed 
He  should  both  in  his  love  and  throne  succeed. 

Tim.  Do  you  believe  empires  or  crowns  can  nrnke 
Him  his  Timandra  and  his  fiuth  forsake  ? 
Or  think  you  I  an  atom  will  resign 
Of  that  heart  which  by  holy  vows  is  mine  ? 
No,  I  will  keep  him,  maugre  cruelty. 
Queen.  But,  madam,  do  you  know  what  'tis  to  die? 
Tim.  Yes,  'tis  to  lay  these  clogs,  our  bodies,  by, 
And  be  remov'd  to  blest  etemi^. 
By  death  relief  from  all  our  griefs  we  gain. 
And  by  one  put  an  end  to  years  of  pain ; 
By  that  we  in  one  minute  find  out  more 
Than  all  the  busy  gown-men  study  for ; 
Who  after  in  dull  search  they've  ages  spent. 
Learn  nothing  but  to  know  they're  k[norant. 
Death  is  a  blessing,  and  a  thing  so  nur 
Above  the  worst  of  all  our  frailties,  fear, 

V  2 
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It  claims  our  joy,  since  by  it  we  put  on 
The-  top  of  happiness,  perfection  : 
Quit  him !  no  never  whilst  I  here  have  breath ; 
He's  mine  in  spite  of  cruelty  or  death: 

Queen.  Then  enter,  ye  grim  ministers  of  fate. 

Enter  Murderers  with  poison. 

Does  not  your  stubborn  courage  now  abate  ? 

Tim.  No,  my  resolves  more  fix'd  and  firm  are  grown! 
Bring  dreadful  racks  and  tortures  yet  unknown^ 
Provide  one  foi^  each  sense,  and  then  do  thou 
Tempt  me  my  love  and  interest  to  forego, 
'Midst  all  my  pains  Til  smile  and  tell  thee,  no. 

Queen.  But,  minion,  soon  your  insolence  shall 
cease. 
Come,  since  such  resolution  you  express. 
Take  this;  demur  not;  do't — 

[Gives  her  a  bowl  of  poison. 

Tim.  And  is  this  all  ? 

'  I  thought  to  have  had  a  more  heroic  fall. 
Expected  to  have  noblest  tortures  met. 
Not  by  dull  poison  to  have  found  my  fate : 
But  any  way  I  can  thy  power  defy ; 
Tis  for  my  Alcibiades  I  die.  [Offers  to  drink. 

Queen.  Yet  yield,  and  live 

Tim.  Live !  what  have  I  to  do 

With  life,  when  given  by  one  so  base  as  you  ? 
'Rius  I  despise  it [Drinks. 

Queen.  What  dismal  torture  straight  will  on  her 
seize! 
So !  'twas  a  health  to  Alcibiades. 

[After  TiMANDRA  has  drank  the  poison. 

Tim.^ow  blush  at  whM  thy  impious  rage  has  done; 
My  Alcibiades  is  still  my  own : 
And  if  thou  him  embrace  when  I  am  gone. 
Each  night  thy  bed  I'll  haunt,  and  challenge  there 
Those  joys^  of  which  thou  hast  bereft  me  here. 
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Anxious  shall  be  eadi  day^  disturbed  each  nighty 
A  restless  ^hade  I'll  still  be  in  thy  sight ; 
And  thee^  in  the  height  of  all  thy  pleasures  fright 
Heaven^  what  do  I  feel ! 

Queen.  Oh,  does  the  draught  succeed  I . 

Ardel.  Madam^  great  Alcibiades  is  freed^ 
And  just  ise  nt*ring. 

Queen.  —Straight  with  strictest  care 

Convey  her  in,  and  wait  my  pleasure  there. 

VThe  Mur<ferers  lead  in  TiMANoaa. 
Sweet  murder  \  Oh  no  physic  is  so  good 
For  th*  hopeless  lover  as  a  bath  of  blood. 
But  here  he  comes 

Enter  Alcibiades. 

Now  to  my  griefs  again^  [Veih^ 

Aid.  It  makes  me  wonder  how  I  freedom  gain ; 
All  things  confused  and  in  disorder  are. 
How's  this,  in  mourning  weeds?  unveil,  my  fain- 
Hah,  notTimandra!  [Queen  fcnv^i/i. 

Queen.  ——No,  sir,  though  'tis  one 

That  loves  as  nobly  as  Timandra  can^ 
Or  could,  did  she  yet  live,  but  she  is  dead. 

Aid.  How,  deaci! — — 

Quetn.  Yes;   Tissaphernes  that  bla<^  deed«;did 
do. 
Prompted  by  his  ignoble  hate  to  you. 
JBut  you  will  wonder  more  when  I  shall  tell,. 
That  by  his  hand  the  migh^  Agis  fell. 
The  king  is  slain,  both  I  and  Sparta  now 
Have  no  hopes  left,  biit  what  remain  in  you. 

Alci.  In  me !  alas  !  I  am  a  wretch  too  poor« 
Timandra  dead  I  curs*d  ever  be  the  hour 
Wherein  so  fair  an  innocence  was  lost.; 
Heaven  justly  now  may  of  its  glories  bo^$t ; 
For  the  most  bright  and  precious  saint  that  e!er 
The  world  enjoyed,  is  fled,  and  seated' there. 
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Queen*Why  do  you  let  your  griefffdistfaetyoiirMidf? 
Call  up  your  reaflon^  and  let  passion  cool. 
See  here  a  queen,  that  eourts  you  with  the  charms  ' 
Of  love^  a  crown,  and  empire,  to  her  arms : 
No  longer  for  Timandra  sorrow  wear ; 
I  will  supply  all  you  have  lost  in  her : 
ril  love  you  as  she  did. 

Aid.  Oh,  madam>  ao^ 

To  love  like  her^s  a  task  too  hard  for  you. 
Love  me  as  she  did!  why,  each  thought  she  had 
Of  me  was  such,  might  make  an  afigel  gladt 
For  crowns,  though  emp'ror  of  the  world  I  -were, 
I'd  turn  a  beggar  to  recover  her. 
Oh,  madam,  tempt  no  further ;  all's  but  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  can  have  a  thought  of  love  again. 

Qwfleii.  Never  !— 


Aid.  No,  neven- 


Queen.  Can  you  then  so  soon 

Forget  your  promise  ?  or  will  you  diisown 
That  e'er,  if  you  THmandra  should  survive. 
You  vow'd  you  only  for  my  sake  would  live  ? 
You  see  how  heaven  has  decreed-^-— « 

Aid.  '  -• Alas! 

I  then  the  blessing  knew,  but  not  the  loss ; 
Besides,  I'b^w  must  die 

Queen.  How,  sir,  is't  thus  my  proflfer'd  love  you 
prize? 

Aid.  I  do  not  hate  you ;  may  not  that  suffice  ? 

Queen.  Ungratefiil,  nol  but  Til  reward  thy  pride. 
Draw  back  :-— 

Tke  Scene  drawn^  discwers  Timandra  on  a 
cauehi  in  the  midst  of  her  pains. ' 

Go,  dotard,  in,  enjoy  thy 
And  know^  by  me  thy  lov'd  Timandra  died : 
Yes,  cruel  man,  by  me*-> 

Tim.  -No,  queen,  she 

And  still  to  all  thy  rage  defiance  gives. 
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Do  I  behold  my  dearest  lord  so  nigh !    [Spies  ^lcib. 
Shall  I  again  see  him  before  I  die  ? 

Aid*  Best  hopes  and  cc^Bfbrt  of  my  life,  Tm  here. 
How  fares  my  love  ? 

Tim^,    '  '  Oh,  eome  not,  oome  hot  near; 

My  blood's  all  fire,  infection's  in  each  vein, 
And  tyrant  death  in  ev'ry  part  does  reign ; 
But  I  for  you  could  sufier  much  mote  pain. 

Aid.  Kind  Heaven!  let  all  her  pangs  upon  me  fall: 
And  add  ten  thousand  more>  I'll  bear  them  all^ 
Do  but  restore  her  back.     Oh  cursed  queen ! 
What  devil  arm'd  thee  to  so  damn'd  a  sin  ? 
Couldst  thou  be  guilty^of  so  foul  a  deed  ? 

Queen.  Yes,  I  did  da't ;  by  me  the  king  too  bled : 
Unworthy  wretch !  and  all  for  love  of  you ; 
But  had  I  pow'r  I  now  would  kill  thee  too. 

Aid.  Oh  do't,  I'll  hht  out  all  Ihou'st  done  before, 
And  never  call  ^ee  base>  nor  cruel  more. 
Here  is  my  breast,  soon  the  kind  work  begin. 
Advance  thy  poniard,  send  it  boldly  in. 

Queen.  No,  thou  shalt  live  for  harder  destiny. 
But  first  shalt  see  thy  dear  Timandra  die. 

Aid.  Oh  misery  beyond  the  damn'd  beneath ! 
Must  I  not  happy  be  in  life  nor  death  ? 

Tim.  Alas !  cease  your  unnecessary  moan  : 
I  find  my  torments  quickly  will  be  gone. 
Though  I  could  wish  they  might  to  years  renew^ 
So  I  might  still  be  blest  with  seeing  you. 
Now  the  black  storms  of  fete  are  all  blown  o'er. 
And  we  shall  meet,  and  ne'er  be  parted  more. 
But  oh  ferewell  ■  [Dies. 

Aid.  My  dear  Timandra,  stay ! 

Ah  precious  soul,  fly  not  so  soon  away ! 

But  one  look  more ;  will  death  have  no  remorse  ? 

See,  'tis  thy  Alcibiades  implores. 

But  oh  she's  gone !  seize  there  that  murd'ress. 

Queen.  ^No : 

Seize  me !  'tis  more  than  all  your  camp  can  do; 
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Whoever  comes^ !  here's  my  guard ;  alas^  mean  fool, 

[^Presents  her  dagger. 
My  £ite*s  a  thing  too  great  for  thee  to  rule ; 
There  lies  your  constancy.  [Pointing  to  Timanora. 
[Alcibiades  J9ie^  to  the  Qu££N^  and  matches 
the  dagger  from  her. 
Alci.  Infernal  hag! 

Whose  eyVy  breath  infects^  each  look's  a  plague ! 
Could  not  thy  fury  on  my  bosom  rest. 
But   thou    must    wre^k    thy    vengeance   on   this 

breast? 
To  murder  her !         curse  on  me  that  I  stand 
Thus  idle !  now  thy  heart 

[Presents  the  dagger  to  her  breast. 
— But  oh  'twould  brand 
My  trophies  with  eternal  infamy, 
If  by  my  hand  so  base  a  thing  should  die :    . 
Her  ills  so  many,  and  so  odious  are. 
They  would  disgrace  an  executioner. 
Yet  I'd  do  something;  oh  I  have't,  I'll  tear 

[Ravingly. 
Her  piece-meal ;         but  Timandra's  gone  too  far : 

[Mildly. 
Yonder  she  mounts !  triumphant  spirit  stay ; 
See  where  the  angels  bear  her  soul  away ! 
Now  all  the  gods  will  grow  in  love  with  her : 
And  I  shall  meet  fresh  troops  of  rivals  there. 

But  thus  I'll  haste  and  follow [Stabs  himself. 

Devil,  there 
[Throws  the  dagger  to  the  Queen. 
Die,  if  thou  hast  courage  enough  to  dare. 
But  oh ! 

A  heavy  faintness  does  each  sense  surprize : 
Yet  ere  I  close  up  these  unhappy  eyes. 
Here  their  last  duteous  sorrows  they  shall  pay. 
And  at  this  object  melt  in  tears  away. 
Blest  center  of  my  hopes !  in  whom  I  plac'd 
Too  choice^  too  pure  a  happiness  to  last. 
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I  any.  lou  leu  than  thy  death  bad  grieved ; 
How  well  could  I  have  died,  ao  thou  hadat  li?\l! 
DamnM  fiend  I  [7b  the  QuXBN. 

But  6ti  why  do  I  rave  at  her. 
That  have  so  Uttle  time  to  tarry  here  i 
One  parting  kiis,  and  then  in  peace  ni  die ; 

IKiises  TufAVDEA* 
Now,  farewell  world ;  welcome  eternity. 

Enter  Patroclus,  Lords,  and  Guards. 

Patro.  Horror  of  horrors!   this  was  a  dismal 
chance; 
Alas,  my  friend  r 

Alcu  .._«Thy  useless  grief  refrain ; 

Farewell ;  we  shall  hereafter  meet  again.        [Did. 

Patro.  Guards,  seize  the  queen 

Queen.  Seize  me,  rude  slaves  I  Ibrbear. 

Patro.  You  shall  in  short  your  accusation  hear- 
To  kill  the  king,  my  father  first  you  made 
Your  property ;  then  basely  him  betrayed. 
Your  woman  all  confessed,  and  by  the  guard 
Is  now  secur'd  to  a  more  just  reward. 
And,  thoi^h  too  late,  this  black  design  I  knew ; 
Yet  all  your  stratagems  are  useless  now. 
Hence  with  the  murderess  to  justice. 

Queen.  _Hah  I 

Think  you  that  I  will  die  by  formal  law  ? 
No,  when  Fm  dead  be  thus  my  fame  supplied ; 
She  liv'd  a  murdVess,  and  a  murderess  died : 

[Stabe  herseif. 
Justice  would  but  my  happiness  retard : 
Thus  I  descend  below  to  a  reward. 
I  shall  be  queen  of  fate :  the  furies  there 
For  me  a  glorious  crown  of  snakes  prepare. 
I  long  to  be  in  state ;  my  lords,  farewell : 
Now  noble  Charon  I  hoist  up  sail  for  hell.      [Dtef  . 
Lord.  Her  soul  is  fled— 
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Patro*  —With  her  for  ever  die 

Her-  tveasons^  and  her  odious  memory. 
But  whither  is  the  fair  Draxilla  gone  ? 

Lord.  Distracted  at  the  mischiefs  that  are  done^ 
She's  fled ;  but  whither  is  to  all  unknown. 

Patro.  Quickly  let  afier  her  be  made  pursuit ; 
ril  ransack  all  the  world  to  find  her  out- 
Propitious  heaven  to  her  will  sure  be  kind. 

Enter  Lord. 

.  2  Lord.  My  lord,  we  in  our  notes  have  all  combined 
To  make  you  king ;  the  camp,  wit)i  shouts  and  cries 
Of  joy,  send  their  loud  wishes  to  the  skies. 

.  [Shouts  wtthtHy  Long  live  PAXRocLUg 
.    .  of  Sparta. 

Pdffro.  Go  bid  them  their  unwelcome  noise  forb 
Tani:all  their  shouts  to  sighs  of  sorrow  here. 

[Turns  to  the  bodies. 
They're  gc»ie ;  and  with  them  all  I  wish'd  to  keep. 
Now  I  could  almost  turn  a  boy  and  weep. 
My  friend  I  my  mistress !  and  my  father  lost  I 
Never  were  growing  hopes  more  sadly  crost. 
Now  Fortune  has  her  utmost  malice  shown, 
She*d  court  me  with  the  flatt'ry  of  a  crown :. 
A  thing  so  far  beneath  those  joys  I  miss^ 
TTis  but  the  shadow  of  a  happiness. 
For  how  uneasily  on  thrones  they  sit 
That  must,  like  me,  be  wretched  to  be  great. 

[Eseunt  omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


NOW  who  says  poets  don't  in  blood  delight  ? 
Tw  true  J  the  varlets  care  not  much  to  Jight ; 
Sut  [faith  they  claw  it  off  whenever  they  write  ; 
Are  bully-rocks  not  of  the  common  size  ; 
Kill  ye  men  faster  than  J)omitian  flies. 
Ours  made  such  hwooc  that  the  silly  rogue 
Was  forced  to  make  me  rise  for  tK  Epilogue. 
The  fop  damrid  me,  but  ere  to  hell  I  gOy 
Td  'oery  fain  be  satisfied  if  you 
Think  it  not  just  that  he  were  served  so  too. 
As  he  hath  yoursy  do  you  his  hopes  beguile  ; 
Yof/Cve  been  in  purgatory  all  this  while. 
Then  damn  him  down  to  helly  and  never  spare  ; 
JPerhaps  heUlfnd  more  favour  there  than  here: 
Nay  of  the  two  may  chuse  the  much  less  eoil; 
Ifymire  ^t  good  when  pleas* d,  ev*n  so*s  the  devil. 


*  \ 


DON  CARLOS, 


PRINCE  OF  SPAIN. 


A  TRAGEDT. 


Prm^Una  placmsse  mis  nm  nUima  iam  t$t.    Hoik 


TO  HIS  ROYAL 

THE  DUKE^ 

SIR, 

XT  is  an  aj^roved  opinion,  there  is  not  so  unhafipy 
a  creature  in  the  world,  as  the  man  that  wants  am- 
bition :  for  certainly  he  Uves  to  very  little  use  that 
only  toils  in  the  same  round,  and  because  he  knows 
where  he  is,  though  in  a  dir^  road,  dares  not  ven- 
ture on  a  smoother  path  for  tear  of  being  lost,  lliat 
I  am  not  the  wretch  I  condemn,  your  Royal  High- 
ness may  be  sufficiently  convinced,  in  that  I  durst 
S resume  to  put  this  poem  under  your  patronage* 
fy  motives  to  it  were  not  ordinary:  for,  besides 
my  own  propensity  to  take  any  opportunity  of  pub- 
lishiug  the  extreme  devotion  I  owe  your  Itoyal 
Highness,  the  mighty  encouragement  I  received 
from  your  approbation  of  it,^  when  presented  on  the 
stage,  was  hint  enough  to  let  me  know  at  whose 
feet  it  ousht  to  be  laid.  Yet  whilst  I  do  this,  I  am 
sensible  me  curious  world  will  expect  some  panegy- 
ric on  those  heroic  virtues,  which  are  throughout  it 
so  much  admired.  But  as  they  are  a  theme  too 
great  for  my  undertaking,  so  only  to  endeavour  at 
the  truth  of  them  must,  in  the  distance  between 
my  obscurity  and  their  height,  savour  of  a  flattery, 
which  in  your  Royal  Highnesses  esteem  I  would  not 
be  thought  guilty,  of :  though  in  that  part  of  them 
which  relates  to  myself  (viz.  your  favours  showered 
on  a  thing  so  mean  as  I  am)  I  know  not  how  to  be 
silent.  For  you  were  not  only  so  indulgent  as  to 
bestow  your  praise  on  this,  but  even  (beyond  my 
hopes)  to  declare  in  favour  of  my  first  essay  of  this 
nature,  and  add  yet  the  encouragement  of  your 
commands  to  go  forward,  when  I  had  the  honour 
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to  kiss  your  Royal  tligbness's  hand^  in  token  of 
your  permission  to  make  a  dedication  to  you  of  the 
second.  I  must  confess  and  boast  I  am  very 
proud  of  it ;  and  it  were  enough  to  make  me  more^ 
were  I  not  sensible  how  far  I  am  undeserving.  Yet 
when  I  consider  you  never  give  your  favours  preci- 
pitately, but  that  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  some  desert 
when  you  vouchsafe  to  promote :  I,  who  have  ter- 
minated my  best  hopes  in  it,  should  do  wrong  to 
your  goodness,  should  I  not  let  the  world  know, 
my  mmd,  as  well  as  my  condition,  is  raised  by  it. 
I  am  certain  none  that  know  your  Royal  Highness 
will  disapprove  my  aspiring  to  the  service  6f  so 
great  and  so  good  a  master;  one  who  (as  is  appa- 
rent to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
you,  and  know  you  by  that  title)  never  raised  with* 
out  merit,  or  discountenanced  without  justice.  It 
is  that  indeed  obliging  severity  which  has  in  all  men 
created  an  awfiil  love  and  respect  towards  you ; 
since  in  the  firmness  of  your  resolution  the  brave  i 

and  good  man  is  sure  of  you,  whilst  the  ill-minded 
and  malignant  fears  you.  This  I  could  not  pass 
over,  and  I  hope  your  Royal  Highness  will  panlon 
it,  since  it  is  unaffectedly  my  zeal  to  you,  who  am 
in  nothing  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  have  not  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  to  let  you  and  the  world  know  how 
much  I  atn. 

Your  Royal  Highnesses 

most  humble,  most  faithful, 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

THO.  OTWAY. 


PREFACE. 


READER^ 

It  is  not  that  I  have  any  great  affection  to  scrib- 
bling^ that  I  pester  thee  with  a  preface ;  for^  amongst 
friends^  it  is  almost  as  poor  a  trade  with  poets^  as  it 
is  with  those  that  write. hackney  under  attornies^  it 
will  hardly  keep  us  in  ale  and  cheese.  Honest. 
Ariosto  began  to  be  sensible  of  it  in  his  time,  who 
makes  his  complaint  to  this  purpose : 

I  pity  those  who  in  these  latter  days 
Do  write,  when  bounty  hath  shut  up  her  gate : 
Where  day  and  night  in  vain  good  writers  knocks 
And  for  their  labours  oft  have  but  a  mock* 

Thus  I  find  it  according  to  Sir  John  Harrington's 
translation ;    had  I  understood  Italian  I  would  have 
given  it  thee  in  the  original,  but  that  is  not  my 
talent ;   therefore  to  proceed :    this  play  was   the 
second  that  ever  I  writ,  or  thought  of  writing,     I 
must  confess,  I  had  often  a  tidllation  to  poetry,  but 
never  durst  venture  on  my  Muse,  till  I  got  her  into 
a  comer  in  the  country ;  and  then,  like  a  bashful 
young  lover,  when  I  had  her  in  private  I  had  courage 
to  fumble^  but  never  thought  she  would  have  pro- 
duced any  thing ;  till  at  last^  I  know  not  how,  ere 
I  was  aware,  I  found  myself  father  of  a  dramatic 
births  which  I  called  Alcibiades :  but  I  might,  with- 
out oflfence  to  any  person  in  the  play,  as  well  have 
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called  it  Nebuchadnezzar ;  for  my  hero,  to  do  him 
right,  was  none  of  that  squeamish  gentleman  I  make 
him,  but  would  as  little  have  boggled  at  obliging 
the  passion  of  a  young   and  beautiful  lady,    as  I 
should  myself,  had  I  the  same  opportunities  which 
I  have  given  him.     This  I  publish  to  antedate  the 
objections  some  people  may  make  against  that  play, 
who  have  been  (and  much  good  may  it  do  them) 
very  severe,  as  they  think,  upon  this.     Whoever 
they  are,  I  am  sure  I  never  disobliged  them ;  nor 
have  they  (thank  my  good  fortune)  much  injured 
me :  in  the  mean  while  I  forgive  them,  and  since  I 
am  out  of  the  reach  of  it,  leave  them  to  chew  the 
cud  on  their  own  venom.     I  am  well  satisfied  I  had 
the  greatest  party  of  men  of  wit  and  sense  on  my 
side ;  amongst  which  I  can  never  enough  acknow- 
ledge the  unspeakable  obligations  I  received  from 
the  Earl  of  R.  who,  far  above  what  I  am  ever  able 
to  deserve  from  him,  seemed  almost  to  make  it  his 
business,  to  establish  it  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
King  and  his  Royal  Highness ;  from  both  of  whom 
I  have  since   received  confirmation  of  their  good 
liking  of  it.  and  encouragement  to  proceed.     And 
it  is  to  him,  I  must  in  all  gratitude  confess,  I  owe 
the  greatest  part  of  my  good  success  in  this,  and 
on  whose  indulgency  I  extremely  build  my  hopes 
of  a  next.     I  dare  not  presume  to  take  to  myself 
what  a  great  many,  and  those  (I  am  sure)  of  good 
judgment  too,  have  been  so  kind  to  sSord  me,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  best  heroic  play  that  has  been  written 
of  late ;  for,  I  thank  heaven,  I  am  yet  not  so  vain . 
But  this  I  may  modestly  boast  of,  which  the  author 
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of  the  French  Bernioe  has  done  before  me^  in  his 
preface  to  that  play^  that  it  never  failed  to  draw 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  auditors ;  I  mean^  those 
whose  souls  were  capable  of  so  noble  a  pleasure ; 
£>r  it  was  not  my  business  to  take  such  as  only 
come  to  a  play-house  to  see  farce-fools,  and  laugh 
at  their  own  deformed  pictures.  Though  a  certain 
writer,  that  shall  be  nameless,  (but  you  may  guess 
at  him  by  what  follows)  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
this  play,  very  gravely  cocked,  and  cried,  Igad^  he 
knew  not  a  line  in  it  he  would  be  author  of.  But 
he  is  a  fine  facetious  witty  person,  as  my  friend  Sir 
Formal  has  it ;  and  to  be  even  with  him,  I  know  a 
comedy  of  his,  that  has  not  so  much  as  a  quibble 
in  it  which  I  would  be  author  of  And  so,  reader, 
I  bid  him  and  thee  farewell. 


G  2 
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PROLOGUE. 


WHEN  first  our  author  took  this  play  in  handy 

He  doubted  muchj  and  long  was  at  a  stand. 

He  knew  the  fame  and  memory  of  kings 

Were  to  be  treated  of  as  sacred  things. 

Not  as  theyWe  represented  in  this  age. 

Where  they  appear  the  lumber  of  the  stage ! 

Wd  only  just  for  reconciling  tools  j 

Or,  what  is  worse,  made  villains  all,  or  fools. 

Besides,  the  characters  he  shows  to-night. 

He  found  were  very  difficult  to  write : 

He  found  the  fame  oj  France  and  Spain  at  stake, 

TJierefore  long  paused,  andfear^d  which  part  to  take; 

Till  this  his  judgment  safest  understood. 

To  make  them  both  heroic  as  he  could. 

But  now  the  greatest  stop  was  yet  unpast^ 

He  found  himself,  alas  I  confined  too  fast. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  sirs,  like  you. 

And  therefore  hardly  could  to  business  bow. 

Till  at  the  last  he  did  this  conquest  ^et. 

To  make  his  pleasure  whetstone  to  his  zvit. 

So  sometimes  for  variety  he  writ. 

But  as  those  blockheads,  who  ^course  by  rote^ 

Sometimes  speak  sense  although  they  rarely  know^t: 

So  he  scarce  knew  to  what  his  work  woula  grow ; 

But  *twas  a  play,  because  it  would  be  so : 

Vet  well  he  knows  this  is  a  weak  ^pretence. 

For  idleness  is  the  worst  want  of  sense. 

Let  him  not  now  of  carelessness  be  tajpd. 

Hell  write  in  earnest,  when  he  writes  the  next : 

Meanwhile 

Prune  his  superfluous  branches,  never  spare  ; 

Yet  do  it  kindly,  be  not  too  severe. 

He  may  bear  better  fruit  another  year. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Philip  II.  King  of  Spain. 

Don,  Carlos,  his  son. 

Don  John  of  Austria. 

Marquis  of  Posa,  the  Prince's  confident. 

Rui-Gomez. 

Officer  of  the  Guards. 


WOMEN. 


Queen  of  Spain. 

Duchess  of  Eboli,  wife  to  R,  Gomez. 

Henrietta. 

Garcia. 


DON    CARLOS, 


PRINCE  OP  SPAIN. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    A  Palace  Royal. 

The  curtain  drawn^  discovers  the  Kiko  and  Quben 
attended,  Don  Carlos^  tke  M ARauis  of  Posa^ 
Rui-6oM£a^  S^c.  Eboli^  Henrietta^  Garcia, 
AttendantSj  Guards. 

King.  Happy  the  monarchy  on  whose  brows  no 
cares 
Add  weight  to  the  bright  diadem  he  wears ; 
Like  me^  in  all  that  he  can  wish  for,  blest. 
Renown  and  love,  the  gentlest  calms  of  rest 
And  peace,  adorn  my  brow,  enrich  my  breast. 
To  me  great  nations  tributary  are ; 
Though  whilst  my  vast  dominions  spread  so  far ; 
Where  most  I  reign,  I  must  pay  homage  here. 

[7b  the  Queen. 
Approach,  bright  mistress  of  my  purest  vows : 
Nor  show  me  him  that  more  religion  owes 
To  heaven,  or  to  its  altars  more  devoutly  bows. 

Don  Car.  So  merchants,  cast  upon  some  savage 
coast, 
Are  forced  to  see  their  dearest  treasures  lost. 
Curse !  what*s  obedience  ?  a  false  notion  made 
By  priests,  who,  when  they  found  old  cheats  decayed. 
By  such  new  arts  kept  up  declining  trade. 
A  father  ?  oh !— —  [Aside. 
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King.  — r — Why  does  my  Carlos  shroud 

His  joy,  and  when  alFs  sunshine  wear  a  cloud  ? 
My  son,  thus  for  thy  glory  I  provide : 
From  this  fair  charmer,  and  our  royal  bride. 
Shall  such  a  noUe  race  of  heroes  spring. 
As  may  adorn  the  court  when  thou  art  king* 

Don  Car.  A  greater  glory  I  can  never  know, 
Than  what  already  I  enjoy  in  you. 
The  brightest  ornaments  of  crowns  and  powers 
I  only  can  admire,  as  they  are  yours. 

King.  Heaven !  how  he  stands  unmov'd !  not  the 
least  show 
Of  transport. 

Don.  Car.  —Not  admire  your  happiness?  I  do 
As  much  admire  it  as  I  rev'rence  you. 
Let  me  express  the  mighty  joy  I  feel. 
Thus,  sir,  I  pay  my  duty  when  I  kneel. 

[^Kneels  to  the  Qusen. 

Queen.  How  hard  it  is  his  passion  to  confine ! 
I'm  sure  'tis  so,.  if^I  may  judge  by  mine.      [Aside. 
Alas,  my  lord,  you're  too  obsequious  now. 

[7b  Carlos. 

Don  Car.  Oh !  might  I  but  enjoy  this  pleasure 
still, 
Here  would  I  worship  and  for  ever  kneel. 

Queen.  'Fore  heaven,    my  lord !   you  know  not 
what  you  do. 

King.  Still  there  appears  disturbance  on  his  brow ; 
And  in  his  looks  an  earnestness  I  read. 
Which  from  no  common  causes  can  proceed.  [Aside. 
I'll  probe  him  deep 

^When,  when,  my  dearest  joy,  [To  the  QuESK* 

Shall  I  the  mighty  debt  of  love  defray  ? 

Hence  to  love's  secret  temple  let's  retire. 

There  on  his  altars  kindle  th'  am'rous  fire. 

Then  Phoenix-like  each  in  the  flame  expire. 

Still  he  is  fix'd-—  [Looking  on  Don  Carlos. 
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— Gomez,  oh^enre  the  prinee. 

[7b  Rui-GoMES. 

Yet  smile  on  me,  my  charming  excellence. 
Virgins  should  only  fears  and  blushes  show ; 
But  you  must. lay  aside  that  title  now. 
The  doctrine  which  I  preach,  by  heaven,  is  good : 
Oh,  the  impetuous  sallies  of  my  blood! 

Queen.  To  what  un welcome  joys  Fm  forced  toy ieldr 
Now  fate  her  utmost  malice  has  fulfllFd. 
Carlos,  farewell ;  for  since  I  must  submit 

King*  Now  wing'd  with  rapture  let  us  fly,  my 
s^vecL* 
My  son,  all  troubles  from  thy  breast  resign. 
And  let  thy  &ther*s  happiness  be  thine. 

rE^veunt  King  and  Quebn  attended. 

Don  Car.  What  king,  what  god  would  not  his 
power  forego,     \ 
T*enjoy  so  much  divinity  below  ? 
Didst  thou  behold  her,  Posa  ? 

Posa,  Sir,  I  did. 

Don  Car.  And  is  she  not  a  sweet-one  ?  such  a 
bride! 
O  Posa,  once  she  was  decreed  for  mine : 
Once  I  had  hopes  of  bliss.     Hadst  thou  but  seen 
How  blest,  how  proud  I  was  if  I  could  get 
But  leave  to  lie  a  prostrate  at  her  feet, 
£v*n  with  a  look  I  could  my  pains  bc^ile ; 
Nay  she  in  pity  too  would  sometimes  smile ; 
Till  at  the  last  my  vows  successful  prov*d, 
And  one  day  sighing  she  confessed  she  lov*d. 
Oh  !  then  I  found  no  limits  to  our -joy. 
With  eyes  thus  languishing  we  looked  all  day ; 
So  vigorous  and  strong  we  darted  beams. 
Our  meeting  glances  kindled  into  flames ; 
Nothing  we  found  that  promised  not  delight : 
For  when  rude  shades  deprived  us  of  the  lieht. 
As  we  had  gaz'd  all  day,  we  dreamt  all  night. 
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But  after  all  these  labours  undei^one^ 

A  cruel  father  thus  destroys  his  son ; 

In  their  fiill  height  my  choicest  hopes  beguiles. 

And  robs  me  of  the  fruit  of  all  my  toils. 

Mv  dearest  Posa,  thou  w^rt  ever  kind ; 

Bnng  thy  best  counsel,  and  direct  my  mind* 

Enter  Gomez. 

Rui'Go.  Still  he  is  here— —My  lord. 
-  Don  Car.  ^Your  business  now  r 

Rtd'-Oo.  Fve  with  concern  beheld  your  clouded 
brow. 
Ah !  though  you've  lost  a  beauty  well  might  make 
•Your  strictest  honour  and'  your  duty  shake. 
Let  not  a  father's  ills  misguide  your  mind. 
But  be  obedient,  though  he's  prov'd  unkind. 

Don  Car.  Hence,  cynic,  to  dull  slaves  thy  morals 
teach, 
I  have  no  leisure  now  to  hear  thee  preach : 
Still  you'll  usurp  a  power  o'er  my  will. 

Rut-Go.  Sir,  you  my  services  interpret  ill : 
Nor  need  it  be  so  soon  forgot  that  I 
Have  been  your  guardian  from  your  infancy. 
When  to  my  charge  committed,  I  alone 
Instructed  you  how  to  expect  a  crown ; 
Taught  you  ambition,  and  war's  noblest  arts ; 
How  to  lead  armies,  and  to  conquer  hearts ; 

Whilst,  though  but  young 

You  would  with  pleasure  read  of  sieges  got. 
And  smile  to  hear  of  bloody  battles  fought : 
And  still,  though  not  control,  I  may  advise. 

Don  Car.  Alas,  thy  pride  wears  a  too  thin  dis- 
guise : 
Too  well  I  know  the  falsehood  of  thy  soul. 
Which  to  my  father  render  d  me  so  foul. 
That  hardly  as  his  son  a  smile  I've  known. 
But  always  as  a  traitor  met  his  frown. 
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My  forward  honour  was  ambition  calfd : 

Or^  if  my  friends  my  early  fame  extoird^ 

You  damped  my  fiither^s  smiles  still  as  they  sprung. 

Persuading  I  repinM  he  livM  too  long. 

So  all  my  nopes  by  you  were  frustrate  made, 

And,  robb*d  of  sun-shine,  wither'd  in  the  shade. 

Whilst,  my  good  patriot  I  ^ou  disposed  the  crown 

Out  of  my  reach,  to  have  it  in  your  own. 

But  rU  prevent  your  policy- 

Rui-^o.  ■  ■     ■  My  lord. 

This' accusation  is  unjust  and  hard. 
The  king,  your  father,  would  not  so  upbraid 
My  age :  is  all  my  service  thus  repaid  r 
But  I  will  hence^  and  let  my  master  hear 
How  generously  you  reward  my  care ; 
Who  on  my  just  complaint,  I  doubt  not,  will 
At  least  redress  the  injuries  I  feel.      [^Eaii  Oomrz. 

Posa.  Alas,  my  lord,  you  too  severely  urge 
Your  fate,  his  int  rest  with  the  king  is  large. 
Besides,  you  know  he  has  already  seen 
The  transports  of  your  passion  for  the  queen. 
The  use  he  may  ot  that  advantage  make 
You  ought  at  least  t'avoid,  but  for  her  sake. 

Don  Car.  Ah!  my  dear  friend,  thou*st  touched  my 
tendVestpart; 
I  never  yet  leam'd  the  dissembling  art. 
Go,  call  him  back,  tell  him  that  I  implore 
His  pardon,  and  will  ne'er  offend  him  more. 
The  queen !  kind  heaven,  make  her  thy  nearest  care. 
O !  fly,  overtake  him  ere  he  goes  too  far.  [^Esit  Posa. 
How  are  we  bandied  up  and  down  by  hie } 
By  so  much  more  unhappy  as  we're  great. 
A  prince,  and  heir  to  Spain's  great  monarch  bom^ 
I'm  fore'd  to  court  a  slave  whom  most  I  scorn ; 
Who  like  a  bramble  'mongst  a  cedar's  boughs^ 
Vexes  his  peace  under  whose  shades  he  grows. 
Now  he  returns :  assist  me,  falsehood,-— —down. 
Thou  rebel  passion* 
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Re-enter  Rui-Gomez  and  Posa. 

Sir,  I  fear  IVe  done  [7b  R.  Gomez. 
You  wrong ;  but  if  I  have,  you  can  forgive. 
Heaven  I  can  I  do  this  abject  thing,  and  live?  [Aside. 

Bm-Go.  Ah,  my  good  lord,  it  makes  too  large 
amends. 
When  to  his  vassal  thus  a  prince  descends ; 
Though  it  was  something  rigid,  and  unkind, 
ITupbraid  your  fiiithful  servant  and  your  friend. 

Don  Car.  Alas,  no  more;  all  jealousies  shall  cease. 
Between  us  two  let  there  be  henceforth  peace. 
So  may  just  heaven  assist  me  when  I  sue. 
As  I  to  Gomez  always  will  be  true. 

Rui'Go.  Stay,  sir,  and  for  this  mighty  favour  take 
All  the  return  sincerity  can  make. 
Blest  in  your  father*s  love,  as  I'm  in  yours. 
May  not  one  fear  disturb  your  happy  hours : 
Crown'd  with  success  may  all  your  wishes  be. 
And  you  ne'er  find  worse  enemies  than  me. 

l^Exeunt  Don  Car.  and  Posa. 
Nor,  spite  of  all  his  greatness,  shall  he  need : 
Of  too  long  date  his  ruin  is  decreed. 
/  Spain's  early  hopes  of  him  have  been  my  fears ; 

Twas  I  the  charge  had  of  his  tender  years. 
And  read  in  all  die  progress  of  his  growth 
An  untam'd,  haughty,  hot,  and  furious  youth ; 
A  will  unruly,  and  a  spirit  wild ; 
At  all  my  precepts  still  with  scorn  he  smil'd. 
0r  when,  by  the  power  I  from  his  father  had. 
Any  restraint  was  on  his  pleasures  laid, 
Usher'd  with  frowns  on  me  his  soul  would  rise, 
And  threaten  future  vengeance  from  his  eyes. 
But  now  to  all  my  fears  I  bid  adieu ; 
For,  prince.  111  humble  both  your  fate  and  you. 
Here  comes  the  star  by  whom  my  course  I  steer. 
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V 

Enter  Eboli. 


Welcome,  my  lave 

Ebo.  My  lord,  why  stay  yon  here, 

Lodng  the  pleasure  of  this  happy  night  ? 
When  all  the  court  are  melting  in  delight. 
Yon  toil  with  the  dull  business  of  the  state. 

RuirGo.  Only,  my  iair  one^  how  to  make  diee 
great* 
Thou  tak*st  up  all  the  bu^ness  of  my  heart, 
And  only  to  it  pleasures  canst  impart. 
Say,  say,  my  goddess,  when  shall  I  be  blest  ? 
It  is  an  age  since  I  was  happy  last. 

Ebo.  My  lord,  I  come  not  hither  now  to  hear 
Your  love,  but  odfer  something  to  your  ear. 
If  you  have  well  observed,  you  must  have  seen 
To-day  some  strange  disorckrs  in  the  queen. 

Rut-Go.  Yes,  such  as  youthful   brides  do  still 
express. 
Impatient  longings  for  the  happiness. 
Approaching  joys  will  so  disturb  the  soul. 
As  needles  always  tremble  near  the  pole. 

Ebo.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  seem  not  so  blind ; 
too  well 
I*ve  seen  the  wronss  which  you  from  Carlos  feel ; 
And  know  your  judgment  is  too  good,  to  lose 
Advantage,  where  you  may  so  ss^ely  choose. 
Say  now,  if  I  inform  you,  how  you  may 
With  full  revenge  all  your  past  wrongs  repay. 

Rtii-Gp.  Bless'd  oracle!  speak  how  it  may  be  done: 
My  will,  my  life,  my  hopes  are  all  thy  own. 

Ebo.  Hence  then,  and  with  your  strictest  cun- 
ning try 
What  of  the  queen  and  prince  you  can  descry ; 
What  ev'ry  look,  each  quick  and  subtle  glance ; 
Then  we'll  from  all  produce  such  circumstance 
As  shall  the  king's  new  jealousy  advance. 
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•Nay,  sir,  I'll  try  what  mighty  love  you  show; 
If  you  will  mal^e  nie  great,  begin  it  now. 
How,  sir,  d'ye  stand  consideriBg  what  to  do  ? 
Rui^o.  No ;  but  methinks  I  view  from  hence  a 
kinff, 
A  queen,  and  prince,  three  goodly  flowers  spring ; 
Whilst  on  them  like  a  subtle  bee  I'll  prey. 
Till  so  their  strength  and  virtue  drawn  away. 
Unable  to  recover,  each  shall  droop,- 
Grow  pale,  and  fading  bang  his  wither'd  top : 
Then  fraught  with  thyme  triumphant  back  111  come. 
And  unlade  all  the  precious  sweets  at  home. 

[£j7lV  60M£Z. 

Ebo. ,  In.  thy  fond  policy,  blind  fool,  go  on. 
And  make  what  haste  thou  canst  to  be  undone. 
Whilst  I  have  nobler  bus'ness  of  my  own. 
Was  I  bred  up  in  greatness  ?  have  I  been 
^urtur'd  with  glorious  hopes  to  be  a  queen  ? 
Made  love  my  study,  and  with  practis'd  charms 
Prepared  myself  to  meet  a  monarch's  arms ; 
At  last  to  be  cond^mn'd  to  the  embrace 
Of  one,  whom  nature  made  to  her  disgrace; 
An  old,  imperfect,  feehle  dotard,  who 
Can  only  tell,  alas !  what  he  would  do  ? 
On  him  to  throw  away  my  youth  and  bloom. 
As  jewels  that  are  lost  t'enrich  a  tomb  ? 
No,  though  all  hopes  are  in  a  husband  dead. 
Another  path  to  happiness  I'll  tread ; 
Elsewhere  find  joys  which  I'm  in  him  deny'd : 
Yet,  while  he  can,  let  the  slave  serve  my  pride. 
Still  I'll  in  pleasure  live,  in  glory  shine. 
The  gallant,  youthful  Austria  shall  be  mine : 
To  him  with  all  my  force  of  charms  I'll  move. 
Let  others  toil^or  greatness  whilst  I  love.       [^Ej^it. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.    An  Orange  Grace. 

Enter  Bon  John  of  Austria. 

Don  John.  Why  should  dull  law  rule  naturej  who 
first  made 
That  law  by  which  herself  U  now  betrayM  ? 
Ere  man's  corruptions  made  him  wretched,  he 
Was  bom  most  noble  that  was  bom  most  free : 
Each  of  himself  was  lord^  and,  unoonfin^d, 
Obey'd  the  dictates  of  his  godlike  mind. 
Law  was.  an  innovation  brought  in  since. 
When  fools  began  to  love  obedience, 
And  caird  their  slavery  safety  and  defence. 
My  glorious  &ther  got  me  in  his  heat, 
Wnen  all  he  did  was  eminently  great : 
When  warlike  Belgia  felt  his  conqu*ring  powV, 
And  the  proud  Gerpnans  own'd  him  emperor. 
Why  should  it  be  a  stain  th^n  on  my  blood. 
Because  I  came  not  in  the  common  road. 
But  born  obscure,  and  so  more  like  a  god  ? 
No ;  though  this  diadem  another  wear, 
At  least  to  all  his  pleasures  FU  be  heir. 
Here  I  should  meet  my  Eboli,  my  fiiir. 

Enter  Eboli. 

She  comes;  ^s  the  bright  Cyprian  Goddess  moves. 
When  loose,  and  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  doves. 
She  rides  to.  meet  the  Warlike  God  she  loves. 

Ebo.  Alas,  my  lord,  you  know  not  with  what  fear 
And  hazard  I  ^m  come  to  meet  you  here. 

Don  John.  O  banish  it :  lovers  like  us  should  fly. 
And,  mounted,  by  their.  wisb^>  9Qar  on  high. 
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Where  softest  ecstasies  and  transports  are. 
While  fear  alone  disturbs  the  lower  air. 

Ebo.  But  who  is  safe  when  eyes  are  ev'ry  where? 
Or  if  we  could  with  happiest  secresy 
Enjoy  these  sweets,  oh,  whither  shall  we  fly 
Tescape  that  sight  whence  we  can  nothing  hide  ? 

Don  John.  Alas,  lay  this  religion  now  aside ; 
1*11  show  thee  one  more  pleasant,  that  which  Jove 
Set  forth  to  the  old  world,  when  from  above 
He  came  himself,  and  taught  his  mortals  love. 

Ebo.  Will  nothing  then  quench  your  unruly  flame  ? 
My  lord,  you  might  consider  who  I  am. 

Don  John.  I  know  you'r6  her  I  love,  what  should 
I  more 
Regard  ? 

Ebo.  By  heaven,  he's  brave  [^Aside. 

But  can  so  poor 
A  thought  possess  your  breast,  to  think  that  I 
Will  brand  my  name  with  lust  and  infamy  ? 

Don  John.  Those  who  are  noblest  born  should 
higher  prize 
Love's  sweets.     Oh !  let  me  fly  into  those  eyes ! 
There's  something  in  them  leads  my  soul  astray  r 
As  he  who  in  a  necromancer's  glass 
Beholds  his  wish'd-for  fortune  by  him  pass. 

Yet  still  with  greedy  eyes 

Pursues  the  vision  as  it  glides  away. 

Ebo.  Protect  me,  heaven,  I  dare  no  longer  stay; 
Your  looks  speak  danger :  I  feel  something  too 
That  bids  me  fly,  yet  will  not  let  me  go.  [Half  aside. 

Don  John.  Take  vows  and  prayers  if  ever  I  prove 
false ; 
See  at  your  feet  the  humble  Austria  falls.      [Kneels. 

Ebo.  Rise,  rise, [Austria  rises:^ 

My  lord,  why  would  you  thus  deceive? 

[Sighs. 

Don  John.  How  many  ways  to  wound  me  you 
contrive  ? 
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Speak^  wouldst  thou  have  an  empires^t  thy  feet  ? 
Say,  wouldst  thou  rule  the  world  ?  Til  cooquer  it. 

Ebo.  No ;  above  empire  far  I  could  prize  you. 
If  you  would  be  but 

bon  John.  ^What  ? 

Ebo.  ■  For  ever  true. 

Don  John.  That  thou  may'st  ne'er  have  cause  to 
fear  those  hanns^ 
ril  be  confin*d  for  ever  in  thy  arms ; 
Nay^  1*11  not  one  short  minute  from  thee  stray ; 
MjTself  111  on  thy  tender  bosom  lay. 
Till  in  its  warmths  Fm  melted  all  away. 

Enter  Garcia* 

Gar.  Madam,  your  lord— - 
Ebo.  ——Oh !  fly,  or  I'm  undone. 

Dan  John*  Must  I  without  my  blessing  then  be 
gone  ?  [Kisses  her  hand^ 

Ebo.  Think  thou  this  indiscretion  merits  one  ? 

[PulU  it  back. 

Don  John.  Fm  aw'd  ■ 
As  a  sick  wretch,  that  on  his  death-bed  lies. 
Loth  with  his  friends  to  part,  just  as  he  dies. 
Thus  sends  his  soul  in  wishes  from  his  eyes.    [Ejnt* 

Ebo.  Oh  heaven!    what  charms  in  youth  and 
vigour  are ! 
Yet  he  in  conquest  is  not  gone  too  far ; 
Too  easily  I'll  not  myself  resign : 
Ere  I  am  his,  I'll  make  him  j|urely  mine ; 
Draw  him  by  subtle. baits  into  the  trap. 
Till  he's  too  far  got  in  to  make  escape ; 
About  him  swifuy  the  soft  snare  I'll  cast. 
And  when  I  have  him  there,  I'll  hold  him  fast. 

Enter  Rui-Gomez. 

Rui'Go.  Thus  unaccompany!d  I  subtly  range 
The  solitary  paths  of  dark  revenge : 

VOL.  I.  H 
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The  fearful  deer  in  herds  to  coverta  run. 
While  beasts  of  prey  affect  to  roam  aJojie. 

JE6a.  Ah !  my  dejir  lord,  how  do  you  spend  your 
hours  ? 
You  little  think  wbtt  my  poor  heart  endures ; 
Whilst,  with  your  absence  tortur  d,  I  in  vaiix 
Pant  after  joys  I  ne'er  can  hope  to  gain. 

Rui'Go.  You  cannot  my  unkindneas  sure  upbraid; 
You  should  forgive  those  faults  your$elf  have  made* 
Remember  you  the  task  you  gave  ? 

Ebo.  ■       ■    Tis  trxi^ ; 

Your  pardon,  for  I  do  remember  now.  [Sighs* 

If  I  forgot,  'twas  love  had  all  my  mind : 
And  'tis  no  sin,  1  hope,  to  be  too  kind. 

Rui'Go.  How  happy  am  I  in  a  faithful  wife! 
Oh  th^u  most  precious  bles&ing  of  my  life ! 

Ejb0*  Does  then  success  attend  upon  your  toil  ? 
I  ]fm^  to  see  yoQ  revel  in  the  spoil. 

Rui'Go.  What  strictest  diligence  could  do^-Fve 
dpnej 
Tincense  an  angry  father  'gainst  his  son* 
I  to  advantage  told  him  all  that's  pa^t. 
Described  with  art  each  am'rouis  glance  they  cast : 
$o  that  this  night  he  shunn'tl  the  marriage-Wlf 
Which  through  the  court  hdA  various  murmurs  sjuread. 

Enter  the  King  attended  by  Posa. 

See  where  he  comes  with  fwiry  in  his  eyes ; 
Kind  heavea  hut  grant  the  storm  may  higher  rise* 
If 't  grow  too  loud,  I'll  lurfc  in  some  dark  cell. 
And  laugh  to  hear  my  magic  work  so  well* 

King.  What'si  all  my  glory,  all  my  pomp  ?   hfivir 
poor 
Is  fading  greatness  ?  or  how  vain  is  power  ? 
Where  all  the  m%lWy  conquests  I  have  seen  ? 
I,  who  o'er' niitbnsi  have  victorious  been. 
Now  cannot  quoll  cm»  Uttfe  foe  wiitbin% 
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Curs'd  jealousy,  that  poisons  all  lot e*s  sweets ! 

How  heavy  oti  my  heart  th*  invader  sits ! 

Oh  Gomez,  thou  hast  ^ven  thy  mortal  iVound; 

Rui'Go.  What  is^t  does  so  your  royal  thoughts 
confound  ? 
A  king  his  power  unbounded  ought  to  have. 
And  ruling  all,  should  not  be  passion's  slave. 

King.  Thou  counserst  well,  bdt  aft  ho  stranger 
sure 
To  the  sad  catise  of  what  I  now  endure. 
Know^st  thou  wh^t  p6isoh  thou  didst  lately  give  ? 
And  dost  nott  Wondei*  to  behold  trie  Kve  ? 

Rui-^o.  I  only  did  as  by  my  duty  tied ; 
And  never  studied  atiy  thing  beside. 

King.  I  do  fiot  hHmt  thy  duty  or  thy  cArt : 
Quickly  What  past  between  them  more  aeclare; 
How  greedily  ttiy  scml  io  ruin  flies ! 
.  As  he,  who  in  a  fever  bumihg  lies. 
First  of  his  friends  does  for  a  drop  implore^ 
Which  tasted  once,  «nable  to  give  o*er. 
Knows  'tis  his  bane,  yet  still  thirsts  after  more. 
Oh  then     ■    ' 

Rui^Oo.    '    ■  I  feat  that  you'll  interpret  Wrong ; 
"rts  tfttti,  they  ga/d,  but  'twas  not  very  long. 

King.  Lie  still,  my  heart :  not  long  I  was't  that 
you  said  ? 

Rui'Go.  No  longer  than  they  in  your  ]()resence 
staid. 

King.  No  longer  ?  why,  a  soul  in  les5  tirafe  ffies 
To  heaven  i  and  they  have  chang'd  theirs  at  their 

eyes. 
Hence  abject  feanr,  be  gone ;  she's  all  divine. 
Speak,  friettds,  can  angels  in  perfection  sin  ? 

Rui-Go.  Angels  that  shine  above,  do  oft  bestow 
Their  influence  on  poor  mortals  here  below. 

King.  But  Carlos  is  my  son,  and  always  near ; 
Seems  to  move  with  me  in  my  gloriona  sphere. 

H2 
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True,  she  may  shower  promiscuous  blessings  down 
On  slaves  that  gaze  for  what  falls  from  a  crown  : 
But  when  too  kindly  she  his  brightness  sees. 
It  robs  my  lustre  to  add  more  to  his. 

But  oh !  I  dare  not  think 

That  those  eyes  should  at  least  so  humble  be, 
To  stoop  at  him,  when  they  had  vanquished  me. 

Posa.  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  think  I  know  the  prinee. 
That  he  of  virtue  has  too  great  a  sense. 
To  cherish  but  a  thought  beyond  the  bound 
Of  strictest  duty.     He  to  me  has  own'd 
How  much  was  to  his  former  passion  due, 
Yel  still  confessed  he  above  all  prized  you. 

Rui-Go.  You  better  reconcile,  sir,  than  advise : 
Be  not  more  charitable  than  youVe  wise.  , 
The  king  is  sick,  and  we  should  give  him  ease. 
But  first  find  out  the  depth  of  his  disease. 
Too  sudden  cures  have  oft  pernicious  grown  ; 
We  must  not  heal  up  fester'd  wounds  too  soon. 

King.  By  this  then  you  a  power  would  o*er  me 
gain. 
Wounding  to  let  me  linger  in  the  pain. 
Vm  stung,  and  won't  the  torture  long  endure : 
Serpents  that  wound,  have  blood  those  wounds  to- 
cure. 

Rui'Go.  Good  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  ever  dare 
To  question  virtue  in  a  queen  so  fair ; 
Though  she  her  eyes  cast  on  your  glorious  son : 
Men  oft  see  treasures,  and  yet  covet  none. 

King.  Think  not  to  blind  me  with  dark  ironies. 
The  truth  disguis'd  in  obscure  contraries. 
No,  I  will  trace  his  windings ;  all  her  dark 
And  subtlest  paths,  each  little  action  mark. 
If  she  prove  false,  as  yet  I  fear,  she  dies. 

Enter  Queen  attended,  and  Henrietta. 
Ha !  here !  O  let  me  turn  away  my  eyes. 
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For  all  around  she'll  her  bright  beams  display : 
Should  I  to  gaze  on  the  wild  meteor  stay^ 
Spite  of  myself  I  shall  be  led  astray. 

[Esit  the  KiSG  attended  J  looking  at  the  Queen, 

Queen.  How  scornfully  he  is  withdrawn ! 
Sure  ere  his  love  he*d  let  me  know  his  power : 
As  heaven  oft  thunders  ere  it  sends  a  shower. 
This  Spanish  gravity  is  very  odd : 
All  things  are  by  severity  so  aw*d, 
That  little  Love  dares  hardly  peep  abroad. 

Hen.  Alas !  what  can  you  from  old  age  expect, 
When  frail  uneasy  men  themselves  neglect  ? 
Some  little  warmth  perhaps  may  be  behind^ 
Though  such  as  in  extinguished  fires  you*ll  find ; 
Where  some  remains  of  heat  the  ashes  hold, 
Which,  if  for  more  you  open,^  strait  are  cold.       * 

Queen.  'Twas  interest  and  safety  of  the  state ; 
Interest,  that  bold  imposer  on  our  fate ; 
That  always  to  dark  ends  misguides  our  wills, 
And  with  false  happiness  smooths  o*er  our  ills. 
It  was  by  that  unhappy  France  was  led. 
When  though  by  contract  I  should  Carlos  wed, 
I  was  an  offering  made  to  Philip*s  bed. 
Why  sigh'st  thou,  Henrietta  ?  [Hen.  sighs. 

Hen.  Who  is  it  can 

Know  your  sad  fate,  and  yet  from  grief  refrain  ? 
With  pleasure  oft  Fve  heard  you  smiling  tell 
Of  Carlos*  love. 

Queen.  And  did  it  please  you  well  ? 

In  that  brave  prince's  courtship  there  did  meej^[??5. 
All  that  we  could  obliging  call  or  sweet.         '^  f/Z^j  ^ 
At  ev'ry  point  he  with  advantage  stood :  \r;> ' 'to.-v 

Fierce  as  a  lion,  if  provok'd  abroad ; 
Else,  soft  as  angels,  charming  as  a  god. 

Hen.  One  so  accomplished,   and  who  lovM  you 
too,    ^ 
With  what  resentments  must  he  part  with  you  ? 
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Methmks  I  pity  him- But  qh !  iii  v^ip : 

He's  both  abpve  xt\y  pity  j^nd  o^y  p?iin,  [^A^i4e. 

Queen.  What  m^ns  this  sfr^pge  disorder  r 

Heti*  "rrTrr-. — :^Ypn4®r  vipw, 
That  which  I  fe^T  wijl  disppffinose  ypvi  tpo. 

Enter  Don  Carlos,  and  Posa. 

Queen.  Alas,   the  prince  I   thpre  to  ipfky  pftind  Jtp- 
pears 
Something  t(^at  in  pe  mpye^  ^nu9ual  fi^yrs. 
Away,  Henri^tt?i-r — r  [Q^?^^(P^^* 

Don  Car.  — r-: — ^Why  wo^^^  y^M  *?^  SP^^  ^ 
Is  Carlos*  sight  ungratefi^l  to  you  grqwa  ? 
If  'tis,  sp^V  ?  in  obedience  V\\  repx^. 

Queen*  No,   you  m^y  ap^s^k,   l)ut  nqu^t  advance 
up  nigher. 

Z>q»  Car.  Must  J  thei)  alf  t^at  awful  dist^nc^  ^ye. 
As  our  forefatl^ers  wp^^  cp^upelVd  to  do, 
When  %\\ey  petitions  made  s^t  tb^t  gr^t  s)irvfi^. 
Where  none  but  the  ^ijgh  priest  migh,t  ^ter  in  ? 
Let  me  appro^h ;  I've  i^othing  fox  yo,^f  ear> 
But  w^t's  so  pure  it  m^^t  t>c  offer'^i  th^fe. 

Queen.  Too  long  'tis  ^^ng'rous  for  me  her^  t^stay: 
If  you  mijst  speak,  proceed :  w|pat  wou^d  you  say  t 

[Carlos  ^nfijsb. 
Nay,  this  stnmge  cere^nony  pray  give  o'^. 

Don  C^r.  Was  I  ne'e^*  ixx^  this  posture  see^i  Ipefore? 
Ah !  can  your  cruel  heart  so  soon  resign 
All  sense  of  these  sad  si^ff^^ugs  of  mine  ? 
To  your  more  just  remembrance,  if  you  c^n, 
Recai  how  fate  seem'd  kindly  to  ordaip 
That  once  you  should  be  m.ine :  which  I  b|pli^v'4 : 
Though  now,  alas  I  I  find  I  was  ^cceiv'd. 

Queen.  Then,  sir,  you  should  your  fatCj^  not  me 
upbraid. 

Don  Car.  I  will  not  say  you've  broke  the  vows 
you  made ; 
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Only  implore  you  would  not  quite  forget 
The  wretch  youVe  oft  seen  dying  at  your  feet. 
And  now  no  other  favour  begs  to  have. 
Than  such  kind  pity  as  becomet  your  slave. 
For  'midst  your  highest  joys,  witbont  a  crime. 
At  least  you  now  and  then  may  think  of  him. 

Queen.  If  e*er  you  lov*d  me,  you  would  this  for- 
bear; 
It  is  a  langus^e  which  I  dare  not  hear. 
My  heart  and  faith  become  your  father^s  right; 
All  other  passions  I  must  now  forget. 

Don  Car.  Can  then  a  crown  and  majesty  dispense 
Upon  your  heart  such  mighty  influence. 
That  I  must  be  for  ever  banished  thence } 
Had  I  been  rais'd  to  all  the  heights  of  power. 
In  triumph  crown'd  the  world's  great  emperor, 
Of  all  its  riches,  all  its  state  possessed. 
Yet  you  should  still  have  governed  in  my  breast. 

Queen.  In  vain  on  her  you  obligations  lay. 
Who  wants  not  will,  but  power  to  repay. 

Hen.  Yet  had  you  Henrietta's  heart,  you  woilld 
At  least  strive  to  afford  him  all  you  could.     [^Aside. 

Don  Car.  Oh !  say  not  you  watit  power ;  you 
may  with  one  * 
Kind  look  pay  doubly  all  I've  undergoife. 
And  knew  you  but  the  innocence  I  bear. 
How  pare,  how  spotless  all  my  wishes  are. 
You  would  not  scruple  to  supply  my  want. 
When  all  111  ask  you  may  so  safely  grant. 

Queen.  I  know  not  what  to  grant;   too  well  I 
find 
That  stin  at  least  I  cannot  be  unkind. 

Don  Car.  AflR>rd  me  then  that  Httle  which  I  crave. 

Queen.  You  shall  not  want  what  I  may  let  you 
have.  [Gives  her  hand  sighing. 

Don  Car.  Like  one 

That  sees  a  heap  of  gems  before  him  cast. 
Thence  to  choose  any  that  may  please  him  best ; 
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From    the   rich  treasure   whilst  I    choice  should 

make, 
DazzFd  with  all,  I  know  not  where  to  take. 
I  would  be  rich 

Queen.  Nay,  you  too  far  encroach ; 

I  fear  I  have  already  given  too  much. 

[Turns  from  him. 
Don  Car.  Oh !  take  not  back  again  th'  appearing 
bliss. 
How  difficult^s  the  path  to  happiness  ? 
Whilst  up  the  precipice  we  climb  with  pain. 
One  little  slip  throws  us  quite  down  s^ain. 
Stay,  madam,  though  you  nothing  more  can  give 
Than  just  enough  to  keep  a  wretch  alive ;   . , 

At  least  remember  how  I've  lov'd 

Queen.  1  will. 

Don  Car.  That  was  so  kind,   that  I  must  beg 
more  still ;        . 
Let  me  love  on :  it  is  a  very  poor 
And  easy  grant,  yet  I'll  request  no  more. 

Queen.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  love  retain, 
And  not  expect  to  be  belov'd  again  ? 

Don  Car.  Yes,  I  will  love,  and  think  I'm  happy 
too,  • 

So  long  as  I  can  find  that  you  are  so : 
All  my  disquiets  banish  from  my  breast : 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  so  at  least.    [Sighing  deeply. 
Or  if  I  can't  my  miseries  out-wear. 
They  never  more  shall  come  t'  offend  your  ear. 
Queen.  Love  then,    brave  prince,   whilst  I'll  thy 
love  admire ; 
[Gives  her  handj  which  Don  Carlos,  during 
all  this  speechi  kisses  eagerly. 
Yet  keep  the  flame  so  pure,  such  chaste  desire. 
That  without  spot  hereafter  we  above 
May  meet,  when  we  shall  come  all  soul,  all  love. 
Till  when-— Oh  U  whither  am  I  run  astray  ? 
I  grow  too  weak,  and  must  no  longer  stay :    ' 
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For  should  I^  the  soft  charm  so  strong  would  groir^ 
I  find  that  I  shall  want  the  power  to  go. 

lEaii  Queen  ami  Henrietta* 

Don  Car.  O  sweet 

If  such  transport  be  in  a  taste  so  small^ 
How  bless*d  must  he  be  that  possesses  all  1 
Where  am  I^  Posa  ?  jvhere's  the  queen  ? 

[Standing  ainaxedm 

Posa.  My  lordf 

A  while  some  respite  to  your  heart  aifotd : 
The  queen*s  retired 

Dan  Car.  ■  'Retired !  and  did  she  then 

Just  show  me  heaven,  to  shut  it  in  again  ? 
This  little  ease  augments  my  pain  the  more  ; 
For  now  I*m  more  inspatieDt  than  before^ 
And  have  discovered  riches  make  me  mad. 

Posa.  But  since  these  treaswes  are  not  to  be  had. 
You  should  correct  desires  tiiat  drive  you  on 
Beyond  that  duty  which  becomes  a  son. 
No  longer  let  the  tyrant  love  invade ; 
The  brave  may  by  themselves  be  happy  made. 
You  to  your  father  noW  must  all  resign. 

Don  Car.  But  ere  he  robbed  me  of  her  she  was 
mine. 
To  be  my  fr^nd  is  all  thou  hast  to  do^ 
For  half  my  miseries  thou  canst,  not  know. 
Make  myself  happy !  bM  the  damned  do  so  i 
Who  in  sad  flames  must  be  for  ever  toss*d. 
Yet  still  in  view  of  the  lov*d  heaven  theyVe  lost 

lEj^eunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    The  Grove  continues. 

Enter  Doi^  John  of  Austria. 

.,  Ihn  John. .  How  vainly  would  dull  moralists  im* 

,,         po86 
Limits  on.  love^  whosd  nature  brcxiks  no  laws  ? 
Love  is  a  god,  and  like  a  god  should  be 
IncoQ^tiltit  witib  uiihauhded  liberty^ 
Rove  88  he  list"  >>■  ' .  • 
I  find  i^ ;  for  evVi  now  JVe  had  a  feast. 
Of  which  a  gOd  might  oorvet  for  a  taste. 

Methinks  I  yet i  >  ** 

Sr^!  with  what  soft  devotion  in  her  eyes 
The  tender  lamb: came  to  the  sacrifice. 
Oh  how  her  dharms  suvfNrizM  me  as  I  lay ! 
Like  too  near  sweets  they  took  my  sense  away ; 
And  I, even  lost  the  power  to  reach' at  joy. 
But  those  crosa  witchcrafts  soon  mitaveird  were, 
AvA  £  was  luU'd  in  itvances  sweeter  &r : 
As  anchored  vessels  in  calm  harbours  ride, 
Rock*d  on  the  bwdltagiB  lof  the  flciatini^  tide. 
How  wretched'sthea  the  man,  who  thoagb  alone 
He  thiniks  he*s  bkst;.  yet,  n  confined  to  one^ 
Is  but  at  Ibest  a  pris'net  on  a  throne? 

Ta  him  King  attended,  Posa  and  Gomes. 

King.  Ye  mighty  Powers,  whose  substitutes  we  are^. 
On  whom  youVe  laid  of  earth  the  rule  and  care. 
Why  all  our  toils  do  you  reward  with  ill. 
And  to  those  weighty  cares  add  greater  still  ? 
Or  how  could  I  your  deities  enrage. 
That  blessed  my  youth,  thus  to  afflict  my  age  ? 
A  queen  and  a  son*s  incest !  dismal  thought ! 
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Dm  John*  Whi^t  b*t  so  90011  his  majesty  has 
hiDUght  [7b  Gobi £2. 

yrofld  the  soft  arms  of  his  young  bride  ? 

King.  -— -Aytniel 

Is  she  Qot^  Ausim5  young  and  charming  too  ? 
Dost  thou  not  think  her  tx>  a  wonder  fiiir  ? 
Tell  me    ■  u 

Dim  Johnt  rr^^J^y  boaileii   more   bright  than 
planets  are : 
Her  beauty's  fo^ce.  might  e^en  their  powor  ont^lo. 

King.  Nay,  she's  as  Cslse,  and  as  unoonatant  too. 
Oh  Austna,  that  a  forayio  outward  hright 
^hciuld  be  within  all  dark  j^nd  ugly  night  I 
For  she,  to  whom  I'd  dedicated  all 
My  love^  that  dearest  jewdl  of  my  soul. 
Takes  irom  its  sihriue  the  preeious  relic  down, 
Tadom  a  little  idol  of  her  own. 
My  son !  that  rebel  both  to  heaven  and  me ! 
Oh  the  ^istrapti^g  throes  of  jeaknsy  I 
But  8^s  a  drowning  wretoh  just  like  ta  sink. 
Seeing  hiin  thl^t  mrew  him  in  upon  the  brink ; 
At  the  third  plungb  lays  hold  upon  his  foe» 
And  tuga  him  down  into  destruction  too  : 
So  thou  from  whom  these  miseries  I've  known, 
^halt  beai*  va^  put  ^in,  or  with  me  drown. 

[Seizes  roughly  on  Rui*Gome2. 

Rui'Go.  My  loyalty  wiU  leach  me  how  to  wait 
All  the  8ucc(99ses  c^  my  aov'reign's  &te. 
What  is't^  gi:eat  sir^  you  would  command  me  ^ 

King.  How? > 

What  isr't-r-rl  ki^w  not  what  Td  have  thee  do : 
{Study  revenge  fo1^  we^  'tis  that  I  want. 

Don  John.  Alas !  what  frenzy  does  your  temper 
haunt?  .        * 

Revenge  I  on  whom  ? 

King.  Qn  my  false  queen  and  son* 

^ui-Go^  Qn  them !   good  heayen !  what  is't  that 
thjey  haye  done  ? 
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Oh  bad  my  tongue  been  cursM  ere  it  bad  Ih^ 
^Thi8  jealousy —  [Half  aside. 

King.  Tben  cancel  wbat  thou'st  said. 

Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  that  thou  saw'st  him  stand 
Printing  soft  vows  in  kisses  on  her  hand ; 
Whilst  in  requital  she  such  glances  gave. 
Would  quicken  a  dead  lover  in  his  grave  ? 

Rui'Go.  I  did ;  and  what  less  could  the  queen 
allow 

« 

To  him,  than  you  to  every  vassal  show  ? 
Tb'  affording  him  that  little  from  love*s  store, 
Imply*d  that  she  for  you  riperv*d  much  more. 

King.  Oh,  doubtless,  she  must  have  a  wondrous 
store 
Of  love,  that  sells  it  at  a  rate  so  poor. 
Now  tbou'dst  rebate  my  passions  with  advice ; 
And  when  thou  should'st  be  active,    would*st  be 

.    wise. 
No,  lead  me  where  I  may  their  incest  see. 
Do,  or  by  heaven— do,  and  I'll  worship  thee! 
Oh  how  my  passions  drive  me  to  and  fro ! 
Under  their  heavy  weight  I  yield^'and  bow. 
But  ril  re*gather  yet  my  strength,  and  stand 
Brandishing  all  my  thunder  in  my  hand. 

Posa.  And  may  it  be  sent  forth,  and  where  it 
goes 
Light  fatally  and  heavy  on  your  foes. 
But  let  your  loyal  son  and  consort  bear 
No  ill,  since  they  of  any  guiltless  are. 
Here  with  my  sword  defiance  I  proclaim 
To  that  bold  traitor  that  dares  wrone  their  fame. 

Dan  John.  I  too  dare  with  my  life  their  cause 
make  good. 

King.  Sure  well  their  innocence  youVe  under- 
stood. 
That  you  so  prodigal  are  of  your  blood. 
Or  would'st  thou  speak  me  comfort  r  I  would  find 
'Mongst  all  my  counsellors  at  least  one  kind. 
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Yet  any  thing  like  that  Tmust  not  hear; 

For  80  my  wrongs  I  should  too  tamdy  bear. 

And  weakly  grow  my  own  fond  flatterer. 

Ppsa,  withdraw——  [£xfV  Posa. 

My  lords^  all  this  youVe  heard. 

Rui'Go.  Yes,  \  observed  it,  sir,  with  strict  rq^ard: 
The  youns  lord's  friendship  was  too  great  to  hide. 

King.  Is  he  then  so  to  my  false  son  allied  ? 
I  am  environ*d  every  way,  and  all 
My  fate's  unhappy  engines  plot  my  fall. 
Like  Csesar  in  the  senate,  thus  I  stand. 
Whilst  ruin  threaten'd  him  on  every  hand. 
From  each  side  he  had  warning  he  must  die ; 
Yet  still  he  brav'd  his  fate,  and  so  will  I. 
To  strive  for  ease  would  but  add  more  to  pain : 
As  streams,  that  beat  against  their  banks  in  vain. 
Retreating  swell  into  a  flood  again.  . 
No,  rU  do  things  the  world  shall  quake  to  hear : 
My  just  revenge  so  true  a  stamp  shall  bear. 
As  henceforth  heaven  itself  shall  emulate, 
And  copy  all  its  vengeance  out  by  that. 
AH  but  Kui-Gomez  I  must  have  withdrawn,     % 
Fve  something  to  discourse  with  him  alone. 

[JEseunt  (mmes,  prater  King  and  Gombz. 
Now,  Gomez,  on  thy  truth  depends  thy  fate : 
Thou^st  wrought  my  sense  of  wrong  to  such  a  height,. 
Within  my  breast  it  will  no  longer  stay. 
But  grows  each  minute  till  it  force  its  way. 
I  would  not  find  myself  at  last  deceiv*d. 

Rui-Go.  Nor  would  I  'gainst  your  reason  be  be-* 
liev'd. 
Thinks  sir,  your  jealousy  to  be  but  fear 
Of  losing  treasures,  which  you  hold  so  dear. 
Your  queen  and  son  may  yet  be  innocent : 
I  know  but  what  they  did,  not  what  they  meant. 

King.  Meant !  what  should  looks,  and  sighs,  and 
pressings  mean  ? 
No,  no ;  I  need  not  hear  it  o  er  again. 
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No  repctitioiUh'^^-M^solncthiA^  mti^t  be  dotit. 

Now  there's  no  ill  I  kiioW  that  I  would  shtifi. 

ril  fly,  till  them  Fv^  in  their  incest  fotind^ 

Full  charg'd  with  rage,  and  with  my  vefigeliflCe  hof } 

Like. a  granado  from,  a  catinon  shot^ 

Which  lights  at  last  up6n  the  eneitiy's  ground^ 

Then  breaking  deals  destruction  all  afotiild^ 

Rui-^o.  So  now  his  jealousy  is  at  the  top^ 
Each  little  blast  will  serve  to  keep  it  Up^ 
But  stay ;  there's  something  I've  omitted  y^  ^ 
Posa's  my  enemy ;  and  true^  he's  great. 
Alas,  I'm  arm'd  'gainst  all  that  he  can  do  $ 
For  my  snafe^s  large  enough  to  hold  him  too  i 
Yet  I'll  disguise  that  purpose  for  awhile  1 
But  when  he  with  the  rest  is  cMght  in  the  totl> 
I'll  boldly  out,  and  wanton  in  the  spoil. 

Enter  Posa. 

Fosa.  My  lord  Rui-Gomez!   and  the  king  not 
here  I 
You,-  who  so  eminent  a  faVrite  ate 
In  a  king's  eye,  should  ne'er  be  absent  thence. 

Rm-Go.  No,  sify  'tis  you  that  by  a  ri^ng  prince 
Are  cherish'd,  and  so  tread  a  safer  way, 
Rich  in  that  bliss  the  world  waits  to  enjoy. 

Fosa.  Since  what  may  bless  the  world  Wef  ought 
to  prize, 
I  wish  there  were  no  pubKc  enemies : 
Na  hirkit^  serpents  poison  to  dispense^ 
Nor  wolves  to  prey  on  noble  innocence ; 
No  flatt'rers,  that  with  royal  goodness  sport. 
Those  stinking  weeds  that  over-run  a  court. 

Rui'Go.  Nay,  if  good  wishes  any  thing  could  do, 
I  hwe  aa  earnest  wishes,  sir,  as  you  : 
That  tbovgh  perhaps  our  king  enjoys  the  best 
Of  power,  yet  may  he  stifl  l^  doubly  biess'd. 
May  he 
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Posa.  Nay^GomeZj  you  shall  ne*er  out-do  me  thcMt 
Since  for  great  Philip's  goodj  I  would  you  were 
(If  possible)  more  honest  than  you  are. 

Rui'Go.  Why,  Posa;  what  defect  can  you  disoem? 

Posa.  Nay,  half  your  misteries  Fm  yet  to  learn; 
Though  this  VW  boldly  justify  to  all, 
That  you  contrive  a  gen  rous  prince's  &IK 

[GoM£z  smiles^ 
Nay,  think  not  by  your  smiles,  and  careless  port, 
To  laugh  it  (^ :  I  come  not  here  to  sport, 
I  do  not,  sir. 

Rui'Go*      Young  lord,  what  meaning  hat 
This  heat  ? 

Posa.      To  let  yoii  see  I  know  you^re  base. 

Rui^o.  'Nsny  then  I  pardon  ask  that  I  did  smile: 
By  Heaven,  I  thought  you'd  jested  all  this  while. 
Base ! 

Posa.  Yes,  more  base  than  impotent  or  old^ 
All  virtue  in  thee,  like  thy  blood,  runs  cold : 
Thy  rotten  putrid  carcase  is  less  iuU 
Of  raiieour  and  contagion  than  thy  soul. 
E'en  now  before  the  king  I  saw  it  plain : 
But  duty  tx>  that  presence  aw'd  me  then : 
Yet  there  I  dar'd  thy  treason  with  my  sword : 
But  still — -. 

Thy  villany  talk'd  all ;  courage  had  not  a  word. 
T]:ue,  thou  art  old ;  yet  if  ttK)u  hast  a  friend^ 
To  'whom  thy  cursed  cause  thou  dar'st  commend ; 
'Gainst  him  m  public  I'll  the  innoceaee 
Maintain  of  the  fair  queen  and  injur'd  prince. 

Rm-Go.  Farewell,  bold  champion 

Liearn  better  how  your  passions  to  disguise^ 
Appear  less  choleric,  and  be  more  wise. 

[Exit  Rui-Go.. 

Posa.  How  frail  is  all  the  glcKry  we  cksigti. 
Whilst  sudsi  as  these  have  power  tx»  undemine  ? 
Unhappy  prince !  who  might'st  have  safely  stood 
If  thou  hadst  been  less  greaft,  or  not  so  good* 
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Why  the  vile  monster  s  blood  did  I  not  shed. 
And  all  the  vengeance  draw  on  my  own  head  ? 
My  honour  so  had  had  this  just  defence, 
That  I  preserved  my  patron  and  my  prince. 

Enter  Carlos  and  Queen. 

Brave  Carlos :  ha !  he's  here.     O  sir,  take  heed^ 
By  an  unlucky  fate  your  love  is  led. 
The  king,  the  king  your  father's  jealous  grown ; 
Forgetting  her  his  queen,  or  you  his  son, ' 
Calls  all  his  vengeance  up  against  you  both. 

Dfm  Car.  Has  then  the  false  Rui-Gomez  broke 
his  oath ; 
And,  after  all,  my  innocence  betray'd  ? 

Posa.  Yes,  all  his  subtlest  snares  are  for  you  laid. 
The  king  within  this  minute  will  be  here, 
And  you  are  ruin'd,  if  but  seen  with  her. 
Retire,  my  lord 

Queen.  How !  is  he  jealous  grown  ? 

I  thought  my  virtue  he  had  better  known. 
His  unjust  doubts  have  soon  found  out  the  way 
To  make  their  entry  on  our  marriage-day : 
For  yet  he  has  not  known  vnth  me  a  night : 
Perhaps  his  tyranny  is  his  delight ; 
And  to  such  height  his  cruelty  is  grown. 
He'd  exercise  it  on  his  queen  and  son. 
But  since,  my  lord,  this  time  we  must  obey 
Our  interest,  I  beg  you  would  not  stay : 
Not  seeing  you,  he  may  to  me  be  just. 

Don  Car.  Should  I  then  leave  you,  madam  ? 

Queen.  Yes,  you  must« 

Don  Car.  Not  then  when  storms  against  your 
virtue  rise. 
No ;  since  to  lose  you  wretched  Carlos  dies. 

He'll  have  the  honour  of  it  in  your  cause. 
This  is  the  noblest  thin^  that  fate  could  do. 

She  thus  abates  the  rigour  of  her  laws. 
Since  'tis  some  pleasure  but  to  die  for  you. 
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Queen.  Talk  not  of  death,  for  tiiat  e'en  cowards 
dare, 
When  their  base  fears  compel  them  to  despair : 
Hope's  the  far  nobler  passion  of  the  mind ; 
Fortune's  a  mistress  that's  with  caution  kiiid ; 
Knows  that  the  constant  merit  her  alone. 
They  who,  though  she  seem  froward,  yet  court  on. 

Dan  Car.  To  wretched  minds  thus  still  some  com* 
fort  gleams : 
And  angels  ease  our  griefs,  though  but  with  dreams. 
I  have  too  oft  already  been  deceiv'd. 
And  the  cheat's  grown  too  plain  to  be  believ'd. 
You^  madam,  bid  me  go. 

^Looking  earnestly  at  the  Queen* 

Qtieen.  You  must. 

Posa.  You  shall. 

Alas,  I  love  you,  would  not  see  you  fall ; 
And  yet  may  find  some  way  t'evade  it  all. 

Don  Car.  "Hiou,  Posa,  ever  wert  my  truest  fnend; 
I  almost  wish  thou  wert  not  now  so  kind. 
Thou  of  a  thing  that's  lost  tak'st  too  much  care ; 
And  you,  fair  angel,  too  indulgent  are. 

ITo  the  Queen. 
Great  my  despair ;  but  still  my  love  is  higher. 

Well  -in  obedience  to  you,  I'll  retire ; 

Though  during  all  the  storm  I  will  be  nigh ; 
Where,  if  I  see  the  danger  grow  too  high. 
To  save  you,  madam,  I'll  come  forth  and  die. 

^Exit  Don  Carlos. 

Enter  King  and  Rui-Gomez. 

King.  Who  would  have  guess'd  that  this  had  ever 
been !  ISeeIng  Posa  and  the  Queen. 

Distraction !  where  shall  my  revenge  begin  ? 
Why,  he's  the  very  bawd  to  all  their  sin : 
Abo,  to  disguise  it,  puts  on  friendship's  mask. 
But  his  dispatch,  Rui-Gomez,  is  thy  task. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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With  him  pretend  some  private  conference. 
And  under  that  disguise  seduce  him  hence ; 
Then  in  some  place  lit  for  the  deed  impart 
The  business  by  a  poniard  to  his  heart. 

Rui'Go.  *Tis  done. 


King.  So,  Madam [.Steps  to  the  Queen. 

Queen.  By  the  fury  in  your  eyes, 

I  understand  you  come  to  tyrannize. 
I  hear  you  are  already  jealous  grown. 
And  dare  suspect  my  virtue  with  your  son. 

King.  Oh  woman-kind !  thy  mysteries  who  can 
scan. 
Too  deep  for  easy,  weak,  believing  man  ? 
Hold,  let  me  look  :  indeed,  you're  wond'rous  fair ; 
So  on  the  outside  Sodom's  apples  were : 
And  yet  within,  when  open'd  to  the  view. 
Not  half  so  dangVous  or  so  foul  as  you. 

Queen.  Unhappy  wretched  woman  that  I  am ! 
And  you  unworthy  of  a  husband's  name! 
Do  you  not  blush  ? 

King.                   Yes,  madam,  for  your  shame. 
Blush  too  my  judgment  e'er  should  prove  so  faint, 
To  let  me  choose  a  devil  for  a  saint. 
When  first  I  saw  and  lov'd  that  tempting  eye. 
The  fiend  within  the  flame  I  did  not  spy ; 
But  still  ran  on  and  oherish'd  my  desires. 
For  heavenly  beams  mistook  infernal  fires  : 
Such  raging  fires,  as  you  have  since  thought  fit 
Alone  my  son,  my  son's  hot  youth  should  meet. 
Oh  vengeance,  vengeance ! 

Queen.  Poor  ungenerous  king ! 

How  mean's  the  soul  from  which  such  thoughts  must 

spring ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  did  so  late  submit 
To  let  you  whine  and  languish  at  my  feet; 
When  with  false  oaths  you  did  my  heart  beguile. 
And  profFer'd  all  ypur  empire  for  a  smile  ? 
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Then^  then  my  freedom  'twas  I  did  resigp^ 

Though  you  still  swore  you  would  preserve  it  mine* 

And  still  it  shall  be  so^  for  from  this  hour 

I  vow  to  hate^  and  never  see  you  more. 

Nay,  frown  not^  Philip,  for  you  soon  shall  know 

I  can  resent  and  rage  as  well  as  you. 

King.  By  hell,  her  pride*s  as  raging  as  her  lust. 
A  guard  there — —seize  the  queen 

[Enter  Guard. 

Enter  Carlos,  and  intercepts  the  Guards. 

Don  Car.  ' ^Hold,  sir,  be  just. 

First  look  on  me,  whom  once  you  calFd  your  son ; 
A  title  I  was  always  proud  to  own. 

King.  Good  Heaven !  to  merit  this  what  have 
done. 
That  he  too  dares  before  my  sight  appear  ? 

Dan  Car.  Why,  sir,  where  is  the  cause  that  I 
should  fear  ? 
Bold  in  my  innocence,  I  come  to  know 
The  reason  why  you  use  this  princess  so  ? 

King.  Sure  I  shall  find  some  way  to  raise  this 
siege: 
He  talks  as  if  'twere  for  his  privilege. 
Foul  ravisher  of  all  my  honour,  hence ! 
But  sti^ !  guards,  with  the  queen  secure  the  prince. 
Wherefore  in  my  revenge  should  I  be  slow  ? 
Now  in  my  reach,  I'll  dash  them  at  a  blow. 

Enter  Don  John  of  Austria^  Ebou,  Henri£ita, 

and  Garcia. 

Don  John.  I  come,  great  sir,  with  wonder  h«ie, 
to  see 
Your  rage  grown  up  to  this  extremity^ 
Against  your  beauteous  queen,  and  loyal  son ; 
What  is't  that  they  to  merit  chains  have  done  ? 
Or  is*t  your  own  wild  jealousy  alone  ? 

la 
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King.  O  Austria,  thy  vain  incjuirjr  k^se, 
if  thou  hast  any  value  for  thy  peace. 
My  mighty  wrongs  so  loiid  an  accie'nt  bear, 
Twould  make  thfee  miserable  but  tb  hear. 

Dofi  Car.  Father,  if  1  may  dare  to  call  you  so. 
Since  now  I  doubt  if  I'm  your  son  or  no ; 
As  you  have  seafd  my  doom,  I  may  complain. 

King.  Will  Ihien  that  ihonster  dare  to  speak  again  ? 
•     Don  Car.    Yes:    dying  men  should  not  their 

thoughts  disguise ; 
And  since  you  take  such  joy  in  cruelties, 
£re  of  my  death  the  new  dehght  begin. 
Be  pleased  to  hear  how  cruel  you  have  been. 
Time  was  that  we  were  smil'd  on  by  our  fete, 
Ybu  not  unjust,  nor  I  unfortunate : 
Then,  then,  I  was  your  son,  and  you  were  glad 
To  hear  my  early  praise  was  talked  abroad. 
Then  Love's  dear  sweets  you  to  me  would  display. 
Told  me  where  this  rich  beauteous  tt-easure  lay. 
And  how  to  gain*t  instructed  me  the  v^ay. 
I  came,  and  saw,  and  lovM,  and  bless'd  you  ibr't. 
But  then  when  lovci  had  seaFd  her  to  my  heart. 
You  violently  tore  her  from  my  side : 
And,  'cause  my  bleeding  wound  I  could  not  hide^ 
But  still  some  pleasure  to  behold  he^  took, 
•You  now  will  havte  my  life  but  for  a  look ; 
Wholly  forgetting  all  the  pains  I  borte, 
Your  heart  with  envious  jealousy  boils  o'ei*, 
'Cause  I  can  love  no  less,  and  you  no  more. 

tien.  Alas !  how  can  you  hear  his  soft  complsunt, 
And  not  your  harden'd  stubborn  heart  relent  ? 
Turn,  sir,  survey  that  comely,  awful  man^ 
And  to  my  prayers  be  cruel  if  you  can.  ' 

King.  Away,  deluder;  who  tatight  theetosue? 

Ebo.  Loving  the  queen,  what  is't  she  less  cata  do. 
Than  lend  her  aid  against  the  dreadful  storm  ? 

King.  Why,  can  the  devil  dwell  too  in  that  form  ? 
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This  is  their  little  engine  by  |he  by, 
A  scout  to  watch,  and  tell  when  d^iiger*8  nigh. 
Com^f  pretty  s^iact,  thou'lt  inform  me  all, 
How,  where,  and  wh^n;  nay  do  not  fiw?— *-yoo 
shall. 

Hen.  Ah,  sir,  unkind! 

King.  '• Now  hold  thy  Syjren*0  tongue : 

Who  would  have  thought  these  was  a  witdbi  so 
young? 

Don  John.  Can  you  to  suing  beauty  stop  your  cars ; 
[Takes  up  Hen.  and  makes  his  address  to  her. 
Heaven  lays  its  thunders  by,  and  gla<Uy  hears. 
When  angels  are  become  petitioners. 

lito.   Ha!    what    makes    Austria    so    officious 
there? 
That  glance  seems  as  it  sent  his  heart  to  her. 

[Aside  to  Garcia. 

Don  Car.  A  banquet  then  of  blood  since  yon  de- 
sign. 
Yet  you  may  satisfy  yourself  with  mine. 
I  love  the  queen,  I  i^ve  confessed,  'tis  true : 
Proud  too  to  think  I  love  her  more  than  you ; 
Though  she,  by  heaven,  is  clear— —-but  I  indeed 
Have  been  unjust,  and  do  deserve  to  bleed. 
There  were  no  lawless  thoughts  that  I  did  want,* 
Which  love  had  power  to  ask,  or  beauty  grant ; 
Though  I  ne'er  yet' found  hopes  to  raise  them  on. 
For  she  did  still  preserve  her  hpnour^s  4brone, 
And  dash  the  bold  aspiring  devils  down. 
If  to  her  cause  you  do  not  credit  give. 
Fondly  i^inst  your  happiness  you'U  strive ; 
As  some  lose  heaven,  because  they  won't  believe. 

Queen.  Whilst,  prince,  my  preset-vation  you  de- 
sign. 
Blot  not  your  virtue  to  add  miure  to  mine. 
The  clearness  of  my  truth  I'd  not  hWe  shown 
By  any  other  light  besides  its  own.. 
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>  •  ... 

N09  sir,  he  through  despair  all  this  has  said. 
And  owns  offences  which  he  never  made. 
Why  shoald  you  think  that  I  would  do  you  wrong? 
Must  I  needs  be  unchaste,  because  Fm  young  ? 

King.  Unconstant,  wavering  heart,  why  heav'st 
thou  so  ? 
I  shiver  all,  and  know  not  what  I  do. 
I  who  ere  now  have  armies  led  to  fight. 
Thought  war  a  sport,  and  danger  a  delight ; 
Whole  winter  nights  stood  under  heaven's  wide  roof, 
Daring  my  foes ;  now  am  not  beauty  proof. 
Oh  turn  awity  those  basilisks,  thy  eyes  ; 
The  infection's  fatal,  and  who  sees  them  dies. 

[Going  away. 

•  Queen.  Oh,  do  not  fly  me ;  I  have  no  design 
Upon  your  life,'  for  you  may  yet  save  mine.  [Kneels. 
Or  if  at  last  I  must  my  breath  submit. 
Here  tnke  it,  'tis  an  off 'ring  at  your  feet : 
Will  you  not  look  on  me,  my  dearest  lord  ? 

King.  Why  ?  wouldst  thou  live  ? 

Queen*  Yes,  if  you'll  say  the  word. 

Dan  Car*  Oh  Heaven !  how  coldly  and  unmov'd 
he  sees 

■ 

A  praying  beauty  prostrate  on  her  knees ! 

RiSe,  madam  [Steps  to  take  her  up. 

King.  Bold  encroacher,  touch  her  not : 

Into  my  breast  her  glances  thicK:  are  shot. 
Not  true !-^*— -Stay,  let  me  see— by  Heaven,  thou  art 

[Looks  earnestly  on  her. 
-A  false  vile  woman Oh  my  foolish  heart! 


I  give  thee  life — but  from  this  time  refrain. 
And  never  come  into  my  sight  again  : 
Be  banish'd  ever.  ■  ■   ■ 

Queen.  This  you  must  not  do. 

At  least  till  I've  convinc'd  you  I  am  true. 
Grant  me  but  so  much  time;  and  when  that*s  done. 
If  you  think  fit^  for  ever  I'll  be  gone. 
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King^  IVe  all  this  while  been  angry,  but  in  vain : 
She  heats  me  first,  then  strokes  me  tame  again. 
Oh,  wert  thou  true,  how  happy  should  I  be ! 
Think*si  thou  that  I  have  joy  to  part  with  thee  ? 
No^  all  my  kingdom  for  the  bliss  I*d  give : 
Nay,  though  it  were  not  so,  but  to  believe. 
Come,  for  I  can't  avoid  it,  cheat  me  quite. 

Queen.  I  would  not,  sir,  deceive  you,  if  I  might. 
But  if  youUl  take  my  oaths,  by  all  above 
'Tis  you,  and  only  you,  that  I  will  love. 

King.  Thus  as  a  mariner  that  sails  along, 
With  pleasure  hears  th*  enticing  Siren's  song, 
Unable  quite  his  strong  desires  to  bound. 
Boldly  leaps  in,  though  certain  to  be  drown'd. 
Come  to  my  bosom  then,  make  no  delay : 

{Takes  her  in  his  arms. 
My  rage  is  hush'd,  and  I  have  room  for  joy. 
.  Queen.  Again   you'll  think  that  I    unjust  will 
prove. 
King.  No,  thou  art  all  o'er  truth,  and  I  all  love. 
Oh  that  we  might  for  ever  thus  remain 
In  fcdded  arms,  and  never  part  again ! 
Queen.  Command  me  any  thing,    and  try  your 

power. 
Xing.  Then  from  diis  minute   ne'er  see  Carlos 
more. 
Thou  slave,  that  dar'st  do  ill  with  such  a  port. 
For  ever  here  I  banish  thee  my  court. 
Within  some  cloister  lead  a  private  life, 
That  I  may  love  and  rule  without  this  strife. 
Here,  Eboli,  receive  her  to  thy  charge : 
The  treasure's  precious,  and  the  trust  is  large. 
Whilst  I  retiring  hence,  myself  make  fit 
To  wait  for  joys  which  are  too  fierce  to  meet. 

{£ji?it  King. 
Don  Car.  My  exile  from  his  presence  I  can  bear 
With  pleasure :  but,  no  more  to  look  on  her ! 
Oh  'tis  a  dreadful  curse  I  cannot  bear« 
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No,  madam,  all  his  power  shall  nothing  do : 
I'll  stay  and  take  my  banishment  from  you. 
Do  you  command  me,  see  how  far  TU  fly. 

Queen.  Will  Carlos  be  at  last  my  enemy  ? 
Consider,  this  submission  I  have  showii. 
More  to  preserve  your  safety  than  my  own. 
Ungratefully  you  needless  v/ays  devise 
To  lose  a  life  which  I  so  dearly  prize. 

Don  Car.  So  now  her  fortune's  made,  and  I  am  left 
Alone,  a  naked  wanderer  to  shift.  [Aside. 

Madam,  you  might  have  spar'd  the  cruelty ; 

[To  the  QuEEK. 
Bless'd  with  your  sight  I  was  prepared  to  die. 
But  now  to  lose  it  drives  me  to  despair. 
Making  nie  wish  to  die,  and  yet  not  dare. 
Well,  to  some  solitary  shore  FU  roam. 
And  never  more  into  your  presence  come. 
Since  I  already  find  I'm  troublesome.       [Is  going. 
Queen.  Stay,  sir,  yet  stay : — You  shall  not  leave 

me  so. 
Don  Car.  Ha 

Queen.  ^I  must  talk  with  you  before  you  go. 

Oh  Carlos,  how  unhappy  is  our  state  ? 

How  foul  a  game  was  play'd  us  by  our  fate? 

Who  promis'd  fair  when  we  did  first  begin,. 

Till,  envying  to  see  us  like  to  win. 

Straight  fell  to  cheat,  and  threw  the  false  lot  in. 

My  vows  to  you  I  now  remember  all. 

Don  Car.  Oh,  madam,  I  can  hear  no  more- 


[Kneels. 

Queen.  You  shall.- 

For  I  can't  choose  but  let  you  know,  that  I, 
If  you'll  resolve  on't,  yet  will  with  you  die. 

Don  Car.  Sure  nobler  gallantly  was  never  known. 
Good  Heav'n !  this  blessing  is  too  much  for  one  : 
No,  'tis  enough  for  me  to  die  alone. 
My  father,  all  my  foes  I  now  forgive. 

Queefi.  Nay,  sir,  by  all  our  loves  I  cbai^  you  live. 
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But  to  what  countiyi  wheresoe'er  you  go^ 
Foi]|et  not  me,  for  FH  remember  jroo. 
Dm  Car.  Shall  I  sudi  virtue  and  rach  charms 
forget? 
No,  never.— 

Qwtn.        — «*Oh  that  we  had  never  met. 
But  in  our  distant  climates  still  been  free ! 
I  might  hare  heard  of  yoU)  and  you  of  me: 
So  towards  happiness  more  safely  mov'd ; 
And  never  been  thus  wretdied,  yet  have  lov*d. 
What  makes  yon  look  so  wildly  ? — ^why  d*ye  start  ? 
Don  Car.  A  iaint  cold  damp  is  thickening  round 

my  heart. 
Queen.  What  shall  we  do  ? 
Don  Car.  Do  any  thing  but  part ; 

Or  stay  so  long  *till  my  poor  soul  expires 
In  view  of  all  the  glory  it  admires. 

Eb&.  In  such  a  lover  how  might  I  be  blessM ! 
Oh !  were  I  of  that  noble  heart  possessed. 
How  soft,  how  easy  would  I  make  his  bands! 

\AsUe. 
But^  madam,  you  forget  the  king's  commands : 

\To  the  QuEBN. 
L<mger  to  stay,  your  dangers  youll  renew. 

Don  Car.  Ah,  princess!  lovers*. pains  you  never 
knew; 
Or  what  it  is  to  part,  as  we  must  do. 
Part  too  for  ever"  '"■ 
After  one  minute,  never  more  to  stand 
Fix'd  on  those  eyes,  or  pressing  this  soft  hand.   * 
'Twere  but  enough  to  feed  one,  and  not  starve : 
Yet  that  is  more  than  I  did  e'er  deserve : 
Though  fate  to  us  is  niggardly  and  poor. 
That  from  eternity  can't  spare  one  hour. 

Queen.  If  it  were  had,  that  hour  would  soon  be 
gone. 
And  we  should  wish  to  draw  another  on. 
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No>  rigorpua  necessity  has  made 

Us  both  his  slavesy.  atid  now  will  b^  obeyed.. 

Come,  let  us  try  the  parting  blow  to  bear. 

Adieu 

Don  Car.  Farewell.         [^Looking  at  each  other. 

Ym  fisL*d  and  rooted  here  : 
I  cannot  stir   ■     ■ 

Queen.  Shall  I  the  way  then  show  ? 

Now  hold,  my  heart 

[Gq€S  to  the  door,  then  stops,  and  turns  back  again. 

Nay,  sir,  why  don't  you  go? 
r  Don  Car.  Why.  do  you  stay  ? 

Queen.  I  won't. 

Don  Car.         .    — —You  shall  awhile  {Kneels. 
With  one  look  more  my  miseries  beguile. 
That  may  support  my  heart  till  you  are  gone. 
Queen.  Oh  Eboli !  thy  help,  or  I'm  undone, 

\Takes  hold  on  Eboli. 
Here  take  it  then^  and  with  it  too  my  life. 

'  [Leans  into  Eboli's  amu. 

/  Don  Car.  My  courage  with  my  tortures  is  at  strife; 
Since  my  grie&  cowards  are,  and  dare. not  kili> 
I'U  try  to  vanquish  and  out-toil  the  ill. 
Well,  madam,  now  I'm  something  hardier  grown : 
$incq  I  at  last  perceive  you  must  be  gone. 
To  venture  the  encounter  I'll  be  bold ; 

{Leads  her  to  the  door. 
For  certainly  my  heart  will  so  Jong  hold.         .  . 
Farewell— —be  happy  as  you're  fair  and  true. 
Queen*  And  all  heaven's  kindest  angels  wait. on 
you.  [Esit.  with  Eboli. 

Don  Car.  Thus  long  I've  wander'd  in  Love's 
crooked  way 
By  Hope's  deluding  meteor  led  astray : 
For  ere  I've  h^lf  the  dang'rous  desert  cross'd. 
The  glim'ring  light's  gone  out^  and  I  am  lost. 

lE.vit  Don  Carlos. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE.    The  Anti-Chamber  to  the  Quseh^s 

Apartment. 

Enter  Don  Carlos  and  Posa. 

Dan  Car.  The  next  is  the  apartment  of  the  queen: 
In  vain  I  trVj  I  must  not  venture  in.        [Is  going. 
Thus  is  it  with  the  souls  of  murder*d  men,  {^Returns. 
Who  to  their  bodies  would  again  repair ; 
But  finding  that  they  cannot  enter  there, 
Mourning  and  groaning  wander  in  the  air. 
Robbed  of  my  love,  and  as  unjustly  thrown 
From  all  those  hopes  that  promised  me  a  crown ; 
My  heart,  with  the  dishonours  to  me  done, 
Is  poisonM,  swells  too  miehty  for  my  breast : 
But  it  will  break,  and  I  shall  be  at  rest. 
No:  .dull  despair  this  soul  shall  never  load : 
Though  patience  be  the  virtue  of  a  god, 
Gods  never  feel  the  ills  that  govern  here. 
Or  are  above  the  injuries  we  bear. 
Father  and  King ;  both  names  bear  mighty  sense : 
Yet  sure  there's  something  too  in  Son  and  Prince. 
I  was  bom  high,  and  will  not  fall  less  great ; 
Since  triumph  crowned  my  bird),  1*11  have  my  fate 
As  glorious  and  msyestic  too  as  that. 
To  Flanders,  Posa,  straight  my  letters  send ; 
Tell  them  the  injur  d  Carlos  is  their  friend : 
And  that  to  head  their  forces  I  design ; 
80  vindicate  their  cause,  if  they  dare  mine. 

Posa.  To  the  rebels  ? 

Don  Car,  No,  they're  friends;  their  cause  is  just ; 
Or,  when  I  make  it  mine,  at  least  it  must. 
Let  the  common  rout  like  beasts  love  to  be  dull. 
Whilst  sordidly  they  live  at  ease  and  fiill ; 
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Senseless  what  honour  and  ambition  means. 
And  ignorantly  drs^  their  load  of  chains. 
I  am  a  prince,  have  had  a  crown  in  view. 
And  cannot  brook  to  lose  the  prospect  now. 
If  thon'rt  my  friend,  do  not  my  will  delay. 

Posa.  rU  do't [Exit  Posa. 

Enter  Eboli. 

Ebe.  My  lord. 

Don  Car.    ,  Who  calls  me  ? 

Eho^  You  must  stay. 

Don  Car.  What  news  of  frc^h  afflictiof^  jpap  you 
bear? 

Ebo.  Suppose  it  were  the  queen ;  you*d  stay  for 
her? 

Don  Car.  For  her?  yes,  stay  an  age,  for  evier  stay; 
Stay  e'en  till  time  itself  should  pass  away ; 
Fix  bene  a  statuie  nev^  to  remove. 
An  everlasting  monument  of  love. 
Though^  may  a  thing  so  wretched  as  I  am 
But  die  least  place  in  her  remembrance  claipi  ? 

Ebo.  Ye3,  if  you  dare  believe  me,  sir,  you  do; 
We  both  can  talk  of  nothing  else  but  you: 
Whilst  from  the  theme  e'en  emulation  springs. 
Each  Btriving  who  shall  say  the  kindest  things. 

Don  Car.  But  from  that  charity  I  poorly  live. 
Which  only  pities^  and  can  nothiijig  give. 

Ebo*  Nothing!  propose  what  *tis  you  claim,  and  I, 
For  ought  you  know,  may  be  security. 

Don  Car.  No,  madam,  what's  my  due  none  e*er 
can  pay ; 
There  stands  that  aag^l  Honour  in  the  way. 
Watching  his  charge  with  never-sleeping  eyes, 
.And  stops  0iy  entrance  into  paradise. 

Ebo.  What  paradise?   what  pleasures  can  joa 
know, 
which  are  not  in  my  power  to  bestow  ? 
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D&n  Car.  Love^  tove^  and  all  those  eager  rndting 
charms, 
The  queen  must  jrield  when  in  my  father's  arms. 
That  queen,  so  excellently,  richly  fair, 
Jove,  could  he  come  again  a  lover  here, 
Would  court  mortality  to  die  for  her. 
Oh,  madam,  take  not  pleasure  to  renew 
Those  pains,  which  if  you  felt,  you  would  not  dou 

Ebo.  Unkindly  urgd:  think  3roa  no  sense  I  have 
Of  what  you  feel  ?  now  you  may  take  your  leave : 
Something  I  had  to  say ;  hut  let  it  die. 

Don  Car.  Why,  madam,  who  has  injured  yo«  ? 
not  I. 

Hbo.  Nay,  sir,  your  presence  I  would  not  detain  i 
Alas !  you  do  not  near  that  I  complain. 
Though  could  you  half  of  my  midbrtune  see, 
Methinks  you  should  incline  to  pity  me. 

Don  Car.  I  cannot  guess  what  moumful  tale  yon^d 
tell; 
But  I  am  certain  you  prqMire  me  welL 
Speak,  madam  ■    ■  > 

Ebo.  Say  I  lov'd,  and  with  a  Oame, 

Which  even  melts  my  tender  heart  to  name : 
LovM  too  a  man,  I  will  not  say  ingrate. 
Because  he^s  far  above  my  birth  or  fiite : 
Yet  so  fitr  he  at  least  does  cruel  prove. 
He  prosecutes  a  dead  and  hopeless  love. 
Starves  on  a  barren  rock,  and  won*t  be 
Though  I  invite  him  kindly  to  a  feast. 

Don  Car.  What  stupid  animal  could  senseless  Ke^ 
QuickenM  by  beams  from  that  illustrious  eye  ? 

Ebo.  Nay,   to  increase  your  wonder,  you  shall 
know  I 

That  I,  alas !  am  forced  to  tell  him  too, 
Till  e^en  I  blush,  as  now  I  tell  it  yon. 

Don  Car.  You  neither  shall  have  cause  of  shame 
or  fear, 
Whose  secrets  safe  within  my  bosom  are. 
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-    £6a/  Theii  farther  J  the  riddle  may  expbin/ 
.  Survey  that  face,  and  blame  me  if  you  can. 

-     •  [Shows  him  his  own  picture. 

Don  Car.  Distraction. of  my  eyes!  what  have  they 
se^n? 
Tis  my  own  pietwe,  wUch  I  sent  the  queen^ 
When  to  her  fime  I  paid  devotion  fiD§t, 
Expecting  bliss,  but  lost  it :  I  am  cursM, 
Curs*d  too  in  thee,  who  from  my  saint  dar'st  steal 
The  only  relic  left  her  of  my  zeal ; 
And  with  the  sacrilege  attempt  my  heart. 
Wert  thou  more  charming  than  thou  think'st  thou 

art, 
Almighty  love  preserves  the  fort  for  her. 
And  bids  defiance  to  thy  entrance  there. 

Ebo.  Neglected !  scorned  by  father  and  by  son ! 
What  a  malicious  course  my  ^tars  have  run  r 
But  since  I  meet  with  such  unlucky  fate 
In  love,  ril  try  how  I  can  thrive  in  hate : 
My  own  dull  husband  may  assist  in  that. 
To  his  revenge  FU  give  him  fresh  alarms, 
And  with  the  grey  old  wizard  muster  charms. 
I  have't ;  thanks,  thanks,  revenge :  prince,  'tis  thy 
bane.  [Aside. 

Can  you  forgive  me,  sir  ?  I  hope  you  can. 

[To  Carlos  mildly. 
ril  try  to  recompense  the  wrongs  I've  done. 
And  better  finish  what  is  ill  begun. 

Don  Car.  Madam,  you  at  so  strange  a  rate  proceed, 
I  shall  begin  to  think  you  lov'd  indeed. 

Ebo.  No  matter ;  be  but  to  my  honour  true. 
As  you  shall  ever  find  Til  be  to  you. 
The  quecn^s  my  charge,  and  you  may  on  that  score 
Presume  that  you  shall  see  her  yet  once  more; 
1*11  lead  you  to  those  so  much  worshipped  charms. 
And  yield  you  to  my  happy  rival's  arms« 

Don  Car.  In  what  a  mighty  sum  shall  I  be  bound? 
I  did  not  think  such  virtue  could  be  found. 
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Thou,  mistress  oi  all  best  perfections,  stay: 
Fain  I  in  gratitude  would  sooiething  say ; 
But  am  too  far  in.  debt  for  tfaaoks  to  pay. 

Enter  Don  John  of  Amtria. 

Don  John.  Where  is  that  prince,  he  whose  afflic- 
tions speak 
So  loud,  as  all  hearts  but  his  own  might  break  ? 

Don  Car.  My  lord,  what  fete  has  left  me,  I  am 
here 
Mere  man,  of  all  my  comfort  stripped  and  bare. 
Once,  like  a  vine,  I  flourished,  and  was  young. 
Rich  in  my  ripening  hopes  that  spoke  me  strong : 
But  now  a  dry  and  withered  stock  am  grown. 
And  all  my  clusters  and  my  branches  gone. 

Don  John.  Amongst  those  numbers  which  your 
wrongs  deplore. 
Than  me  there's  none  that  can  resent  them. more. 
I  feel  a  gen'rous  grudging  in  my  breast. 
To  see  such  honour  and  such  hopes  oppressed. 
The  king  your  father  is  my  brotner,  true ; 
But  I  see  more  that's  like  myself  in  you. 
Free-bom  I  am,  and  not  on  him  depend^ 
Obliged  to  none,  but  whom  I  call  my  friend. 
And  if  that  title  you  think  fit  to  bear. 
Accept  the  confirmation  of  it  here.         [Embraces. 

Don  Car.  From  you,  to  whom  Fm  by  such  kind- 
ness tied, 
The  secrets  of  my  soul  I  will  not  hide. 
This  gen'rous  princess  has  her  promise  given 
I  once  more  shall  be  brought  in  sight  of  heaven ; 
To  the  fair  queen  my  last  devotion  pay : 
Ai^d  then  for  Flanders  I  intend  my  way. 
Where  to  th'  insulting  rebels  I'll  give  law. 
To  keep  myself  from  wrongs,  and  them  in  awe. 

Don  John.  Prosperity  to  the  design>  'tis  good ; 
Both  M^ortby  of  your  honour  and  your.blood«. 
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Don  Car.  My  lord^  your  spreading  glories  flourish 
high. 
Above  the.  reach  or  shock  of  destiny ; 
Mine^  early  nipp'd^  like  buds  untimely  die. 

Enter  Officer  of  the  Guards. 

Offi. .  My  lord,  I  grieve  to  tell  what  you  must  hear; 
They  are  imwelcome  orders  which  I  bear. 
Which  are  to  guard  you  as  a  prisoner. 

Don  Car.  A  prisoner!   what  new  game  of  fitte's 
b^unr 
Henceforth  be  ever  curs'd  the  name  of  son. 
Since  I  must  be  a  slave,  because  Tm  one. 
Duty !  to  whom  ?  he*s  not  my  father :  no : 
Back  with  your  orders  to  the  tyrant  go  ; 
Tell  him  his  fury  drives  too  much  one  way ; 
I*m  weary  on't,  and  can  no  more  obey. 

Don  John.  If  ask*d  by  -whose  commands  you  did 
decline 
Your  orders,  tell  my  brother,  'twas  by  mine. 

lE:vtt  Ofiicer. 

Don  Car.  Now  were  I  certain  it  would  sink  me 
quite, 
I'd  see  the  queen  once  more,  though  but  in  spite ; 
Though  he  with  all  his  fury  were  in  place> 
I  would  caress  and  court  her  to  his  face. 
Oh  that  I  could  this  minute  die,  if  so 
What  be  had  lost  he  might  too  lately  know. 
Cursing  himself  to  think  what  he  has  done : 
For  I  was  ever  an  obedient  son ; 
With  pleasure  all  his  glories  saw,  when  young, 
Look'd,  and  with  pride  considering  whence  I  sprung; 
Joyfully  under  him  and  free  I  play'd, 
Bask'd  in  his  shine,  and  wanton'd  in  his  shade 
But  now 

Cancelling  all  whate'er  he  then  conferr  d. 
He  thrusts  me  out  among  the  common  herd : 
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Nor  qnietily  will  thare  pennit  my.  day. 

Bat  drii^es  and  haunts  me  like  a  beast  of  piey* 

Affliction !  O  affliction !  'tis  too  gnsat, 

Nor  have  I  ever  learnt  to  snflfer  yet. 

Though  rain  at  me  from  each  sice  takea  aim^* 

And  I  stand  thus  encpmpass'd  round  with  flama; 

Though  the  devouring  fire  approaches  fiut ; 

Yet  will  I  try  to  plunge ;  if  power  waste^ 

I  can  at  worst  but  sink,  and  bum  at  last. 

[^Esit  Don  Carlos. 

Don  John.  Go  on,  pursue  thy  fertome  while  'tis 
hot: 
I  long  for  work  where  honour's  to  be  got. 
But,  madam,  to  this  prince  you're  wond'rous  kind. 

Ebo.  You  are  no  less  to  Henriet,  I  find. 

Don  John.  Why,  she's  a  beauty,  tender,  youngs 
andikir. 

Eio.  I  thought  I  might  in  duums  have  equall'd 
her. 
You  told  me  once  my  beauty  was  not  less. 
Is  this  your  iaitb  ?  are  these  your  promises  ? 

Dan  John.  You  would  seem  jealous,  but  are  crafty 
grown: 
Tax  me  of  fidsehood  to  conceal  your  own.    . 
Go,  you're  a  woman 

£bo.  Yes,  I  know  I  am : 

And  by  my  weakness  do  deserve  that  name, . 
When  heart  and  honour  I  to  you  resign'd. 
Would  I  were  not  a  woman,  or  less  kind* 

Don  John.  Think  you  your  falsehood  was  not 
plainly  seen. 
When  to  your  charge  my  brother  gaye  the  queen  ? 
Too  we)l  I  saw  it ;  now.  did  you  dispense 
In  looks  your  vity  to  th'  afflieted  prince  ? 
Whilst  I  my  duty  paid  the  king,  your  time 
You  watch'd,'  and  fix'd  your  melting  eyei  on  hios,  J 
Admir'd  him- 
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Ebo.  YcB,  sir,  for  his  constancy 

But  ^twas  with  pain^  to  think  you  false  to  me> 
When  to  another*s  eye  you  homage  paid^ 
And  my  true  love  wronged  and  n^lected  laid, 
Wron^*d.  too  so  far  as  nothing  can  restore. 

Don  John.  Nay,  then  lef  s  part,  and  think  of  love 
no  more. 
Farewell-*—  [Don  John  is  going. 

Eho.        Farewell,  if  you*re  resolved  to  go :  . 
Inhuman  Austria,  can  you  leave  me  so  ? 
Enough  my  soul  is  by  your  falsehood  rack'd  ; 
Add  not  to  your  inconstancy  neglect. 
Methinks  you  so  far  might  have  grateful  prov'd. 
Not  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  I  Iov*d. 

Don  John.  If  ere  you  lov*d,  *tis  you>  not  I,  forget; 
For  a  remove  is  here  too  deeply  set. 
Firm  rooted,  and  for  ever  must  remain. 

[Ebou  turns  away. 
Why  thus  unkind  ? 

ibo.      Why  are  you  jealous  then  ?  \Tums  to  him. 

Don  John.  Come,  let  it  be  no  more !  I'm  hush'd 
and  still  I 
Will  you  forgive  ? 

Ebo.  How  can  you  doubt  my  will  ? 

I  do.  y  y 

Don  John.  Then  send  me  not  away  unbless*d. 

Ebo.  Till  you  return  I  will  not  think  of  rest : 
Carlos  will  hither  suddenly  repair. 
The  next  apartment's  mine ;  I'll  wait  you  there.  J 

Farewell.  [Ebou  seems  ta  wetp. 

Don  John.  O  do  not  let  me  see  a  tear ; 
It  quenches  joy,  and  stifles  appetite. 
Like  war's  fierce  god  upon  my  bliss  I'd  prey ; 
Who,  from  the  furious  toils  of  arms  all  day 
Returning  home  to  love's  fair  queen  at  night, 
Cpmcs  riotous  and  hot  with  full  delight — 

[Exit  Don  Johk. 
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Eio.  He*8  reap'd  his  joys,  and  now  he  would  be 
iree^ 
And  to  efiect  it  puts  on  jealousy : 
But  Tta  as  much  a  libertine  as  he ; 
As  fierce  my  will^  as  furious  my  desires. 
Yet  will  I  hold  him  ;  though  enjoyment  tires^ 
Though  love  and  appetite  be  at  the  best. 
Hell  serve,  as  common  meats  fill  up  a  feast. 
And  look  like  plenty,  though  we  never  taste. 

Enter  Rui-Gomez. 

Old  lord,  I  bring  thee  news  will  make  thee  young. 
Rui'-Go.  Speak ;  there  was  always  music  in  &y 
tongue. 

Ebo/T\xy  foes  are  totf  ring,  and  the  day*s  thy  own; 
Give  them  but  one  lifk  now,  and  they  go  down. 
Quickly  to  the  king,  and  all  his  doubts  renew ; 
Appear  disturbed,  as  if  you  something  knew 
Too  difficult  and  dang*rous  to  relate. 
Then  bring  him  hither  laboring  Mrith  the  weight 
I  will  take  care  that  Carlos  shall  be  here : 
jSo  for  his  jealous  eyes  a  sight  prepare 
Shall  prove  more  fatal'  than  Medusa's  head. 
And  he  more  monstrous  seem  than  she  e'er  made. 

Enter  Kino  attended. 

King.  Still  how  this  tyrant  doubt  torments  my 
breast! 
When  shall  I  get  th'  usurper  dispossess'd  ? 
My  thoughts,  like  birds  when  frighted  from  their  res^ 
Around  the  place  where  all  was  hush'd  before 
Flutter,  and  hardly  settle  any  more— 
Ha,  Gomez,  what  art  thou  thus  musing  on  ? 

[See9  GoMBZ. 

Rui'Go.  I'm  thinking  what  it  ia  to  have  a  son : 
What  mighty  cares,  and  what  tempestuous  strife. 
Attend  on  an  unhappy  father's  life : 

K2 
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Hoir  children  bksaings  aeem^  bot  torments  are  i 
When  young,  our  folly ;  and  when  old,  our  fear. 

King.  VHiy  dost  thou  bring  these  odd  reflectioite 
here  ? 
Thou  envieat  siire  the  quiet  whieh  I  bear. 

Rui-Go*  No,  air>  I  joy  in  the  ease  which  yon 
pqaaetSy 
And  wish  you  sever  may  have  cause  for  less. 

King^  Have  cause  for  less!  come  nearer,  thou. ait 
sad. 
And  look'st  as  thou  wouldst  tell  me  that  I  had. 
Now,  now  I  i»\  it  nsing  up  againi--    ■ 
Speak  quickly,  where  is  Carlos  I  where  the  queen  ? 
What,  nota  word ?  have  my  wrongs  struck  thee  dumb? 
Or  art  thoa  swofn  aad  labouring  with  my  doom^ 
Yet  dar'sl  npt  kt  the  fetal  secvet  come  ? 

Rui^Q*  Heaven  great  infirmities  to  age  allots : 
Fm  oldj  and  have  a  thousand  doting  thoughts. 
not  to  know  theia,  sir. 

Kit^.  By  Heaven  I  must. 

Rui'Go.  l^Y^  '  would  not  be  by  compulsion  just 

King.  Yet,  if  without  it  you  refuse,  you  shall. 

Rui'Gok  Grant  me  then  one  request.  Til  tell  you 
all. 

King.  Name  thy  petition,  and  conclude  it  done. 

Rui-Go.  It  is  that  you  would  here  foi^ve  your 


For  all  hispast  offences  to  this  hour* 

King.  Thott'st  iJmost  ask*d  a  thing  beyond  my 
power. 
But  so  much  goodness  in  the  request  I  find^   * 
Spite  of  myself  1*11  for  thy  sake  be  kind : . 
His  pardon's  sealed ;  the  secret  now  declarer 

lUd-Go.  Alas!  *tis  only  that  I  saw  him  here. 

King.  Where }  with  the  queen !  yesj,  yes^  *tia  so, 
Tm  sure^ 
Never  were  wrongs  so  great  aa  I  endure : 
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So  giwt,  that  thejr  itfe  grown  beyond  oomplMHty 
For  half  my  patience  might  have  made  a  mat. 
Oh  woman !  monsteoas  woman  I 
Did  I  for  this  into  my  breast  reoaTe 
The  promising  repenting  fngitive  ? 
Bat,  Goraez^  I  Will  throw  her  bade  again ; 
And  thou  shah  see  me  smile^  and  tear  her  then. 
ril  crush  her  Iwart  where  all  the  poison  Kes^ 
Till,  when  the  Tenom*s  ont^  the  viper  dies. 

Rui'Go.  Titey  the  best  mediod  of  revenge  portiie^ 
Who  so  contrive  that  it  may  jastke  riiow ; 
Stay  till  their  wrongs  appear  at  such  a  head, 
That  innocence  may  have  no  room  to  plead. 
Your  fury,  sir^  at  least  a  while  delay ; 
I  guess  the  prince  may  come  again  this  way : 
Here  1*11  withdraw,  and  watch  his  privacy. 

Kmg.  And  when  he*s  fix'd,  be  sure  mfng  word 
to  me. 
Till  then  111  bridle  vengeance,  and  retire ; 
Within  my  breast  suppress  this  angry  fire, 
Till  to  my  eyes  my  wrongs  themsdves  display ; 
Then,  like  a  faulcon,  gently  cut  my  way. 
And  with  ray  pounces  seize  th*  unwary  prey. 

lExit  King. 

Enter  Ebou. 

Eio.  IVe  over-heard  the  business  with  delight. 
And  find  revenge  will  have  a  feast  to*night. 
Though  thy  declining  years  are  in  their  wane, 
I  can  perceive  there's  youth  still  in  thy  brain. 
Away :  the  queen  is  coming  hither. 

[£iiV  Rui^Qiisz; 

Enter  Queen  and  fFamen.    Henrietta. 

Queen.  — *Now 

To  all  felicity  a  long  adieu : 
Where  are  you,  £lK>li  ? 
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Ebo.  -—Madam,  Fm  here. 

Queen.  Oh  how  fresh  fears  assault  me  every  where! 
I  hear  that  Carlos  is  a  prisoner  made. 

Ebo.  No,  madam,  he  the  orders  disobey*d ; 
And  boldly  owns! for  Flanders  he  intends. 
To  head  the  rebels,  whom  he  styles  his  friends. 
But  ere  he  goes,  by  me  does  humbly  siie. 
That  he  may  take  his  last  farewell  of  you. 

Queen.  Will  he  then  force  his  destiny  at  last  ? 
Hence  quickly  to  him,  Eboli,  make  haste : 
Tell  himi  I  beg  his  purpose  he*d  delay; 
Or  if  that  can't  his  resolution  stay. 
Say  I  have  sworn  not  to  survive  the  hour 
In  which  I  hear  that  he  has  left  the  shore. 
Tell  him,  IVe  gained  his  pardon  of  the  kin^. 
Tell  him ^to  stay  him tell  him  any  thmg^-— 

Ebo.  One  word  from  you  his  duty  would  re- 
store : 
And  though  you  promised  ne*er  to  see  him  more, 
Methinks  you  might  upon  so  just  a  score. 
But  see,  he*8  here 

Enter  Don  Carlos. 

Don  Car.  Run  out  of  breath  by  fate. 

And  persecuted  by  a  father's  hate. 
Weaned  withal,  I  panting  hither  fly. 
To  lay  myself  down  at  your  feet,  and  die. 

[^Kneelsy  and  kisses  her  hand. 

Queen.  Oh  too  unhappy  Carlos !  yet  unkind ! 
'Gainst  you  what  harms  have  ever  I  designed. 
That  you  should  with  such  violence  decree 
Ungratefully  at  last  to  murder  me  ? 

Don  Car.  Pour  all  thy  curses,  heaven,  upon  this 
head. 
For  IVe  the  worst  of  vengeance  merited,* 
That  vet  I  impudently  live  to  hear 
Myself  upbraided  of  a  wrong  to  her.        [fle  rises. 
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Say,  has  your  honour  been  by  me  belra^M? 
Or  have  I  snares  t'  entrap  your  virtue  laid  ? 
Tell  m^  if  not^  why  do  you  then  upbraid  ? 

Queen.  You  will  not  know  th*  afflictions  ndiich 
.  you  me ; 
Was*t  not  my  mst  request^  that  you  would  live  ? . 
I  by  our  vows  conjur'd  it ;  but  I  see, 
Foi^etting  diem,  unmindful  too  of  me, 
Headless  your  own  ruin  you  design. 
Though  vou  are  sure  to  purchase  it  with  mine* 

Dan  Car.  I,  as  you  bade  me  live,  obey'd  with 
pride; 
Though  it  was  harder  &t  than  to  have  died. 
But  loss  of  liberty  my  life  disdains ; 
These  limbs  were  never  made  to  suffer  chains. 
My  father  should  have  singled  out  some  crown. 
And  bidden  me  go  conquer't  for  my  own : 
He  should  have  seen  what  Carlos  would  have  done. 
But  to  prescribe  my  freedom,  sink  me  low 
To  base  confinement,  where  no  comforts  flow ; 
But  black  despair,  that  foul  tormentor,  lies ; 
With  all  my  present  load  of  miseries ; 
Was  to  my  soul  too  violent  a  smart. 
And  roused  the  sleeping  lion  in  my  heart. 

Queen.  Yet  then  be  kmd ;  your  angiy  father*s  rage; 
I  know,  the  least  submission  will  assuage ; 
You*re  hot  with  youth,  he*s  choleric  with  age. 
To  him,  and  put  a  true  obedience  on ; 
Be  humble,  and  express  yourself  a  son. 
Carlos,  I  beg  it  of  you :  will  you  not  ? 

Don  Car.  Methinks  'tis  very  hard;  but  yet  Til 
do't 
I  must  obey  whatever  your  piefer. 
Knowing  you*re  all  divine,  and  cannot  err. 
For  if  my  doom's  unaltenible,  I  shall 
'Riis  way  at  least  with  less  dishonour  fall : 
And  princes  less  my  tameness  thus  condemn. 
When  I  for  you  shall  suffer,  though  by  him. 
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Queen.  In  my  apartment  fkrther  well  debate 
Of  this,  and  for  a  happy  issue  wait. 
Your  presence  there  he  cannot  disapprove, 
When  it  shall  speak  your  duty,  and  my  love. 

[Exeunt  Carlos  and  Qu££n. 

Enter  Rui-Gomez. 

Ebo.  Now,  Gomez,  triumph;  all  is  ripe;  the  toil 
Has  caught  them,  and  fate  saw  it  with  a  smile. 
Thus  far  the  work  of  destiny  was  mine ; 
But  I*m  content  the  master-piece  be  thine. 
Away  to  the  king,  prepare  his  soul  for  blood : 
A  mystery  thou  well  hast  understood : 
Whilst  I  go  rest  within  a  lover's  arms,  [Aside* 

And  to  my  Austria  lay  out  all  my  charms.    \Esit. 

Rui'Go.  Fate,  open  now  thy  book,  and  set  them 
down: 
I  have  already  mark*d  them  for  thy  own. 

Enter  Kwg  and  Posa  at  a  distance. 

My  lord  the  king  ? 

King.  Gromez? 

Rui-Go.  The  same. 

Kin^.  Hast  seen 

The  pnnce  ? 

Rui'Go.      I  have. 

King.  Where  is  he  ? 

Rui-Go.  With  the  queen. 

King.  Now  ye  tSiat  dwell  in  everlasting  flame. 
And  keep  records  of  all  ye  mean  to  damn. 
Show  me,  if  'mongaft  your  precedents  there  e!er 
Was  seen  a  son  like  him,  or  wife  like  her. 
Hark,  Gomez,  didst  not  hear  th'  infemals  groan  ? 
Hush,  hell,  a  little,  and  they  are  thy  own. 

Posa.  Who  should  these  be?  the  king  and  Gomez, 
sure: 
Methinks  I  wish  that  Carlos  were  secure :  [Atadistonce. 
For  Flanders  his  dispatches  IVe  prepar*d. 
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Kh^-  W1m>*8  th^re?  *ti8  Pbsa,  pander  to  tlrait 
lust  [jDrawing  near  to  Posa. 

Now,  Gbmez^  to  his  heart  thy  dagger  thrust; 
In  the  pursuit  t>f  vengeance  drive  it  far : 
Strike  deep^  and  if  thou  canst,  wound  Carlos  there. 

Rui'Go.  ril  do*t  as  dose  as  happy  lovers  kiss : 
Mi^  he  strike  mme,  if  of  his  heart  I  miss. 

Thus^  sir [Stabs  him. 

Posa.  Ha,  Gomez !  villain !  iboia  hast  don« 

Thy  worst :  but  yet  I  would  not  die  alone : 
Here,  dog — —  [Stabs  at  him. 

Rui-Go.        So  brisk  ?  then  take  it  once  again. 
[As  they  are  struggling^  the  dispatches  fall 
out  of  Posa's  bosom. 
'Twas  only,  sir,  to  put  you  out  of  p^un. 

{Stabs  him  again^  and  Posa  falls^. 
Posa.  My  lord  the  king,  but  life  too  fer  is  gone, 
I  faint,  be  mindful  of  your  queen  and  son.     [Dies. 
Kingi  The  slave  in  death  repents,  and  warns  me. 
Yes, 
I  shall  be  very  mindful.     What  are  these  ? 

[Takes  up  the  dispatches. 
For  Flanders !  with  the  prince's  signet  seaPd ! 
Here's  villany  has  yet  been  unreveal'd. 
See,  Gomez,  practices  against  my  crown  ; 

[Shows  them  him. 
Treason  and  lust  have  join*d  to  pull  me  down. 
Yet  still  I  stand  like  a  firm  sturdy  rock. 
Whilst  they  but  split  themselves  with  theirown  shock. 
But  I  too  long  delay :  give  word  I  come. 

Rui'Go.  What,  hoa!  within;  the  king  is  nigh, 
make  room. 

The  Scene  draws^  and  discovers  Don  John  and 

£boli  embracing. 

King.  Now  let  me,  if  I  can,  to  fury  add,^ 
That  when  I  thunder  I  may  strike  them  dead. 

[Looking  earnestly  on  th^m. 
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Ha— —Gomez !  on  this  truth  depends  thy  life. 
Why  that's  our  brother  Austria ! 

RuuGo.  And  my  wife ! 

Embracing  close.    Whilst  I  was  busy  grown 
In  others'  ruins,  here  I've  met  my  own.   • 
Oh !  had  I  perish'd  ere  'twas  understood. 

King.  This  is  the  nest  where  lust  and  falsehood 
brood. 
Is  it  not  admirable  ? — 

[Exit  Don  John  andlLwiA  embracing. 

Rui'Go.                 O  sir,  yes  ! 
Ten  thousand  devils  tear  the  sorceress 

King.  But  they  are  gone,  and  my  dishonour's  near. 

Enter  Don  Carlos  and  Queen  discoursing. 

Look,  my  incestuous  son  and  wife  appear. 
See,  Gomez,  how  she  languishes  and  dies. 
'Sdeath ! .  there  are  very  pulses  i  A  her  eyes. 

[Don  Carlos  approaches  the  King. 

Don  Car.  In  peace^  heaven  ever  guard  the  king 
.       from  harms; 
In  war,  success  and  triumph  crown  his  arms ; 
Till  all  the  nations  of  the  world  shall  be 
Humble  and  prostrate  at  his  feet  like  me.   [Kneeb* 
I  hear  your  fury  has  my  death  design'd ; 
Though  I've  deserv'd  the  worst,  you  may  be  kind : 
Behold  me  as  your  poor  unhappy  son. 
And  do  not  spill  that  blood  which  is  your  own. 

King.  Yes,  when  my  blood  grows  tainted,  I  ne'er 
doubt 
But  for  my  health  'tis  good  to  let  it  out ; 
But  thine's  a  stranger,  like  thy  soul,  to  me. 
Or  else  be  curs'd  thy  mother's  memory ! 
And  doubly  curs'd  be  that  unhappy  night. 
In  which  I  purchas'd  torment  with  delight. 

Don  Car.  Thus  then  I  lay  aside  all  rights  of 
blood.  [Rises  boldly. 

My  mother  curs'd!  she  was  all  just  and  good. 
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Tyrant !  too  good  to  stay  with  thee  below^ 

And  therefore*s  bles8*dj  and  reigns  above  thee  now. 

Submission  1  which  way  got  it  entrance  here  ? 

King.  Perhap  it  came  ere  treason  was  aware. 
Thy  traitorous  design's  now  oome  to  light. 
Too  great  and  horrid  to  be  hid  in  night. 
See  here  my  honour  and  Ay  dntft  stains. 

^Shims  the  dispatches. 
IVe  paid  your  secretary  for  his  pains. 
He  waits  you  there,  to  council  with  him  go, 

[Shows  PosA^s  body. 
Ask  what  intelligence  from  Flanders  now. 

Don  Car.  My  friend  here  slain  I  my  fiiiUifiil  Posa 
'tis! 
Good  Heaven !  what  have  I  done  to  merit  this  ? 
What  temples  sack'd,  what  desolation  made. 
To  pull  down  such  a  vengeance  on  my  head  ? 
This,  villain,  was  thy  work :  what  friend  of  thine 

[To  Rui-Go. 
Did  I  e*er  wrong,  that  thou  shouldst  murder  mine? 
But  1*11  take  care  it  shall  not  want  reward — [Draws. 

King.  Courage,  my  Gomez,  since  thy  king's  thy 
guard. 
Come,  rebel,  and  thy  villanies  fulfil. 

Don  Car.  No ;  tliough  unjust,  you  are  my  father 
still ;  [Throws  away  his  sword. 

And  from  that  title  must  your  safety  own : 
Tis  that  which  awes  my  hand,  and  not  your  crown. 
IHs  Irue,  all  there  contained  I  had  designed : 
To  such  a  height  your  jealousy  was  grown. 
It  was  the  only  way  that  I  could  find 
To  work  your  peace,  and  to  procure  my  own. 

King.  Thinking  my  youth  and  vigour  to  decrease^ 
You*d  ease  me  of  my  crown  to  give  me  peace. 

Don  Car.  Alas  I  you  fetch  your  misconstructions 
for: 
The  injuries  to  me,  and  wrongs  to  her. 
Were  much  too  great  for  empire  to  repair.  . 
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When  you  forgot  a  fath^'s  love,  and  qoite 
Deprived  me  of  a  8on*8  and  princess  right. 
Branded  my  honour,  and  pursued  my  life. 
My  duty  long  Mrith  nature  was  at  strife. 
Not  that  I  fear'd  my  memory  or  name 
Could  suffer  by  the  vcnce  of  common  feme ; 
A  thing  I  still  esteemed  beneath  my  pride : 
For  though  condemned  by  all  the  world  beside. 
Had  you  but  thought  me  just,  I  oould  have  died. 
At  last  this  only  way  I  feund  to  fly 
Your  anger,  and  divert  your  jealousy 
To  go  for  Flanders,  and  be  so  removM 
From  all  I  ever  honoured,  ever  lov'd : 
There  in  your  right  hoping  I  might  complete, 
Spight  of  my  wrongs,  some  action  truly  great, 
llius  by  my  feith  and  sufierings  to  out-wear 
Your  hate,  and  shun  that  storm  which  threatened 
here. 

Queen.  And  can  this  merit  hate  ?  he  would  forego 
The  joys  and  charms  of  courts  to  purchase  you ; 
Banish  himself,  and  stem  the  dang'rous  tide 
Of  lawless  outrage  and  rebellious  pride. 

King.  How  evenly  she  pleads  in  his  defence ! 
So  blind  is  guilt  when  'twould  seem  innocence* 
She  thinks  ner  softness  may  my  rage  disarm. 
No,  sorceress,  you're  mistaken  in  your  charm. 
And  whilst  you  sooth,  do  but  assist  the  storm. 
Do,  take  full  view  of  your  tall  able  slave ; 

[Queen  looking  on  Caioos. 
Look  hard ;  it  is  the  last  you're  like  to  have. 

Dan  Car.  My  life  or  death  are  in  j^our  power  to 
give. 

King.  Yes,  and  thou  diest. 

Don  Car.  Not  till  she  give  me  leave : 

She  is  the  star  that  rules  my  destiny ; 
And  whilst  her  aspect's  kind,  I  cannot  die. 

Queen.  No,  prince,  for  ever  live,  be  ever  bless'd. 

King.  Yes,  I  will  send  him  to's  eternal  rest. 
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Oh !  had  I  took  die  journey  km^  i^o, 
I  ne'er  had  known  the  paina  that  rack  me  noivr. 
Queen.  What  pains  t  what  nudes ) 

^^Approaching  km. 

King.  Avoid,  and  touoh  me  not. 

I  see  tliee  fool^  all  one  incestuous  blot ; 
Thy  broken  vowa  are  in  thy  guilty  &ce. 

Queen.  Have  I  then  in  your  pity  left  no  place ) 

King^  Oh!  thus  it  was  you  drew  me  in  before 
Witb  pinmisea  you  ne*er  would  see  him  more* 
But  now  your  subtlest  wiles  too  weak  are  grown : 
I've  gotten  free4om^  and  Fll  keep  my  own. 

Queen.  May  you  be  ever  iree ;  but  can  your  mind 
Conceive  that  any  ill  was  here  design'd  ? 
He  hither  cam^  only  that  he  might  show 
Obedience,  and  be  reccmcird  to  jrbu. 
You  saw  his  humble  dutiful  address. 

King*  But  you  beforehand  sign'd  the  happy  peace* 

Enter  Ebou. 

Oh  princess,  thank  you  fw  the  care  you  take. 
Tell  me  how  gat  this  monster  entrance  ?  speak. 

Ebo.  Heaven  witness  'twas  without  my  know- 
ledge done. 

RuuGo.  No>  she  bad  other  bus'ness  of  her  own. 

[Ande. 
Oh  blood  and  murder ! 
King.  AH  are  ialse :  a  guard. 

Enter  Guard. 

Seize  on  that  traitor [7b  Carlos. 

Don  Car.  Welcome ;  I'm  prepared*--— ^ 

Queen.  Stay,  sir,  let  me  die  too :  I  can  obey. 
King.  No, .  thou  shalt  live.         [Seemingly  kind. 

By  Heaven,  but  not  a  diay.  \Aside. 
I  a  revenge  so  exquisite  have  fram'd. 
She  unrepenting  dies,  and  so  she's  damn'd. 
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Hen.  If  ever  pity  could  your  heart  engage. 
If  e'er  you  hope  for  blessings  on  your  age. 
Incline  your  ears  to  a  poor  virgin's  prayer. 

King*  I  dare  not  venture  thee,  thou  art  too  fair. 
What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

Hen.  Destroy  not,  in  one  man. 

More  virtue  than  the  world  can  boast  again. 
View  him  the  eldest  pledge  of  your,  first  love. 
Your  virgin-joys  ;  that  may  some  pity  move— 

Kif^.  No ;  for  the  wrongs  I  suffer  weigh  it  down : 
rd  now  not  spare  his  life  to  save  my  own. 
Away,  by  thy  soft  tongue  Til  not  be  caught. 

Hen.  By  all  that  hopes  can  frame  I  beg.    If  not. 
May  you  by  some  base  hand  unpity'd  die. 
And  childless  mothers  curse  your  memory. 
By  honour,  love,  by  life 

King.  Fond  girl,  away. 

By  heaven,  I'll  kill  thee  else.  Still  durst  thou  stay  ? 
Cannot  death  terrify  thee  ? 

Hen.  No ;  for  I, 

If  you  refuse  me,  am  resolv'd  to  die. 

Don  Car.  Kind  fair  one,  do  not  waste  your  sor- 
rows here 
On  me,  too  wretched,  and  not  worth  a  tear. 
Tliere  yet  for  you  are  mighty  joys  in  store. 
When  I  in  dust  am  laid,  and  seen  no  more. 
Oh  madam !  \To  the  Queik. 

Queen.        Oh  my  Carlos !  must  you  die 
For  me  ?  no  mercy  in  a  father's  eye  r 

Don  Car.  Hide,  hide  your  tears,  into  my  soal 
they  dart 
A  tenderness  that  misbecomes  my  heart : 
For  since  I  must,  I  like  a  prince  would  fall. 
And  to  my  aid,  my  manly  spirits  call. 

Queen.  You,  like  a  man,  as  roughly  as  you  will 
May  die,  but  let  me  be  a  woman  still.  [fVeeps. 
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Kii^*  Tbou^rt  woman,  a  true  copy  of  the  first. 
In  whom  the  rrae  of  all  mankind  was  curs'd. 
Your  sex  by  beauty  was  to  heaven  allied : 
But  your  great  lord,  the  devil,  taught  you  pride. 
He  too  an  angel,  till  he  durst  rebel ; 
And  you  are  sure  the  stars  that  with  him  fell. 
Weep  on ;  a  stock  of  tears  tike  vows  you  have. 
And  always  ready  when  yon  would  deceive. 
.    Queen.  Cruel !   inhuman !   oh  my  heart  I    why 

should 
I  throw  away  a  title  thafs  so  good 
Oii  one  a  stranger  to  whatever  was  so  ? 
Alas,  I'm  torn,  and  know  not  what  to  do. 
The  just  resentment  of  iny  wrong's  so  erea^ 
My  spirits  sink  beneath  the  heavy  weight. 

l^Ready  to  sink  with  poisian. 
IVrant,  stand  off:  I  hate  thee,  and  will  try 
If  I  have  scorn  enough  to  make  me  die. 

Don  Car.  Blest  angel,  stay 

[Takes  her  in  his  arms. 

Queen.  Carlos^  the  sole  embrace 

You  ever  took,  you  have  before  his  face. 

Don  Car.  No  wealthy  monarch  of  the  plenteous 
East^ 
In  all  the  glories  of  his  empire  dress'd. 
Was  ever  half  so  rich,  or  half  so  bless'd. 
But  fiY>m  such  bliss,  how  wretched  is  the  fall ! 
They  too  like  us  must  die,  and  leave  it  all. 

King.  All  this  before  my  face  ?  what  soul  c6Uld 
bear't? 
Go,  force  her  from  him.  [Officer  approaches. 

Don  Car.  Slave,  'twill  cost  tny  heart. 

Tliou'dst  better  meet  a  lion  on  his  way. 
And  from  his  hungry  jaws  reprize  the  prey. 
She's  mistress  of  my  soul,  and  to  prepare 
Myself  for  death,  I  must  consult  with  her. 

B^ui-Go.  Have  pity—  [^Ironically. 
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King.  Hence!  bow  wretebedly  he  rules/ 

That's  serv'd  by  cowards^  and  advk'd  by  fools^ 
Oh  torture!  ■  ■■ 

Dan  Car.      — -Rouse,  my  soul,  comider  no*r 
That  to  thy  blissful  mansion  thou  must  go. 
But  I  so  mighty  joys  have  tasted  here, 
I  hardly  shall  have  sense  of  any  there  : 
Oh  soft  as  blossoms,  and  yet  sweeter  far ! 

[^Leaning  on  her  bosom. 
Sweeter  than  incense  which  to  heaven  ascends. 
Though  'tis  presented  there  by  angels'  bands. 
King.  Still  in  his  arms  }    Cowards,  go  tear  her 

forth. 
Don  Car.  You'll  sooner  from  its  centre  shake  th« 
earth: 
I'll  hold  her  fast  till  my  last  hour  is  nigh  ; 
Then  I'll  bequeath  her  to  you  when  I  die. 
King.  Cut  off  his  hold !  or  any  thing. 
Don  Car.  Ay  come ; 

Here  kill,  and  bear  me  hence  into  my  tomb. 
I'd  have  my  monument  erected  here. 
With  broken  mangled  limbs  still  clasping  her. 
Q^een.  Hold,  and  I'll  quit  his  arms. 

[The  Guards  offer  their  axes. 
King.  Now  bear  hhn  hence.     \Theypart. 

Queen.  O  horrid  tyrant ! 

[Guards  are  hurrying  Carlos  off. 
Stay,  unhappy  Prince- 
Tiim,  turn  I  O  torment !  must  I  leave  you  so  ? 
No,  stay,  and  take  me  with  you  where  you  go. 
Don  Car.  Hark,  slaves,  my  goddess  summons 
me  to  stay. 
Dogs !  have  you  eyes,  and  can  you  disobey  ? 
See  her !  Oh  let  me  but  just  touch  my  bliss. 

[Pressing  forward. 
King.  By  hell  he  shan't :  slaves,  are  you  mine  or 
his? 
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Queen.  Mylife- 


Don  Car.  My  soul,  famwdl— —  [^Esit  CakloAt 

Queen.  ' He's  gone,  he's  gon^ 

Now,  tyrant,  to  thy  ]ragp  I'm  left  alone ; 

Give  me  my  death,  ^at  hate' both  life  and  thee. 

King.  I  know  thou  dost ;  yetliye. 

Queen.  •'  -O  misery! 

• .  '    :    ^Thf&ms:herieif  an  tie  Jhar* 
Why  was  I  bom  to  be  thus  curs'd  r  or  why 
Should  life  be.fdreM  whea'tis  so/sWeet  kodief  - ; 
King*  Tboai  woman,!  haat  been  fidse;  ibnfc  to 
renew-'  <  .».*.-  !»;.'«.••? 

Thy  credit  in  my  heai^  assist  me  npw.   [To EmoU. 
Prepare  a  diiuight  of  pcdsosi^  mich  as  will: 
Act  slow,  and;  by  degrees  »of  torment  kill*. .  . 
Give  it  the  Queen,  and  to  prevent  all  sense  ^ 
Of  djring,  tell  her  I've  releas!d  the  Prince,     ^  •  ^ 
And  that  ere  morning  he'll  attend  her.     I 
In  a  disguise  his  presdoceijwill  supply; 
So  glut  my  rage,  andismiHdg  see  her  die.        .    . 
Ebo.  Your  migesty  shall.be  obey'd-  i  ■ 
Rui-Ge^  Do,  work  thy.  misdrimto  thnir  last  ^ 
gree^  .    '       ..'•(.. 
And  when  they're  in  their  height  I'll  muMer  thee. . 

•  [Ande. 
King.  Now,  Gopez,  ply  my  rage,  and  keep  it  hot: 
O'er  Love  and  Nature  I've'  the  conquest  got. 
Still  charming  beauty  triumphs  in  her  e3ne8{  -      •  / 

ILookmg  at  the  Quubk> 
Yet  for  my  honour 'and  my  rest  she  dies. 

[Eweunt  Qubbk  andWomen. 
But,  Oh!,  what  ease  can^I  expect  to  get,  >  - 
When  I  muiA  purchase  at  .so  dear  a  rate ) 

-  lEMtmt  (hknei. 


—  •  . 
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ACT  V. 
SCENE  I. 


*     J    •  • » 


J^nfer  King  solus. 

JBi^».  Tb  n^^;.  the  season  when  the  hsapjpj 
iak^    • ' .  ' 
RepoM^  mnd  ODljTrWvetdieB  aive  awake : 
Noiv^disoootonted  ghoatai  hfiffa  their  raunds^ 
Haimt  ruined  buildings  and  unwholeaome  grounds ; 
Or  atibei  curtains  ofidifersstleM.waiti) 
To  frighten.'  them  wilfa  aocne  sad  tal^  of -fitte. 
When  I  would  lest^  1  can  no  neat  obtiun ; . 
The  ills  IVe  bom  e'en-o^er  iny>  stunbcto  v^eigny 
And  in  saddreama.  toirment  me  o*er  agkin. 
The  fatal  business  is  ece  this,  begun  t 
Tm  shock*d^  and  start:  to /think  what  I  haiv^.done.. 
But  I  forget  how >IthaibFhii>p4aBj 
So  much  for  cbnstanqiT/ renowned  by  fiume ; 
Who>  throdgh.the.pKigie8BiQf  my  life^  was  ne^er 
By  ho|)e8  transported^  or  depressed  by  fear. 
fio,  it  tftflone  too  far  tolie  secairdi 
And'steaiuastness  will  make  the  act  extoird. 

Who?  EboB? 

King.     .     '  .    Is  the  deed  done? 

u  *1%b  and^he*^  Queen  to  seek  repose  is  gone. 
ing.  Can^she  exfiect  it^  whoalknrd  me  none? 
No,  Eboli;  her  dmams.mlistbeAa&liitt 
Of  iMSmTf  and  as  helUsh  as  her  aouL 
Does  she  believe  the  Prince  has  freedom  gain*d  ? 
Ebo.  She  does* 
King.  How  were  the  tidings  entertain*d  ^ 


'•• 
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Eb$»  O'er  alllier  ftceyouog  wand*ring  bkishes  were. 
Such  as  speak  hopes  too  weak  to  conquer  fear ;       ■ 
But^  when  oonfirin'd>  no  k>ver  e*er  so  kind; 
She  clasp*d  me  fest^  caressM,  and  calFd  me  ffiend« 
Which  opportunity  I  took,  to  give 
The  poison ;  and  till  day  she  cannot  lire. 

King.  Quickly  then  to  her ;  say  that  Caries  here 
Waits  to  confirm  his  hajmioess  with  her. 
Go ;  that  m^  vengeance  I  may  finish  quite : 
Twould  be  impei&ct^  should  1  lose  the  s^^ht^ 
But  to  contrive  that  I  may  not  be  known. 
And  she  majr  stUl  mistake  me  for  my  son, 
B^move.  all  tight  but  that  which  mav  suffice 
To  let  ber  see  me  scorn  her  niiien  soe  dies. 

Ebo.  YouUl  find  her  all  in  rueful  sables  clad, 
With  one  dim  lamp  that  yields  imperfect  light. 

Such  as  in  vaults  asMst  the  ghastly  shade, 
Where  wretched  widows  come  to  weep  at  night. 
Thus  she  resolves  to  die,  or  livii^  mourn. 
Till  Carlos  shall  with  liberty  return.  [£i^#. 

King.  Oh  steadfast  sin  I  incorrigible  lust  I 
Not  damned !  it  is  impossible ;  she  must. 
How  do  I  long  to' see  her  in  her  pains. 
The  poisonous  sulphur  rolling  through  her  veins? 

Enter  Bon  John  and  Attendants. 

•  > 

Who^s  there?  my  brother?. 

Don  John.  i  Yes,  sir,  and  your  friend. 

Whctoto  y«Mir  presence  here  so  late  intend  ? 
King.  Oh  Austria^  fate's  at  work;  a  deed*s  in 
hand,     . 
Will  put  thy  youthful  courage  to  a*  stand. 
Survey  me; ;  do  J  look  as  heretofore  ? 
DoriiJoA^/ You  look  like  king  of  i%iain>and  lord 
of  power;  . 
I^ike  one  .who  still  seeks  glory  on  die  wing: 
You  look  as  I  would  do,  were  la  king. 

l2 
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,    King.  A  King !  why  I  am  moFe^  Tm  all  that  can 
Be  Goonted  ipiserable  in  a  man. 
But  thou  shalt  see  how  calm,  aiiou  FU  grow : 
111  be  as  happy  and  as  gay  as  thou* 

Don  John.  No^  sir^  my  happiness   you  cannot 
baye^ 
Whilst  to  your  abject  passions  thus*  a  slslv^. 
To  know  my  ease,  you  thoughts  like  mine  must 

bring. 
Be  sometfaang  less  a  man,  and  more  a  king. 

King.  I'm  growing  so ;  'tis  true,  that  long  I  strove 
With  pleading  Nature,  combated  with  Love, 
Those  witchcrafts  that  had  bound  my  soiil  so  fast ; 
But  now  the  date  of  the  endiantment's  past. 
Befofte  my  rage  like  rums  down  dney  faU, 
And  I  mount  up  true  monarch  o'er  them  alL 

Don  John*  I  know  your  Qiteen  and  Son  yoaVe 
doom'd  to  die, 
And  fear  by  this  the  fatal  hour  k  nigh. 
Why  would  you  cut  a  sure  suocession  off,    . 
At  which  yoiir  friends  must  griere,  and  foes  will 

laugh ; 
As  if,  since  age  has  from  you  took  away  ^ 
Increase,  you'd  grow  malicious  and  destroy  ? 

King.  Doubt  it  not,  Austria :  thou  my  mrother  art. 
And  in  my  blood  Fm  certain  hast  k  part. 
Only  the  justice  of  my  vengeance  own  j 
Thou'rt  heir'  of  Spain,  and  my  adopted  son* 

Don  John.  I  must  confess  there  in'  a  crown  aia^ 
charms, 
Which  I  would  court  in  bloody  fields  and  arms : 
But  in  my  nqihew'6  wrong  I  must  decline. 
Since  he  must  be  extinguish'd  ei^  I  shine.  > 
To  mount  a  ifarone  o'er  battlemients  TdoHmb,  ^ 
Where  Death  should  wait  on  me,  not  I  on  him«^ 
Did  you  e'er  love,. or  have  you  ever  known     » 
The  mighty  vake  of  so  brave  a  son  ? 
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King.  I  guess'd  I  should  be  treated  thus  before ; 
I  know  it  is  thy  kindness^  but  no  more. 
Thou  living  iree,  alas  I  art  easy  grown^ 
And  thipk^st  all  hearts  as  honest  as  thy  own* 

Don  John.  Not,  sir,  so  easy  as  I  must  be  bold. 
And  speak  what  you  perhaps  would  have  untold ; 
That  you*re  a  slave  to  the  vilest  that  obey, 
Such  as  disgrace  on  royal  ikvour  lay. 
And  blindly  follow,  as  they  lead  astray  t 
Voracious  variets,  sordid  hangers-on. 
Best  by  &niiliari^  they^re  known. 
Yet  shrink  at  frowns,  but  when  you  smile  they 

•  lawn* 
TheyVe  these  4iave  wronged  you  and  abus'^d  your 

ears. 
Possessed  your  mind  with  fiilse  misgrounded  -fears. 

King.  Misgrounded  fears?    Why,  is  there  any 
truth 
In  woman's  "vows,  er  disobedient  youth  ? 
I  sooner  would  believe  this  world  were  heaven. 

Where  I  have  nought  but  toils  and  torment  mc^ 
And  never  comfort  yet  to  man  was  given. 

But  thou  shalt  see  how  my  revenge  1*11  treat. 

The  Scene  drawsy  and  discovers  the  Qu£Sn  aUm^  in 
mourning  on  her  couch^  with  ,a  lamp  by  her. 

Look  where  she  «its  as  quiet  and  serene     [^Iranicalbf. 
As  if  she  never  had  a  thought  of  sin  ; 
In  mourning,  her  wroog'd  innocence  to  show: 
She's  swom't  so  oiit  that  she  believes  it  true. 
O'erwhelm'd  with  sorrow  she'll  in  darkness  dwell : 
So  we  have  heard  of  witches  in  a  cell. 
Treating  with  fiends,  and  making  leagues  with  hell. 
[The  Queen  rises^  and  comes  towards  him. 
Queen.  My  lord  I  Prince  Carlos  ?  may  it  be  be- 
liev'd  ? 
Anp  my  ey^  bless'd  ?  and  am  I  not  deceiy'd  ? 
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King*  My  Queen^  my  love^  Fm  faere- 


[ Embraces  her. 

Queen.  My  lord  the  King  r 

This  is  surprising  kindness  which  you  bring. 
Can  you  believe  me  innocent  at  last  ? 
M^thinks  my  griefe  are  half  already  past. 

King.  O  tongue^  in  nothing  practised  but  deceit  \ 
Too  well  she  knew  him^  not  to  find  the  cheat. 
Yes^  vile  incestuous  woman,  it  is  I, 
The  King ;  look  on  me  weU^  despair^  and  die. 

Queen.  Why  had  you  not  pronounced  my  doom 
before^ 
Since  to  afl9iction  you  could  add  no  more  ? 
Methinks  death  is  less  welcome,  when  I  find 
You  could  but  counterfeit  a  look  that's  kind. 

King.  No,  now  thou'rt  fit  for  death :  had  I  be«> 
lievM 
Thou  couldst  have  be^n  more  wicked,  thou  hadst  liv*d. 
Liv*d  and  gone  on  in  lust  and  riot  «till ; 
But  I  perceiv'd  thee  early  ripe  for  hell : 
And  that  pf  the  reward  thou  might^st  not  miss ; 
This  night  thou*st  drank  thy  bane,  thou'rt  poisoned  ^ 

yes. 
Thou  art 

Queen.      ^Then  welcome  everlasting  bliss. 

But  ere  I  die,  let  me  here  make  a  vow, 

By  heaven,  and  all  I  hope  for  there,  Fm  true. 

King.  Vows  you  had  always  ready  when  you  spoke: 
How  many  of  them  have  vou  macie,  and  bndce  i 
Yet  there's  a  Power  that  ooes  your  falsehood  hear, 
A  just  one  too,  that  lets  thee  live  to  swear. 
How  comes  it  that  above  such  mercy  dwells. 
To  permit  sin,  and  make  us  infidels  ? 

Queen.  You  have  been  ever  so  to  all  that* s  good, 
My  innocence  had  else  been  understood. 
At  first  your  love  was  nothing  but  your  pride. 
When  I  arrived  to  be  the  Prince's  bride. 
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You  then  a  kind  inddgeut  Mbct  vmez 

But,  finding  me  unfortansldy  hirj 

Thought  me  a  prize  too  Inch  to  be  poasetaM 

By  hioi)  and  fore*d  yoimra  into  my  bkeeat : 

Where  yon  maintain*d  ail  mii^eaiated  power  i 

Not  jTonr  own  daughter  oouU  ha!re  kyr^d  ybu  more> 

Till»  conscious  of  your  age^  mjr  ftith  was  blam*d^ 

And  I  a  lewd  adulteress  problaimM, 

AccusM  of  foulest  incest  with  your  sod. 

What  more  could  my  HwMst  enemy  haTe  done  ? 

King.  Nothing,  1  hope ;  I  would  not  have  it 
said 
That  in  my  vengeance  any  fitult  I  made^ 
Love  me?  oh  low pretende I  too  fis^ly  built; 
But  'iis  the  constant  fitult  of  dying  guilt. 
Even  to  the  last  to  cry  they're  umoSnti 
When  their  desoaic's  so  grea^  they  can't  repent; 

QHctm.  Tkiak  navii%  urg*d  ypnv  malice  to  the  head. 
You  spiteiViify'  arft  come  to  rail  tne  dead. 
Had  I  been  man,  aUd  had  an  impioiis  wife. 
With  speedy  fury  Fd  have  snahm*d  her  Kfe ; 
Tom  a  broad  passage  open  to  her  heart. 
And  there  have  ransadL  d  eadi  pollnled  plut ; 
Triumphed  aikd  laughed  to  have  seen  the  issuing  flood. 
And  wantonly  have  faath'd  nsy  hands  in  blood. 
That  had  outndone  die  low  reVen^  yon  bring. 
Much  fitter  for  a  woman  than  i  ksn|^« 

King.  Tm  glad  I  kilow  wbi^deaui  youM  wish  to 
have. 
You  would  go  down  in  silence  to  your  gtrave  ; 
Remove  from  future  fiune,  as  preient  tinuss. 
And  bury  widi  yoii,  if  jrou  dould,  your  crimes. 
No,  I  wiU  have  my  justice  understood. 
Proclaim  thy  fUsehood  and  thy  lust  akmd. 

Queen.  About  it  theni,  the  noUe  work  begin; 
Be  proud  and  boast  how  cruel  you  have  heta^ 
Oh  how  a  monardi*s  gloty  ^twiH  advance  I 
Doy  quickly  let  it  rtfarii  ttie  ears  ctf.Franee« 
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IVe  there  a  royal  brDtbsif  that  isiydubg^    . 
Who'll  certainly  revenge  bia  si^'s  wrong ; 
Into  thy  Spain  a  mighty  army  brii^y    * 
Tumble  thee  from  thy  throne  a  v^etched  thing, ' 
And  mdce  thee  quite  forget  thou>e'er  wert  kipg. 

King^  I  ne*er  had  pleaisureiinth  her  till  this  night : 
The  viper  .finds  she's  crushed,  and  fain  would  bite,  . 
Oh !  were  he  here^  and:  durst  ijiaintain  that  word,    . 
rd  like  an  eagle  sei2Ee  -the  oallow  third,' 
And  gripeihim  till 'the  dastafd  craven  cried ^ 
Then  throw,  him?  panting*  by <  his  sister's  side. 

Queen.  Alas !  I  faint  and  sink ;  my  lord,  your 
hand:  •> 
My  spirits  fail,  and  I  walnt  strength ^ti>. stand. 

[Zb  Don  John. 

Dan  John.   O  jealousy ! 
A  curse  which  none  but  he  that  bears  it  knows ; 

«  *  [^Leads  her  ta  a  chiHr. 

So  rich  a  treasure  who  would  live  to  lose  ? 

King.  The  poisoa  works.  Heaven  grant  .there 
:  were  enough ; 
She  is  so  foul,,  she  may  be  poison-propf. 
Now,  my  false  fidr  one- 


■   J  ■ 


Queen.  Tyrant,  hence  be  gcme. 

This  hour's-  my  last,  and  let  it  be  my:  owa. 
Away,  away ;  I  would  not  leave  the  light 
With  such  a  hated  object  in:  my  sight.  ' 
<    Kingl  No,  I 'will  stay,  and  evBU  thy  pmyers  pre- 
vent ; 
I  would  not  give  thee  ld»ure  to  repent ; 
But  let  thy  sins  all  im  one  throng  combine 
To  plague  tliy  soul,  asvthou  hast  tortured  mine.  • 

Queen. Glut thenyoureyes;  your tyranb^ury feed. 
And  triumph ;  but  remember,  when  Tm  dead. 
Hereafter  on  your  dying  piUowlt  you 
May  feel  those  tortures  which  jrou  give  me  now* 
Go  on,  your  worst  reproaches  I  can  bear. 
And  with  them  all>yottiahall  not  force  a  tear* 
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King.  Hios^  Austria,  my  lost  freedom  I  obtain. 
And  once  more  shall  appear  myself  again. 
Love  hdd  me  iast^  whilst  like  a  foolish  boy, 
I  of  the  thing  was  fond  because  *twas  gay ; 
But  now  IVe  thrown  the  gaudy  toy  away. 

Ebo.  Help^  murder  J  help   ■  pBBOU  within. 

King.  ——See,  Austria,  whence  that  cry : 

Cadi  up  our  Guards,  there  may  be  danger  nigh. 

[^Enter  Guards. 

Enter  Ebou  in  her  night-dresSy  wounded  and 
.  bleeding  ;  Rui-Gomez  pursuing  her. 

.    Ebo.  Oh !  guard  me  from  that  cruel  murderer : 
But  *tis  in  vain,  the  steel  has  gone  too  far. 
Turn,  virretched  King,  IVe  something  to  unfold ; 
Nor  can  I  die  till  the  sad  secret's  told, 
.    King.  The  woman's  mad ;  to  some  apartment  by 
Remove  her  where  she  may  grow  tame  and  die. 
Fate  came  abroad  to-night,  resolv'd  to  range : 
I  love  a  kind  companion  in  revenge. 

[Hugs  Rui-Go. 
Ebo.  If  :in  your  heart  truth  any  favour  wins. 

If  e'er  you.  would  repent  of  secret  sins. 

Hear  me  a  word. 

King.       ——What  wouldst  thou  say  ?  be  brief, 
Ebo.  Do  what  you  can  to  save  that  precious  life ; 

Try  every  art  that  may  her  death  prevent : 

You  are  abus'd,  and  slie  is  innocent. 

When  I  perceiv'd  my  hopes  of  you  were  vain. 

Led  by  my  lust  I  practis'd  all  my  charms 

To  gain  the  prince,  Don  Carlos,  to  my  arms. 

But  there  too  cross'd,  I  did  the  purpose  change. 

And  pride  made  him  my  engine  for  revenge : 

[To  Rui-Go. 

Taught  him  to  raise  your  growing  jealousy. 

Then  my  wild  passion  at  this  Prince  did  fly, 

[To  Don  John. 

And  that  was  done  for  which  I  now  must  die. 
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King^  Ha,  Gomez !  speak,  and  qaidU^;  is itnoi 

Rui-Go.  Tm  sony  you  slKHild  doubt  irt  be  or  no. 
She,  by  whose  lust  my  honour  was  betray'd. 
Cannot  want  malice  now  to  take  my  head; 
And  therefore  does  this  pepitence  pretend. 

Ebo.  Oh  Austria,  take  aw$y  that  ugly  fiend  ^ 
He  smiles  and  mocks  me,  waitine  for  my  soul ; 
See  how  his^l^ng  fiery  eye-balls  roll. 

Rui'Ga.  Thus  is  her  fancy  torturM  by  her  guilt : 
But  since  you*ll  have  my  blood,  let  it  be  spilt. 

King.  No  more — —  [To  Rui-Go. 

Speak  on,  I  charge  thee,  by  the  rest  [To  Eboli. 

Thou  hop'st,  the  truth,  and  as  thou  shalt  be  blessed. 

Ebo.  As  what  I've  said  is  so. 
There  may  I  find,  where  I  must  answer  all. 
What  most  I  need.  Heaven's  mercy  on  my  soul. 

[Dies. 

King.  Heaven  I  she  was  sensible  that  she  shoiud  die, 
And  durst  not  in  the  minute  tell  a  lie. 

Don  John.  His  guilt's  too  plain;  see  his  wild 
staring  eye. 
By  unconcern  he  would  show  innocence : 
But  harden'd  guilt  ne'er  wanted  the  pretence 
Of  great  submission,  when  it  had  no  defence. 
Thus  whilst  of  life  you  show  this  little  care, 
Vou  seem  not  guiltless,  but  betray  despair. 

King.  His  life  ?  what  satisfaction  can  that  give  ? 
But  oh !  in  doubt  I  must  for  ever  live. 
And  lose  my  peace — ^Yet  I  the  truth  will  find : 
I'll  rack  him  for't.     Go,  in  this  minute  bind 
Him  to  the  wheel  ■ 


Rui-Go.  How  have  I  this 

Who  only  vour  commands  obey'd  and  serv'd  } 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

King.  — —I'd  have  thee  tdl 

The  truth :  Do,  Gomez,  all  shall  then  be  well. 

Rui-Go.  Alas  !  like  you,  sir^  in  a  cloud  I'm  lost. 
And  can  but  tell  you  what  I  think  at  most. 
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You  set  me  as  a  spy  apon  4he  PHaoey 
And  I  still  broagnt  the  best  intelligenoe 
I  could;  tUl fin&ag  Inm too miidi  VMue 
Of  me,  I  nearer  measures  took  by  faer: 
Which  if  I  after  a  fdm  copj  drew^ 
Us  I  have  been  unfortunate  as  you. 

King.  And  is  this  ^  Aon  iiast  fer  life  to  aboMr  ? 

Rui-Go.  Dear  tar,  your  pardoB,  it  is  all  I  knovr. 

King.  Then,  villain^  I  am  damned  as  well  astboo. 
Heaven !  where  is  now  thy  sleeping  providenoe» 
That  took  so  little  caie  of  innocence  r 
Oh  Austria^  had  I  to  thy  trutli  inclined. 
Had  I  been  half  so  good  as  thou  wert  Idnd! 
But  Fm  toe  tame ;  secure  the  traitor.    Oh  I 

[Guards  seize  Rui-Ga 
Eardi  open^  to  thy  centre  let  me  go, 
And  there  for  ever  hide  my  impious  head. 
Thou  fairest,  purest  creature  Heaven  e*er  made. 
Thy  injured  truth  tDo  late  Fve  understood : 
Yet  live,  and  be  immortal  as  thouVt  good. 

Queen.  Can  you  to  think  me  innocent  incline 
On  her  bare  word,  and  would  not  credit  mine  ? 
The  poison's  very  busy  at  my  heart ; 
Methinks  I  see  Death  shake  bis  direat'ning  dart. 
Why  are  you  kind,  and  make  it  hard  to  die  ? 
Persist,  continue  on  the  injurjr : 
Call  me  still  vile,  incestuous,  all  that's  foul. 

King.  Oh  pity,  pity  my  despairing  soul ; 
Sink  it  not  quite.     Raise  my  physicians  straight ; 
Hasten  them  quickly  ere  it  be  too  late} 
Propose  rewards  may  set  their  skill  at  strife : 
ril  give  my  crown  to  him  that  saves  her  life. 
Curs'd'  dog  !■  [7b  Gomez. 

Don  John,      Vile  prostitute  I 

King.  -^Revengeful  fiend ! 

But  IVe  fbr^otten  half;  to  Carlos  send  $ 
Prevent  what  his  despair  may  make  him  do. 
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'  UnUr  Henrietta. 

Hen.  Oh  horror^  horror !  everlasting  woe ! 
The  Prince,  the  Prince !  • 

King.  »  Hal  speak. 

Hen.  -^He  dies,  he  .diei. 

Within  upon  his  couch  he  bleediisig  Ues, 
Just  taken  firom  the  bath^  his  veins  all  cut. 
From  which  the  springing  blood  flows  swiftly  out 
He  threatens  death  on  all  that  shall  oppose 
His  fistte  to  save  that  life  which  he  will  lose. 

King.  Dear  Austria,  hasten ;  all  thy  intVest  use, 
Tell  him  it  is  to  friendship  an  offence. 
And  let  him  know  his  &ther*s  penitence. 
Beg  him  to  live,  i 

Rui'Go.  Since  you*ve  decreed  my  death,  kiiow 
'twill  be  hard.: 
The  bath  by  me  was  poison'd  when  prepared. 
I  ow'd  him  that  for  his  late  pride. and  scorn. 

King.  There  never  was  so  cure*d  a  villain  bpm. 
But  by  revenge  such  pains  he  shalf  go  through. 
As  e'en  religious  cruelty  ne'er  knew. 
Rack  him  I  I'll,  broil  him,  burn  him  by  degrees. 
Fresh  torments  for  him  every  hour  devise. 
Till  he  eurse  heaven,  and  then  the  caitiff  dies* 

Queen.  My  faithfiil  Henrietta,  art  thou  come 
To  wait  thy  unhappy  mistress  to  her  tomb  ? 
I  brought  thee  hither  from  thy  parents  young. 
And  now  must  leave  thee  to  Hcav'n  knows  what 

wrong. 
But  Heav'n  to  its  protection  will  receive 
Such  goodness,  let  it  then  thy  Queen  forgive. 

Hen.  How  much  I  lov'd  you,  mada([n,  none  caa 
tell; 
For  'tis  unspeakable,  I  lov'd  so  well. 
A  proof  of  it  the  world  shall  quickly  find ; 
For  when  you  die,  I'll  scora  to  stay  behind* 
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Enter  Don  Carlos  supported  between  two,  and, . 

.  bkeaing. 

Don  John.  See  sir/your  fM>n.  •  * 

King.     •  My  8oa?Jlutoli!  faowdare 

I  use  that  name^  when  this  said  object^s  near? 
Seej  ihjur'd  Prinoe,  who  'tis  thyipardoQ.eraYes,'  • 
No  more  thy  father^  but  the  worst  of  slaves : 
Behold  the  tears  that  ffom  these  fountains  flow.    . 

Don  Car.  I  ooihe  to  take  niyf&rewdl^  ere  I  go 
To  thftt  bright  diieHiag'where  diere  is  nd  loom 
For  blood,  and  where  the  cruel  never jeome. 

King.,  I  knowXh^r^  is  not^  idbiiefine  itatastdeajMur. 
Oh  Heaff'n !  his  cijaelty  I  caohot.bear.      -  > 
Dost  thou  not  4iear-thy  wretched  fiither  sue  ? 

Don  Cur.  MyifathiRr!  qieak  die  word  once  more; 

is*tyiN»?  .  .;'•''. 

And  may  I  think  the  dear  conversion  true  ? 
Oh  that  I  could; 

King.  '  By  Heav*n  thou;  ifaMt--*-^it  is! 

Let  me  embrace 'and  kiss  thy  trembling  knees. 
Why  wilt *thou  die?  no,  live,  miy  Carlos,  live. 
And  aH  the  wrongs  that.  I  liave  done  forgive. 

Don  Car.  Life  was  ny  curse,  and  giv'n  me  sure 
in  sj^te.'    '  > 
Oh !  had  I  perish*d  when  I  first  saw  lights        ^  - 
I  never  then  theie  miseries  had  brought  'r^}- 

On  yoi4  nor  by  you  had  been  guilty  thought. 
Ph>pme:  apac^  f 'feel  my  life  decay.  k^; 

The  little  time  ob  earth  I  have  to  stay. 
Grant  I  without  'diflknce  m^  here  rbi^tow  ^ 

(P\nntw^  to  the  Qukxn. 
You  cannot  certainly  be  jealoua  now. 

King.  Breaks  break,  my  heart— — 

.   [Leads  Don  Carlos  to  the  chair. 

Dan^Car.  •        YouVe  thus  more  kindness,  shown^ 
Than  if  you'd  €CO#n'd^  andplac'd  me  on  yourthrone. 


Methink^  so  highly  happy  I  appear^. 
That  I  could  pity  yotf,  to  «ee;  you  there.  ' 
Take  me  away  again :  you  are  too  good. 

Queen.  Carlos,  is'tyouj?c  i).9Jtop:^at\iBQyal  flood; 
Lii^e,  Slid  Ipbsdesk  ybuc  £i<tef's  throne^  when  I 
In  dark  and  ghx^riy  ahad«fi  forgottea  lie. 

Da^C/ir.€i»w|iSi^^are  beneath  me^  I  hi^e.bi^tff 
piidec)  .    J.       . 

Thus  on  you  fix^c^  md.  dying  by:  your  side^ 
How  much  a  life,  andicmpire)!  dtadaih  I 
No,  we'll  together  mount».  whfire.bith  shall  rftign 
Above  all > wn»ng9>  ziA.^ never  morejctoaplain. ' 
.    Queem  O.  maiichkss  youthl  CX iccmstancy  divine ! 
Sure  there  was. never  loire  thatl^equaUVl  thine^ 
Nor  any  so  nnfoiiiinate  asnune-'fr^w  .    . 
Henceforth  forsaken  virgms  ahalB  in  songa^ 
When   they  would   ease   their  oMm^.' repeat  thy 

wrongs  r  ;  * 

And  in  remembrance  of  thee,  for  thy  sake^ 
A  solemn-  annual:  processiQn>  mak^ ; 
In  chaste  devotiomaa  fair  pUgritaia  come,. 
With  hyacinths  and  lilies  d^  thy  tomb. 
But  one  thing  mom,  and  then,  vain  world,  adieu: 
It  is,  to  reconcile  my  lord  and;  yoii« . 

Don  Car.  He  has  done  no  wrong,  to  me^  I  am  pos- 

Of  all,  beyond  mEyfesfxectatiomblofiaVl.!  .    .  ' 

But  yet  methinks  there's  ^something  in  my  hfiart  '  t 
Tells  me,  I  must  not  too  unkinidly  pajrt^,  :     > 
Father,  draw  nearer,  raise.me:with  youhand;. . 
Before  I  die,  whatis't  you  wouldl>comitaand? 

King.  Why  ,wcrt  Aou  made  so  excellently  good? 
And  why  was  it  no  sooner  understood? 
But  I  was  curskl^  and  blindly  ledia^imy;.  . 
Ohl  for  thy  iatl^r,  for  thy  father  pray. 
Thou  may*st  ask  that  which  Fm  too  vile  to.dare^ 
And  leave  me  not  tormented, by fde^Hur* 


-I 
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Don  Car.  Thus  then  witib  the  renMiii»^  life  we 
kneel; 
[Pwi  Caru>8  and  the  Qusbw  nnk  eut  of  the 
chatrgf  and  kneel. 
Mm  jou  be  ever  free  from  all  that*s  ill. 
Uueen^  And  everlasting  peace  upon  yon  dwelL 
King.  No  mare  2  this  virtueV  too  divmelv  bright ; 
My  darken*d  aonl,  too  conversant  with  nimt, 
Grows  blind,  and  overcome  with  too  much  light. 
Here  raise  them  up,  gently :  ye  slaves^  down,  downl 
Ye  glorious  toils,  a  sceptre  and  a  croMm, 
Eor  ever  be  forgotten ;  in  your  stead. 
Only  eternal  darkness  wrap  my  head. 

Queeni  Where  are  you?  Oh!  farewell,  I  must  be 

gone. 
King.  B|ess'd  happy  soul,  take  not  thy  flight  so 
soon: 
Stay  till  I  die,  then  bear  mine  with  thee  too. 
And  guard  it  up,  which  else  must  sink  below. 

Queen.  From  all  my  injuries,  and  all  my  fears. 
From  jeakmsy,  k>ve*s  bane,  the  worst  of  cares. 
Thus  I  remove  to  find  that  stranger,  rest. 
Caiios,  thy  hand ;  receive  me  on  thy  breast ; 
Within  this  i  minute  how  shall  we  be  blest  ? 

Don  Car.  Oh,  far  above 
Whatever  washes  fram'd,  or  hopes  designed ; 
Thus,  where  we  go,  we  shall  the  angels  find 
For  ever  praising,  and  for  ever  kind. 
Queen.  Make  haste,  in  the  first  sphere  FU  for  you 
stay; 
Thence  we'll  rise  both  to  everlasting  day. 
Farewdl««^^  [^Dies. 

Don  Car.  I  follow  you ;  now  close  my  eyes ; 

{^Leans  on  her  bosom. 
Thus  all  oW  bliss  the  happy  Carlos  dies.        ^Dieo. 
King.  They're  gone,  they're  gone^  where  I  must 
ne*er  aspire. 
Run,  sally  out,  and  set  the  world  on  fire. 
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Alarum,  nature^  let  loose  all  the  winds^.      * 
Set  free  those  spirits  whom  strong  magic  binds ; 
Let  the  earth  open  all  her  sulph-rons  veins,' 
The  fiends  start   from  /their  hell  aiid. shake  their 

chains';  :  .  ' 

Till  alt  things  from  their  harmony  decline^ 
And  the  confusion  be  as  .great  as  mine. 
Here  Til  lie  down^  and  never  more  arise. 
Howl  out  my  life,  and  rend  the  air  with  cries* 

Don  John.  Hold,  sir>  afibrd  your  laboring  heart 
some  ease.. 

King.  Oh!  name  it  not:  thereV  no  such,  thing  as 
peace. 
From  these  warm  lips  yet  one  soft  kiss^I^U'take, 
How  my  heart  beats !  why  won^t  the  rebel  break  ?^ 
My  love,  my  Carlos,  Fm  thy  father,  speak* 
Oh^  he  ..girds  not  now  myWrie.,  ^        . 
But*s  deaf  to  my  complaint,  as  I  have  been  to  his. 
Oh,  now  I  think  on*t  better,  all  i^  well ;: 
Here*8  one  thafs  just  descending  into  hell.: 
How  comes  it  that  he*s  not  already  gone  } 
The  sluggard's  lazy,  but  FU  spur  him  on. 
Hey !  how  he  flies !  [Stabs  Rui-Gknom. 

Rui-Go.  Twas  aim'd  well  at  my  heart; 

That  I  had  strength  enough  but  to  retort.     ' 
Dull  life,  so  tamely  must  I  from  thee  part  r 
Curses  and  plagues !  revenge,  where  art  thou  now? 
Meet,  meet  me  at  thy  own  dark  house  below.  {i)jei. 

King.  He*s  gone,   and  now  there's  not  so  vile  a 
thing 
AsL 

Don  John.  Remember,  sir,  you  are  a  king. 

King.  A  king!  it  is  too  little;  FU  benKMre, 
I  tell  thee.     Nero  was  an  emperor ; 
He  kiird  his  mother,  but  Fve  that  out«-done, 
Murder'd  a  loyal  wife  and 'guiltless  son. 
Yet,  Austria,  why  should  I  grow  mad  for  that  ? 
Is  it  my  fault  I  was  unfortunate? 
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* 

Don  John.  Collect  your  spirits^  sir,  and  calm  your 
mind. 

King.  Look  to*t ;  strange  things  I  tell  thee  art 
designed. 
Thou,  Austria,  shalt  grow  old,  and  in  thy  aee 
Doat,  doat,  m v  hero :  oh,  a  long  grey  bean^ 
With  eyes  distilling  rheum,  and  hollow  cheeks. 
Will  be  such  charms,  thou  canst  not  want  success. 
But  above  all  beware  of  je^ldusy ;     . ' 
It  was  that  dreadful  curse  that  ruined  me. 

Don  John. .  Dread  sir,  no  more. 

King.  Oh  heart !  O  Heaven !  but  stay, 
NamM  I  not  Heaven?  I  did,  and  at  the  word, 
Methought  I  saw*t,  the  atnte  fabric  stirr'd* 
Oh,  for  my  queen  and  son  the  saints  prepare. 
But  1*11  pursue,  and  overtake  them  there* 
Whirl,  stop  the  sun,  arrest  his  charioteer; 
ril  ride  in  that  way.;  pull,  pull  him  down. 
Oh,  how  rU  hurl  the  wild-fire  as  I  run ! 
Now,  now  I  mount [^Runs  off  rcpoing^ 

Don  John.  Look  to  the  king. 

See  of  this  fair  one,  too,  strict  care  be  had; 

[Pointing  #a  Hsnrisita. 
Despair, .  how  vast  a  triumph  hast  thou  made  ? 
No  more  in  Lovers  enervate  charms  1*11  lie ; 
Shaking  off  softness,  to  the  camp  Fli  fly, 
Where  thirst  of  fame  the  active  hero  warms ; 
And  what'Fve  lost  in  peace,  regain  in  arms. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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SPOKEN   BY  A   GIRL. 


NOW  what  £yt  think  my  message  hither  means  ? 

Vender's  the  Poet  sick  behind  the  scenes : 

He  told  me  there  was  pity  in  myface^ 

And  therefore  sent  me  here  to  make  his  peace. 

Let  me  for  once  persuade  ye  to  be  kind  ; 

For  he  has  promised  me  to  stand  my  friend. 

And  if  this  time  I  can  your  kindness  move, 

Hell  write  for  me,  he  swears  by  all  above, 

JVhen  I  am  big  enough  to  be  in  lote. 

Now  won't  ye  be  good-natured,  ye  fine  men  f 

Indeed  Fll  grow  as  fast  as  e'er  I  can,  • 

And  try  if  to  his  promise  he'll  be  true* 

Think  on't,  when  that  time  comes,  you  do  not  knew 

But  I  may  grow  in  love  with  some  of  you. 

Or,  at  the  worst,  Pm  certain  I  shall  see 

Amongst  you  those  who'll  swear  they're  so  xvith  me. 

^ut  now,  if  by  my  suit  y out II  not  be  won. 

You  know  what  your  unkindness  oft  has  done  ; 

Pll  e'en  forsake  the  playhouse,  and  turn  nun* 
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Grandis  oratio  turn  est  iurgida, 

Sed  naturali  pukkriiudine  exsurgU.        PkT.  Arb« 
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NOW  what  Jtyt  think  my 
Yonder^ s  the  Poet  sick  be 
He  told  me  there  was  pi' 
And  therefore  sent  me  ' 
Let  me  for  once  pers^' 
For  he  has  promised  t 
And  if  this  time  I  < 
He'll  write  for  nu 
When  I  am  big  c 
Now  won't  ye  be 
Indeed  Fll  gr(' 
And  try  if  to 
Think  onU^  ^ 
But  I  mav 
Ory  at  th 
Amongst 
But  nc 
Youh 
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^  rown  things  of  so  nice  % 

L  impossible  for  me  to  pay 

acknowledgments  I  owe  you, 

who  cannot  judge  of  the  senti- 

»ur  Lordship*8  favours)  incur  the 

.  ii  fawner  or  a  flatterer ;  both  which 

^  liateful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit  as  fn- 

None  of  these  would  I  be  guilty  of,  and 

\\i^  the  world  know  how  good  and  how 

a  patron  I  have,  (in  spite  of  malice)  I  ani 

;.iii  honest. 

Lord,  never  was  poetry  under  so  great  an 
ion  as  now,  as  full  of  fanaticisms  as  religion, 
re  every  one  pretends  to  the  spirit  of  wit,  sets  up 
iloctrlne  of  his  own,  and  hates  a  poet  worse  than  a 
Quaker  does  a  priest. 

To  examine  how  much  goes  to  the  making  up 
one  of  those  dreadful  things  that  resolve  on  our 
dissolution.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  little 
French  breeding,  much  assurance,  with  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  no  sense. 
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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 
EARL  OP  ROCHESTER, 

ONE   OF  THE  CENTLEMEN  OF   HIS   MAJESTY'S 

BEDCHAMBER,  &C. 

MY  LORD, 

« 

Dedications  are  grown  things  of  so  nice  % 
nature,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  pay 
your  Lordship  those  acknowledgments  I  owe  you, 
and  not  (from  those  who  cannot  judge  of  the  senti* 
ments  I  have  of  your  JLord$hip*s  fevours)  incur  the 
censure  either  of  a  fawner  or  a  flatterer ;  both  which 
ought  to  be  as  hateful  to  an  ingenuous  spirit  as  !n- 
gratitude*  None  of  these  would  I  be  guilty  of,  and 
yet  in  letting  the  world  know  how  good  and  how 
generous  a  }iatron  I  have,  (in  spite  of  malice)  I  km 
sure  I  am  honest. 

My  Lord,  never  was  poetry  under  so  great  an 
oppression  as  now,  as  full  of  fanaticisms  as  religion, 
where  every  one  pretends  to  the  spirit  of  wit,  sets  up 
a  doctrine  of  his  own,  and  hates  a  poet  worse  than  a 
Quaker  does  a  priest. 

To  examine  how  much  goes  to  the  making  up 
one  of  those  dreadful  things  that  resolve  on  our 
dissolution.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  little 
French  breeding,  much  assurance,  with  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  no  sense. 
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Thus  he  comes  to  a  new  play^  inquires  the  author 
of  it,  and^  if  he  can  find  any^  makes  liis  personal 
niisfortunes  the  subject  of  his  maUce  to  some  of  his 
companions^  who  have  as  little  wit,  and  as  much 
ill-nature  as  himself;  and  so  to  be  sure,  as  far  as  he 
can,  the  play  is  damned. 

At  night  he  never  fails  to  appear  in  the  with- 
drawing-room,  where  he  picks  out  some  that  have 
as  little  to  do  there  as  himself ;  who,  mustering  up 
all  their  puny  forces,  damn  as  positively  as  if,  like 
Muggleton,  it  were  their  gift;  when  indeed  they 
have  as  little  right  to  wit,  as  a  journeyman  tailor  can 
have  to  prophecy. 

Wit,  which  was  the  mistress  of  former  ages,  is 
become  the  scandal  of  ours :  either  the  old  satire, 
to  let  us  understand  what  he  has  known,  damns 
and  decries  all  poetry  but  the  old ;  or  else  the 
young  afiected  fool,  that  is  impudent  beyond  cor- 
rection, and  ignorant  above  instruction,  will  be  cen- 
suring the  present,  though  he  misplace  his  wit,  as 
he  generally  does  his  courage,  and  ever  makes  use 
of  it  on  the  wrong  occasion. 

How  great  a  hazard  then  does  your  Lordship 
run  in  so  stead&stly  protecting  a  poor  exiled  thing 
that  has  so  many  enemies!  but  that  your  wit  is 
more  eminent  than  all  their  folly  or  ignorance,  and 
your  goodness  greater  than  any  malice  or  ill-nature 
can  be.  I  am  sure  (and  I  must  own  it  with  grati- 
tude) I  have  tasted  of  it  much  above  my  merit,  or 
what  even  vanity  might  prompt  me  to  expect: 
though,  in  doing  this,  I  shall  at  best  but  appear 
an  humble  debtor,  who  acknowledges  honestly  what 
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be  owes^  thoagh  to  keep  up  his  credit  he  mast  be 
f(Mt:ed  to  borrow  more :  for  my  genius  always  led 
me  to  seek  an  interest  in  your  Lordship;  and  I 
never  see  you^  but  I  am  fired  with  an  ambition  of 
being  in  your  favour*  For  all  I  have  received^  the 
highest  return  I  am  able  to  make,  is  my  acknow* 
ledgment ;  in  which  I  can  hardly  distinguish  whe- 
ther my  thankfulness  or  my  pride  be  the  greater^ 
when  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  Liordship*s 

most  obliged  and 

most  devoted  servant, 

THO.  OTWAY. 


/ 
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GALLANTS,  our^iut^  met  me  J^e  *f^4mf. 
And  begged  that  Fd  say  something  Jar  hir-play. '  * 
Vbu  wags^  that  judge  by  rote^  and  damn  byrule^. 
Taking  your  measures  jrom  some  neighbour  fool^ 
Who  has  impudence^  a  coxcomb's  useful  tool; 
That  always  are  severe^  you  knord  not  why. 
And  would  be  thought  great  criticki  by  the  bye; 
With  very  muck  ill-nature^  and  no  witj 
Just  as  you  are,  ive  hunibly  beg  you'd  sit. 
And  with  your  silly  selves  divert  the  pit. 
You  men  of  sense,  who  heretofore  allo7ffd 
Our  authory  follies,  make  him  once  more  proud* 
But  for  the  youths  that  newly  are  come  from  France, 
Whose  heads  want  sensc^..  though  heels  abound  with 

dance: 
Our  author  to  their  judgment  worit  submit. 
But  swears,  that  they,  who  so  iff  est  the  pit . 
With  their  own  follies,  nier  can  judge  of  wit. . 
^Tis  thence  he  chiefly  favour  would  implore; 

[To  the  BoseB. 
And,  fair  ones,  pray  oblige  him  on  my  score: 
Confine  his  foes,  the  fops,  within  their,  rules; 
For,  ladies,  you  know  how  to  manage  ffiols. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED  JN  THE  TRAGEDY. 


M^N. 


Titus  Vespasian,  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Antiochus,  King  of  Comagene. 
Paulinus,  the  Emperor's  confidant. 
Arsacea,  Antiochti£s  confidant. 
Rutilius^  a  tribune. 


WOMEN. 


Berenice^  Queen  of  Palestine. 
Phaenice^  her  cofffidante. 

■ 

The  Scene,  Rome. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED  IN  THE  FARCE. 


GriM^*    \  ^^  ^'^  ^^^chants. 

Octavian.f  rrL  • 

Leander,  {- ^*«^  *<»"*• 

Scapin,  a  cheat. 

Shift.        )   o      •  f    •    . 

Slv  I  *^^^P^  ^  instruments. 

WOMEN. 

Lucia^  Thrifty' s  daughter. 
Clara^  Gripe's  daughter. 

The  Scene,  Dover. 
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TITUS  AND  BERENICE. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    A  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus  and  Arsaces. 

Antu  Thou,  my  Arsaces,  art  a  stranger  here : 
This  is  th'  apartment  of  the  charming  fair. 
That  Berenice,  whom  Titus  so  adores ; 
The  universe  is  his»  and  he  is  her*8 : 
Here  from  the  court  himself  he  oft  conceals  ; 
And  in  her  ears  his  charming  story  tells ; 
Whilst  I  a  vassal  for  admittance  wait. 
And  am  at  best  but  thought  importunate. 

Arsa.  You  want  admittance  ?  who,  with  generous 
care. 
Have  followed  all  her  fortunes  every  where, 
Whose  fame  throughout  the  world  so  loudly  rings. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  our  eastern  kings. 
As  once  you  secm'd  the  monarch  of  her  breast. 
Too  firmly  seated  to  be  dispossessed ; 
Nor  can  the  pride  she  doth  in  Titus  take 
Already  so  severe  a  distance  make. 

Anti.  Yes !  still  that  wretch  Antiochus  I  am. 
But  love  !  Oh  how  I  tremble  at  the  name ; 
And  my  distracted  soul  at  that  doth  start. 
Which  once  was  all  the  pleasure  of  my  heart ; 
Since  Berenice  has  all  my  hopes  destroyed. 
And  an  eternal  silence  on  me  laid. 

Arsa,  That  you  resent  her  pride  I  see  with  joy ; 
Tis  that  which  does  her  gratitude  destroy ; 
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But  friendship  wronged  should  into  hatred  turn. 
And  you,  metlnnks,;  might  learn  her  art,  to  scorn. 

Antu  Arsaces,  how  false  measures  dost  thou  take ! 
Remove  the  poles,  and  bid  the  sun  go  back ; 
Invert  all  Nature's  orders.  Fate's  decrees ; 
Then  bid  me  hate  the  charming3erenice. 

Arsa.  Well,  love  her  still ;  but  let  her  know  your 
pain ; 
Resolve  it,  you  shall  see,  and  speak  again. 
Urge  to  her  face  your  rightful  -claim  aloud. 
And  court  her  haughtily,  as  she  is  proud. 

Anti.  Arsaces,  no ;  she's  gentle  a^  a  dove^ 
Her  eyes  are  grants,  but  her  souFs;  all  love. 
And  owes  so  little  for  the  vows  I've  made. 
That  if  she  pity  me,  I'm  more  than  paid. 

Enter  Rutiuus. 

But  see,  the  man  I  sent  at  last  returns ; 
Oh  how  my  heart  with  expectation  burns ! 
Rutilius,  have  you  Berenice  seen  i ' 

Ruti.  I  have. 

Antu      O  speak !  what  says  the  charming  Queen  ? 

Rutu  I  press'd  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd ; 
A  thrpng  of  court-attendants  round  her  stood. 
The  time  now  past  of  his  severe  retreat, 
Titus  laments  no  more  his  father's  fate. 
Love  takes  up  all  ^is  thoughts,  and  all  his  cares. 
Whilst  he  to  meet  those  mighty  joys  prepares. 
Which  may  in  Berenice's  arms  be  found ; 
For  she  this  day  will  be  Rome'sr  Empress  crown'd. 

Anti.    What  do  I   hear  ?     Confusion   on  thy 
tongue ! 
To  tefl  me  this>  why  was  thy  speech  so  long  ? 
Why  didst  not  ruin  with  more  spe^  afford  r 
Thou  mightst  have  spoke,  and  kill'd  me  in  a  word. 
But  may  I  not  one  moment  with  her  speak, 
And  my  po(Nr  heart  disclose  before  it  break  ? 
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Ruti.  You  shall :  fer  when  I  told  what  yo«  ^e* 
signM, 
She  sweetly  smiFd,  and  her  &ir  head  inclined ; 
Tituii  ne'er  from  her  had  a  look  more 


Enter  Behbnice  and  Pbjehke. 

She's  here. 

Bere.        At  last  from  the  rude  joy  Fm  freed  • 
Of '  those  new  friends,   whom    my   new  fortunes 

breed. 
The  tedious  form  of  their  respect  I  shun. 
To  find  out  him  whose  words  and  heart  are  onew 
Antiochus,  for  Til  no  flattery  use. 
Since  you  neglect,  I  justly  may  accuse. 
How  great  your  cares  for  Berenice  have  been. 
E'en  all  the  East,  and  Rome  itself  has  seen. 
In  my  worst  fate  I  did  your  friendship  find^ 
But  now  I  grow  more  great,  you  grow  less  kind.  *  ' 
AntL  Now  durst  I  hope,  I   would  forget  my 
ism»rt  ? 
.So  well  she  understands  to  sooth  my  heart 
But,  madam,  it's  a  truth  by  rumour  spread. 
That  Titus  shall  this*  night  possess  your  bed. 

Bere.  Sir,  all  my  conflicts  I'll  to  you  reveal^ 
Though  half  the  fears  I'ye  had  I  cannot  tell ; 
So  much  did  Titus  for  his  father  mourn, 
I  almost  doubted  love  would  ne'er  return : 
He  had  not  for  me  that  assiduous  heat,  ' 
As  when  whole  days  fix'd  on  my  eyes  he  sat : 
Grief  in  his  eyes,  cares  on  his  brows  did  dwell ; 
Oft  came  and  look'd  ;  said  nothing,  but  Farewell. 
/IntL  But  now  his  kindness  he  renews  again. 
Bere.  Oh  1  he  will  doubtless  recompense  my  pain 
For  that :  if  any  faith  may  be  allow'd 
Two  thousand  oaths,  two  thousand  times  renew'd  ; 
Or  any  justice  in  the  Pbwers  divine, 
Antiochus,  b^  be  for  ever  mine. 
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AntL  How  she  insults  and  triumphs  in  my  itl! 
She*s  with  long  practice  learnt  to  smile  and  kill. 
Oh^  Berenice^  eternally  Birewell. 

Bere.  Farewell!   good  heaven!   What  language 
do  I  hear ! 
Stay !  I  conjure  you,  sir        by  all  that's  dear. 
Antiochus,  what  is  it  I  have  done  ? 
Why  don't  you  speak  ? 

Anti.  Madam,  I  must  be  gone. 

Bere.  How  cruelly  you  use  me !  I  implore 
The  reason 

Antu  I  must  never  see  you  more. 

Bere.  For  Heaven's  sake  tell,   you  wound  me 
with  delay. 

AntL  At  least  remember,  I  your  laws  obey. 
Why  should  I  here  wretched  and  hopeless  slay  ? 
If  the  remembrance  ben't  extinguished  quite 
Of  that  blest  place  where  first  you  saw  the  light; 
"Twas  there,  oh  there  began  my  endless  smart, 
When  those  dear  eyes  prevail'd  upon  my  heart, 
Then  Berenice  too  my  vows  approved, 
Till  happy  Titus  came  and  was  belov'd. 
He  did  with  triumph  and  with  terror  come. 
And  in  his  hands  bore  the  revenge  of  Rome. 
Judea  trembled,  but  'twas  I  alone 
First  felt  his  weight,  and  found  myself  undone. 

Bere.  Hah ! 

AntL       You  too,  then  t'increase  the  pains  I  bore, 
Commanded  me  to  speak  of  love  no  more. 
So  on  your  hand  I  swore  at  last  to  obey ; 
And  for  that  taste  of  bliss  gave  all  a^^^* 

Bere.  Why  do  you  study  ways  to  afflict  my  mind  ? 
You  may  believe,  sir,  I  am  not  unkind. 
Alas,  I'm  sensible  how  well  you've  served. 
And  have  been  kinder  much  than  I  deserv'd. 

AntL  Why  in  this  empire  should  I  long  slray, 
My  passion  and  its  weakness  to  betray  ? 
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Others^  though  I  retire^  will  bring  dieir  joys 
Tor  crown  that  llappiness  which  mine  destrojrs* 

Bere.  You  triumph  thus  because  yoor  power  you 
know; 
Or  if  you  did  not,  you*d  not  use  me  so. 
Though  crown*d  Rome's    Empress  I  the  throne 

ascend  ; 
What  pleasure  in  my  greatness  can  I  find. 
When  I  shall  want  my  best  and  truest  friend  ? 

Anti.  I  reach  your  purpose,  you  would  have  me 
there, 
That  you  might  see  the  worst  of  my  despair ; 
I  know  it  the  ambition  of  your  souL 
'Tis  true  IVe  been  a  fond  <rf)edient  ibol : 
Yet  came  this  time  bat  to  new-freight  my  heart. 
And,  with  more  love  possessed,  than  ever,  part 

Bene.  Though  it  could  never  enter  in  my  mind, 
Since  Csesar's  fortunes  must  with  mine  be  join'd, 
That  any  mortal  durst  so  hardy  prove 
To  invade  his  right,  and  talk  to  me  of  love ; 
I  hear  th*  unpleasing  narrative  of  your*s. 
And  friendship,  what  my  honour  shuns,  enduws. 
Nay,  more :  your  parting  I  with  trouble  hear, 
For  you,  next  him,  are  to  my  soul  most  dear. 

Anti.  Injustice  to  my  memory  and  fame, 
I  fly  from  Titus,  that  unlucky  name : 
A  name  which  every  moment  you  repeat. 
Whilst  my  poor  heart  lies  bleeding  at  your  feet. 
Farewell.    Oh,  be  not  at  my  ravings  griev'd : 
When  of  my  death  the  news  shall  be  received. 
Remember  why  I  died>  and  what  I  liv'd. 

[Exit  Antiochus. 

Pha.  I  grieve  for  him  ;  a  love  so  true  as  this, 
Deserv*d,  methinks,  more  fortunate  success. 
Are  you  not  troubled,  madam  ? 

Bere.  Yes,  I  feel 

Something  within  me  difficult  to  quelK 
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Ph(B.  You  sfaouldhaV'e  staid  hiid. 

Bere.  Who, ;I* stay  him?  no. 

From  my  remembrance  Father'  let  him  go; 
His  fancy  does  with  wild  distraction  rove. 
Which  thy  raw  ignorance  iiiterprets. love. 

Pha.  Titus  his  thoilghts  yet  to  unfold  denies. 
And  Rome  beholds  you  but  with  jealous  eyea. 
Its  rigorous  laJvvfa  create  my  fears  for  you ; 
Romans  no  foreign  marris^s  allow ; 
To  kingly  power  still  enemies  they've  heed. 
Nor  will,  I  fear,  admit  of  you  a  queen. 

Bere.  Phoenicia,  no  ;  my  time  of  fear  is  past; 
Me  Titus  loves,  and  that;  includes  the  reist. 
The  splendour  of  this  night  thda  hast  beheld; 
Are. not  thy  eyes  with. his  bright  grandeur  fiU'd  ? 
These  eagles^  fasces,  n!karching  all  in  state, . 
And  crowds'  of  kings  that  with  their  tributes  wait ; 
Triumphs  below,  and  blessings  from  above. 
Seem  all  at  strife  taghkce  this  man  dF  love. 
Away,  Phaenioa,  let's  g6  meet  him  straight, 
I  can  no  longer  for  his,  coming  wait. 

My  ei^er  wishes  drive  me  wildly  on ; 

Nor  will  be  tempered  till  my  joy's  begun. 

[E^veunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Titus,  Paulinus,  and  Attendants. 

T.  Ves.  To  the  Syrian  king  did  you  the  message 
bear? 
And  does  he  know  that  I  expect  him  here  I 

Pau.  Sir,  in  the  Queen's  apartment,  he  alone 
Was  seen,  but  ere  I  there  arriv'd,  was  gone. 

T.  Ves.  'Tis  well,  Paulinus :  for  these  ten  dap 
past 
I  have  to  Berenice  a  stranger  been ; 
But  you  can  tell  me  all what  does. the  Queen? 
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Paul.  She  does  what  speaks  how  much  she  values 
you; 
When  you  mournM  for  your  father,  she  inournM  too. 
So  just  a  sorrow  in  her  face  was  shown^ 
It  seem*d  as  if  the  loss  had  been  her  own. 

T.  Ves.  Oh  lovely  fair  one,  little  dost  thou  know 
How  hard  a  trial  thou  must  undergo.  [Aside. 

Heaven !  oh  my  heart ! 

PauL  What  is*t  your  grief  should  raise 

For  her,  whom  almost  all  the  East  obeys  ? 

T.  Ves.  Command,  Paulinus,  that  all  these  retreat; 
[Paulinus  moves  his  handy  and  the  rest  go  out. 
Rome  of  my  purpose  is  uncertain  yet. 
Expects  to  know  the  fortune  of  the  Queen ; 
Their  murmVings  I  have  heard,  and  troubles  seen. 
The  business  of  our  love  is  the  discourse 
And  expectation  of  the  universe. 
And,  by  the  face  of  my  afiairs,  I  find 
Tis  time  that  I  resolve  and  fix  my  mind. 
Tell  me,  Paulinus,  justly,  and  be  free. 
What  says  the  world  of  Berenice  and  me. 

Paul.  In  every  heart  you  admiration  raise ; 
All  your  high  virtues,  and  her  beauty  praise. 

T.  Ves.  Alas  !  thou  answer'st  wide  of  my  desire : 
Paulinus,  be  my  friend,  and  come  yet  nigher. 
How  do  they  of  my  sighs  and  vows  approve  ? 
Or  what  expect  they  from  so  true  a  love  ? 

PauL  Love,  or  not  love,  sir,  all  is  in  your  power ; 
TTie  court  will  second  still  the  Emperor. 

T.  Ves.  Courtiers,  Paulinus,  seldom  are  sincere ; 
To  please  their  master  they  have  too  much  care. 
The  court  did  Nero*s  horrid  acts  applaud. 
To  all  his  lusts  subscribed,  and  call'd  him  god. 
Th*  idolatrous  court  shall  never  judge  for  me : 
No,  my  Paulinus,  I  rely  on  thee. 
What  then  must  Berenice  expect,  declare  ; 
Will  Rome  be  gentle  to  her,  or  severe  ? 

VOL.  I.  N 
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My  happineES  is  plac'd  ip  Ijer  alone. 
Now  they  have  raia'd  me  to  th'  imperial,  throne^ 
■"lyhere  qd  my  bead  continu^J  cares  ijiust  foil. 
Will  they  deny  me  what  may  sweeten  all  ? 

Paul.  Her  virtues  they  acknowledge,  and,  desert,, 
P^laim  indeed  she  has  a  Romaif  heart : 
But  she's  a  queen,  and  that  alone  withstands 
All  which  her  beauty  and  her-  worth  demands. 
In  Ronae  the  law  has  long  unsdter'd  stood. 
Never  to  mix  its  race  with  strangers'  blood. 

T.  Ves.  It  is  a  sign  they  are  capricious  grown. 
When  they  despise  all  virtues  but  their  own. 

Paul.  Julius,  who  first  subdu'd  her  to  his  arms. 
And  quite  had  silenc'd  laws  with  war's  alarms. 
Burning  for  Cleopatra's  love ;  to  Fame 
More  just,  fled  from  her  eyes,  and  hid  his  flame. 
T.  Ves.  But  which  way  from  my  heart  shall  I  re- 
move 
So  long  establish'd  and  deep-rooted  love  ? 

Paul.  The  conflict  will  be  diflScult,  I  guess ; 
But  you  your  rising  sorrows  must  suppress. 

T.  Ves.  Who  can  a  heart  that's  not  his  own  con- 
trol? 
Her  presence  was  the  comfort  of  my  soul. 
After  a  thousand  oaths  confirm'd  in  tears. 
By  which  I  vow'd  myself  for  ever  her's^ 
I  hop'd  with  all  my  love,  and  all  her  charmSj     . 
At  last  to  have  her  in  my  longing  arms. 
But  now  I  can  such  rare  perfections  crown, 
.  And  that  my  love's  more  great  than  ever  grown, 
When  in  one  hour  a  happy  marriage  may 
Of  all  my  five  years'  vows  the  tribute  pay ; 

1  go,  Paulinus how  my  heart  does  rise! 

Paul.  Whitlier? 

T.  Ves.  To  part  for  ever  from  her  eyes. 

Though  I  requir'd  th'  assistance  of  thy  zeal. 
To  crush  a  passion  that's  so  hard  to  quell ; 
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My  beaothadoflits  doooa  resol?*d  before: 
Ye(7.Bereiiice  dee^  still  dispute  die  war. 
The  conquest  oE  so  great  a -flame  must  oost 
Conflicts,  in  wiiteh  my  soul  will  oft  be  tost. 

PauL>  Vou  in  yourbirdi  for  empire  were  designed. 
And  to  that  purpose  Heaven  did  mme  your  mind ; 
Fate  in  that,  day  wise  providence  did  sbow^ 
Fixing  the  destiny  of  Rome  in  you. 

T.  Ves.  ]Vfy  yiOHth  rejoiced  in  love  and  glorious  wars. 
But  my  remains'  of  life  must  waste  in  cares. 
Rome  my  new  conduct  now  observes^  *twould  be 
Both  ominous  to  her^  and  mean  in  me. 
If  in  my  d^xni  of  power;  to  clear  my  way 
To  happiness,  Ilsfaouldiher  laws  destroy : 
No,  Fve  nesolv'don't,  lore  and  all  shall  go; 
Alas  !  it  must;  since.  Rome  will  have  it  so* 
But  how  aUaILL  poor  Berenice  prepare?' 

Paul.  You  must  resolve  to  ^  and  visit  her ; 
Sooth  her  sadi  heart,  and  on  her  patience  win  : 
Then  by  degrees 

T.  Ves.  But  how  shall  I  begin? 

Oh,  my  Paulinus,  I  have  oft  designed 
To  speak  my  thoughts,  hut  still  they  staid  behind* 
I  hop'd,  as  she  discern*d<my  troubled,  breast, 
iShe  might  a  little  at  the  cause  have  guessed : 
But  nought  suspecting  as  I  weeping  lay. 
With  her  fair  hand  she'd  wipe  the  tears  away, 
And  in  that  mist  never  the  loss  perceived 
Of  the  sad  heart  she  had  too  much  believed. 
But  now  a  firmer  cpnstancy  I  take. 
Either  my  heart  shall  vent  its  grief,  or  break. 
I  thought  to  have  met  Antiochus,  and  here 
All  I  e'er  lov'd  surrendered  to  bis  care. 
To-morrow  he  conducts  her  to  the  East, 
And  now  I  go  to  sigh,  and  look  my  last. 

Paul.  I  ne'er  expected  less  from  that  renown. 
Which  all  your  actions  must  with  glory  crown. 

N  2 
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T.  Ves.  How  lovely's  glory,  yet  how  cruel  too ! 
How  much  more  fair  and  charming  were  she  now, 
If  through  eternal  dangers  to  be  won ! 
So  I  might  still  call  Berenice  my  own. 
In  Nero's  court,  where  I  was  bred,  my  mind 
By  that  example  to  all  ills  inclined ; 
The  loose  wild  paths  of  pleasure  I  pursued. 
Till  Berenice  first  taught  me  to  be  good. 
She  taught  me  virtue ;  but,  oh  cursed  Rome ! 
The  good  I  owe  her  must  her  wrong  become. 
For  so  much  virtue,  and  renown  so  great ; 
For  all  the  honour  I  did  ever  get. 
Her'  for  whose  sake  alone  I  fame  pursued, 
I  must  forego,  to  please  the  multitude ! 

Paul.  You  cannot  with  ingratitude  be  charg'd. 
You  have  the  bounds  of  Palestine  enlarged. 
E'en  to  Euphrates  her  wide  power  extends  ; 
So  many  kingdoms  Berenice  commands. 

T.  Ves.  Weak  comforts,  for  the  griefs  must  on 
her  dwell. 
I  know  fair  Berenice,  and  know  too  well 
To  greatness  she  so  little  did  incline. 
Her  heart  ask'd  never  any  thing  but  mine. 
Let's  talk  no  more  of  her,  Paulinus. 

Paul.  Why  ? 

T.  Ves.  The  thought  of  her  but  shakes  my  con- 
stancy : 
Yet  in  my  heart  if  doubts  already  rise. 
What  will  it  do  when  I  behold  her  eyes  ? 

Enter  Rutilius. 

Ruti.  Sir,  Berenice  desires  admittance  here— — 

T.  Ves:  Paulinus Oh! 

PauL  Can  you  already  fear? 

So  soon  are  all  your  resolutions  shook  ? 
Now,  sir's  the  time—  [Exit  Ruti. 
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Enter  Berenice^  Ph^nicia^  and  Attendants. 

T.  Ves.  I  have  no  power  to  look. 

Bere.  Sir^  be  not  displeas'd  that  I  thus  far  presume ; 
It  is  to  pay  my  gratitude  I  come. 
Whilst  all  the  court  assembled  in  my  view 
Admire  the  favour  you  on  me  bestow^ 
It  were  unjust^  should  I  remain  alone 
Silent^  as  diough  I  had  a  sense  of  none. 
Your  mourning^s  done,  and  you  from  griefs  aie  free; 
Are  now  your  own,  and  yet  not  visit  me  ? 
Your  present  of  new  diadems  I  wait. 
Oh  !  give  .me  more  content  and  less  of  stafe : 
Give  me  a  word,  a  sigh,  a  look  at  least. 
In  those  th*  ambition  of  my  soul  is  plac'd. 
Was  your  discourse  of  me  when  I  arriv*d  ? 
Was  I  so  happy,  may  it  be  believ*d  ? 
Speak,  tell  me  quick,  is  Berenice  so  blest } 
Or  was  I  present  to  your  thoughts  at  least? 

T.  Ves.  Doubt  it  not,  maoam:   by  the  gods  I 
swear*t. 
That  Berenice  is  always  in  my  heart : 
Nor  time,  nor  absence  can  you  thence  remove : 
My  heart's  all  yours,  and  you  alone  I  love. 

Bere.  You  vow  your  love  perpetual  and  sincere. 
But  'tis  with  a  strange  coldness  that  you  swear. 
Why  the  just  gods  to  witness  did  you  call  ? 
I  don't  pretend  to  doubt  your  faith  at  all ; 
In  you  I  trust,  would  only  for  you  live. 
And  what  you  say,  I  ever  must  believe. 

T.  Ves.  Madam ! 

Bere.  Proceed.     Alas,  whence  this  surprize ! 

You  seem  confiis'd,  to  turn  away  your  eyes. 
Nothing  but  trouble  in  your  face  I  find : 
Does  still  a  father's  death  afflict  your  mind  ? 

T.  Ves.  Oh !  did  my  father,  good  Vespasian,  live, 
How  happy  should  I  be  ? 

Bere.  Ah,  cease  to  grieve ! 
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Your  tears  have  reverenc*d  his  mem'ry  ^  now 
Cares  are  to  Rome  and  your  own  glory  due. 
A  father  you  lament^  a  feeble  griej^ 
Whilst  for  y<Hir  absence  I  &ttd  no  relief. 
But  in  your  presenoe  only  take  deUgfat^ 
I,  who  shall  die,  if  but  debarr*d  your  sight. 

T.  Ves.  Madam^  what  is  it  thait  your  grieft  de* 
clare? 
What  time  do  you  choose }  for  pity's  sake  forbear, 
Your  bounties  ray  ingratitude  proclaim. 

Bere.  You  can  do   notiiiog  that    deserves  that 
name; 
No,  sir,*  you  never  can  ungrateful  prove. 
May  be  I'm  fond,  and  tire  you  with  my  love. 

71  Ves.  No,  madam,  no ;  my  heart,  since  I  must 
speak. 
Was  ne'er  more  full  of  love,  or  half  fo  like  to  break! 
But 

Bere.  What? 

jT.  Ves.  Alas ! 

Bere.  Proceed. 

T.  Ves.  The  empire  Roine--~ 

Bere.  WeU. 

T.  Ves.  Oh,  the  dismal  secret  will  not  come 
Away,  Paulinus,  ere  I'm  quite  undone. 
My  speech  forsakes  me,  and  my  heart's  all  stone. 

lEMt  Tit.  and  Paul. 

Bere.  So  soon  to  leave  me,  and  in  trouble  tDO  ? 
Titus,  how  have  I  this  deserved  from  you  ? 
What  have  I  done,  Phaeuicia,  tell  me,  ^peak. 

Phcen.  Does  nothing  to  your  memory  appear 
That  might  provoke  him  ? 

Bere.  By  all  that's  to  me  dear, 

Since  the  first  hour  I  saw  his  face,  till  now^ 
Too  much  of  love  is  all  the  guilt  I  know. 
This  silence  \%  too  rude,  and  racks  my  breast, 
In  the  uncertainty  I  cannot  rest ; 
He  knows,  Phsenicia^  all  my  moments  past. 
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Perhaps  He\  je^loui  df  the  Syrian  king ; 

Tis  thafs  the  toot  wKehce  all  this  change  ^ust  ^ 

spring. 
Titus^  this  victory  I  shaH  not  boast. 
I  wish  <fhe  gods  Wottld  try  Ktae  t6  the  most, 
Wftfc  a  moi'e  J)Otent  rival  tem^t  my  heart. 
One  that  would  make  me  greater  than  thou  art : 
Then^  my  dear  Titus,  shouldst  thou  soon  discern 
Ho#  much  for  <!hee  I  all  mankind  would  scorn. 
Let*s  go,  Phaenicia,  with  one  gentle  word 
He  will  be  satisfied,  and  I  restorM. 

*^  My  ii^ur'd  truth  by  my  compliance  find, 
^^  And  if  he  hais  a  heart,  he  must  be  kind.'* 

ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. 

,  ]Enter  TiTUB^  Antiochus,  and  Ansxcks. 

T.  Fes. ' Antiochus  t  youVe  done  your  iViendshijp 
wroitff. 
In  that  youVe  kept  this  secret  hid  so  long. 
What  is*t  that  your  departure  does  incite, 
Whifch,  not  unjustly,  I  may  call  a  flight  ? 
For  though  on  the  miperial  thrbne  Fm  plac'd. 
So  highly  seem  with  Fortune's  favour  grac'd ; 
A6  if  she  nothing  farther  had  to  grant ; 
I  more  than  ever  do  your  friendship  want. 

AntL  Sir,  your  great  kindness  I  so  «rell  did  know, 
I  durst  not  stay,  where  I  so  much  did  owe. 
When  first  Judea  heard  your  loud  alarms. 
You  made  me  your  companion  in  your  arms, 
Nay,  nearer  to  you  did  with  friendship  join. 
And  lodg'd  the  secrets  of  your  breast  in  minfe. 
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Yet  all  this  goodness  out  augments  my  sin, 
For  I  have  false  and  most  ungrateful  been. 

T.  Ve$.  I  can't  forget,,  that  to  your  arms  alone 
I  owe  the  half  of  all  I  ever  won : 
Witness  those  precious  spoils  you  hither  brought, 
Won  from  the  Jews,  when  on  my  side  you  fought 
To  all  those  purchases  I  lay  no  claim ; 
Your  heart  and  friendship  are  my  only  aim. 

Anti.  My  heart!  my  friendship!  Heaven,  how 
you  mistake ! 
On  my  deceit  how  weak  a  gloss  you  make ! 
When  first  you  thought  yourself  of  me  possest. 
You  took  a  very  serpent  to  your  breast. 

T.  Ves.  Antiochus,  I  find  where  thou  art  stung; 
Tell  me  th'  ofiicious  slave  that  does  me  wrong. 
Some  base  detractor  has  my  honour  stained, 
And  in  your  easy  heart  a  credit  gained ; 
AbusM,  and  told  you  Titus  was  unjust : 
But  I  will  know  the  treacherous  fiend,  I  must. 
Though  you  unkindly  from  your  friend  would  run, 
And  own  th'  injustice  which  you  think  I've  done. 

Anti.  Oh  Titus,  if  I  durst  but  speak  my  heart ; 
But  *tis  a  secret  hard  from  thence  to  part : 
*Tis  not  from  you,  it  is  from  Rome  I  fly. 
There's  a  disease  in't  I  must  shun  or  die. 
Seek  then  no  more  what's  dangerous  to  know. 
When  most  your  friend,  I  shall  appear  your  foe. 

T.  Ve$.  I  either  to  your  heart  a  stranger  am. 
Or  sure  Antiochus  is  not  the  same : 
What  else  should  make  you  not  your  mind  declare  ? 
What  is't  that  you  dare  say,  I  dare  not  hear  ? 

Anti.  If  then,  whatever  I  utter,  you  dare  hear, 
Receive  the  fatal  secret  in  your  ear. 
But  arm  your  heart  with  temper :  well,  'tis  this. 

T*  Ves.  Go  on. 

Anti.  I  love  the  charming  Berenice. 

T.  Ves.  Hah ! 
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Anti.  Yes,  nor  was  I  hateful  to  her  eyes. 

Till  you  came  on,  and  robb'd  me  of  the  priz^ 
When  at  your  army's  head  you  did  wpear. 
You  sack'd  Jerusalem  and  conquered  her«   , 

71  Ves.  A  bravOT  rival  Fd  not  wish  to  find. 
Than  him  that  dares  be  just,  and  tell  his  mind. 
So  far*s  resentment  from  my  heart  removed. 
That  Berenice  is  by  my  fnend  belov'd/ 
That  I^  Antiochus,  the  thing  extol. 
For  she  was  made  to  be  adorM  by  all : 
And  happy  he  that  shall  possess  her. 

Anti.  True; 

But  *tis  fit  none  should  be  so  blest  save  you : 
And  Berenice  for  none  could  be  designed. 
But  him  that's  the  delight  of  all  mankind. 
Tis  for  this  cause  to  Syria  I  repair : 
For  when  you*re  blest,  no  envy  should  be  near* 

T^  Ves.  O  my  Antiochus,  when  thou  shalt  see 
How^  small's  the  happiness  in  store  for  me. 
Thou  need'st  not  fear  thy  envy ;  let  me  have 
Thy  pity  and  thy  aid,  'tis  that  I  crave. 
My  best  and  truest  friend,  you  must  be  so, 
For  there's  none  fit  for't  in  tlie  world  but  you  : 
None  but  a  king,  my  rival,  and  my  friend. 
Is  fit  to  speak  tl^s  torments  of  my  inind.  . 
In  my  benalf  you  Berenice  must  see. 

Anti.  Is  that  an  ofiice,  Titus,  fit  for  me  ? 
Is't  not  enough  her  cruelties  I  bear. 
But  you  must  too  solicit  my  despair  ? 
I  swore  for  ever  from  her  to  depart, 
Alas !  and  dare  not  trust  again  my  heart 
Your  passion  by  another  may  be  shown, 
I  have  enough  to  do  to  rule  my  own. 

T.  Ves.  He  that  so  well  his  own  misfortunes  bears. 
Can  best  instruct  her  how  to  temper  hers. 
Nay,  my  Antiochus,  you  must  not  start ; 
I  know  by  mine,  your  news  will  shake  her  heart. 
For  I  must  too  for  ever  from  her  part. 
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T.  Ve^.  Yes!  '^uminec^sity!  \is  true. 

She  that  bMll 'eoliic|U€fr^d  ieat  ^rA  fetterM  you> 
In  whom  alone  I  •Mittifin'd  up  all  *Aelight, 
Must  be  for  eter  bainifthM  froto  idy  sight. 

AnH.  It^iiMyt  he:  no  slii^  thM  w^rs  hefr^ihains^ 
Upon  so  ^afsy-  terms  his  freedom  gains. 

T.  Ves.  Ia^  of  the  world,  toy  ettipire  ili^ide^oes 
flow, 
I  can  make  ki  Ag^,  and  can  depose  ^eca  too : 
The  stubbom*st  heaKd  tJMibt  to  my  po*wr  how  down, 
And  yet'  I  ^im.  not  master  of  my  own. 
Rome,  lAiat  to  kii^gs  so  iong  a  foe  has  been. 
Will  not  admit  my  t)^arritage  with  the  ^ueen. 
If  Berenicje  to^iSnorfow  he  not  gone. 
The  multitude  will  to  -hter  palace  ran ; 
And  frbth  their  rude  outra^us  tongue  ^h^*ll  hear 
The  Dews  I  dread  to  1«H,  and  you  to  bear. 

Anti.  Now  tf  tty  heiart  Was  to  revenge  allied, 
How  might  I  Irimi^  ih  her  foiling  pricfe ! 
To  see  her  cruelties  to  me  repaid. 
And  with  them  all  her  tortured  soul  upbraid. 
But,  Titus,  Fmmbiiejust;  and  rather  mov'd. 
That  e'en,  sir,  you  dare  wrong  the  thing  I  lov'd. 

T.  Ves.  When  I  th'  imperial  power  did  first  as* 
sume, 
I  firmly  swore  t'  uphold  the  right  of  Rome. 
Should  I  to  follow  love  ftom  glory  fly, 
Forsake  my  throne,  in  ev'ry  vassaFs  eye 
How  mean  and  despicable  must  I  pTovel 
An  emperor  led  about  the  world  with  love ! 
No,  pnnce,  the  fetal  story  you  must  tell. 
And  bid  me  from  poor  Berenice  farewell. 
But  if  the  hopes  of  reigning  in  my  heart 
May  any  ease  to  her  sad  mind  impart. 
Swear,  friend,  by  all  that  to  my  soul  is  dear. 
Entire  I  will  preserve  her  ever  there. 
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Mournmg  at  oourt^  and  more  taaM  ikukn  'die. 
My  reign  but  a  Umg  banishment  shall  be 
From  «U  diosejoys  that  wait  on  pom^itold  ftmkr. 
To-morrow  she  her  journey  hence  mustVike^ 
And  so  I  all  that  e'er  I  iovVl  ftrsake. 
Her  'to  your  care  and  Mndiict  i  oommetfd ; 
For  though  my  rival,  as  ^  king  aiid  fritftidy 
The  dearest  treasure  I  dare  ^wtth  you  ttwL 

Amti.  'Sh-,  do  mot  tbthpt  me^  lest  I  prove  iM^st : 
Her  charms  that  ntede'  ^e  tev  i^ivn  ftftve  fen^ 
Will  be  too  apt  to  make  ine  feke  to  you. 

T.  Ves.  No  more ;  I  know  thee,  liavelftly  hendiir 

tried. 
Firm  still  in  dangers  iwnd  thee  by  tny  side. 
Thou  knewtst  my  love,  whilst  thine  was  yet  oon* 

ceal^'d. 
When  att  ^y  hopes  by  wy  success  were  quelfd: 
Even  at  that  time  tiioa  didA  no  fidsehood  Isb^, 
And  wilt  not  wrong  me  on  advantage  'How. 

[Exit  T.  VlSPAStAN. 

Attti.  No,  ni  not  see  her,  nin<»ber  dare  I  go : 
Too  soon  frrim  others  het  hard  lot  she'll  know. 
Dost  thou  not  think  her  fate*s  enough  severe^ 
tJnless  diat  I  th^  unwelcome  message  bear  ? 
I,  who  her  hate  enough  have  felt  before, 
And  need  not  aeek  new  ways  lo  purchsee  more. 

Arsa.  See,  she  approaches ;  now  the  coward  play» 
And,  when  y^n  might  have  conquered,  run  iawby. 

Enter  Berenice  and  Phoenicia. 

Anti.  Oh  Heaven ! 

Bere.  My  lord,  I  see  you  are  not  gone  j 

Perhaps  'tis  me  alone  diat  you  would  shun. 

Anti.  You  come  not  here  Antiochus  to  find, 
The  visit  to  another  Was  designed ; 
Caesar:  and  *tis  on  him  tfie  blame  must  light. 
If  now  my  presence  here  ofiend  your  sight 
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They're  his  commands  are  guilty  of  the  sin ; 
It  may  be  else  I  had  at  Ostia  been. 

Bere.  His  friends  are  always  with  his  presence 
grac*d^ 
^s  I  alone  that  cannot  be  so  bless'd. 

Anti.  Too  much  has  prejudice  upon  you  gained : 
'Twas  for  your  sake  alone  I  was  detain'd. 

Bere.  For  mine  ?  away* 

Anti.  Tyrannic  fair^  'tis  true. 

He  kept  me  here,  only  to  talk  of  you. 

Bere.  Of  me,  my  lord !  forbear  this  courtly  art, 
YouVe  brave,  and  should  not  mock  an  easy  heart. 
In  my  distress  what  pleasure  could  you  see ! 
Alas !  or  what  could  Titus  say  of  me  ? 

Antu  Better  a  thousand  times  than  I  can  tell. 
So  firm  a  passion  in  his  heart  does  dwell. 
When  you  are  nam'd  he's  from  himself  transformed, 
And  ev'ry  way  betrays  how  much  he's  charm'd. 
Love  in  his  face  does  like  a  tyrant  rise. 
And  majesty's  no  longer  in  his  eyes. 
Biit  there  are  things  behind  I  dare  not  speak : 
For  at  the  news  your  tender  heart  would  break. 

Bere.  How,  sir? 

Anti.  Ere  night  the  truth  of  what  Fve  said  you'll 
know. 
And  then,  I  doubt  not,  justify  me  too. 
Farewell. 

Bere.  Oh,    Heaven!    what    can    this   language 
mean? 
You  see  before  your  eyes  a  wretched  queen. 
Sir,  of  my  quiet  if  you  have  such  care. 
Or  if  myself  your  eyes  held  ever  dear. 
Dispel  this  mist  of  trouble  from  my  soul. 

Anti.  Madam,  yourself  excuse. 
For  your  own  sake  it  is  that  I  refuse. 
Twill  not  be  long  before  the  doubt's  remov'd. 

Bere.  You  told  me  once,  Antiochus,  you  lov'd : 
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But  sure  'twas  only  diat  you  might  betray ; 
Or  else  you  more  would  fear  to  disobey. 

Anti.  I  disobey  you !  ask  my  life,  and  try 
How  gloriously  I  for  your  sake  can  die. 
It  would  by  far  be  the  more  welcome  fate. 
Than  now  to  speak,  and  ever  gain  your  hate. 

JBere.  No,  sir,  you  never  shall  my  hatred  find ; 
Tis  my  desire,  and  you  must  be  so  kind. 
Will  you? 

Antu  Heaven!  this  constraint  is  worse  than  death. 
You  drive,  and  will  not  give  me  time  to  breatiie. 
Oh,  madam  \  put  me  to  no  farther  pain. 

Bere.  Must  I  then  ever  beg,  and  beg  in  vain  ? 
Hence,  froward  prince,  either  the  truth  relate. 
Forbear,  or  be  assur'd  for  ever  of  my  hate. 

Anti.  My  heart  was  always  yours,  and  is  so  stilly 
For  ever  must  depend  upon  your  will. 
I  wish  another  way  your  power  you*d  tried ; 
But  youVe  resolv'd,  and  must  be  satisfied : 
Yet  flatter  not  yourself,  I  shall  declare 
Those  hbrrors  which  perhaps  you  dare  not  hear. 
You  cannot  but  believe ;  I  know  your  heart ; 
Look  then  to  feel  me  strike  its  tenderest  part. 
Titus  has  told  me— — 

Bere.  What  ?  fear  no  surprize. 

AntL  That  he  must  part  for  ever  from  your  eye*.; 
Bere.  We  part!  can  things  another  nature  take?* 
Or  Titus  ever  Berenice  forsake  ? 

Anti.  Perhaps  'tis  strange  that  I  should  tell  you 
so: 
But  you  shall  find  Fll  do  him  justice  too. 
Whatever  in  a  heart,  both  kind  and  great. 
Love  with  despair  most  dreadful  could  create, 
I  saw  in  his :  he  weeps,  laments,  and  more 
Than  ever  does  fair  Berenice  adore. 
But  what  avails  it  that  such  love  he  shows? 
A  queen  suspected  to  Rome's  empire  grows. 
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And  Titiis^  oa^oppt  witb  her  Uvva  dispense.; 
For  therefore. 'tw^yqu.muftt be  banimVl  heocie* 

J^ere.  Whait  do  I  bwr^.  allm,  PbaBnicia ! 

Anti.  Nay^  toriBprrow  ifi  yowr  last  and  utmoflt 
day : 
In  bearing  this,  the  courage  well  you*ll. prove 
Of  that  great;  haughty  squI  which  scorn'd  my.  love. 

Bere.  Will  Titus^le^vc^  his  Berenice  foribm.? 
He  who  so  many  oaths  so  oft  hath  sworn  I 
I^llinqt  beUeWt;.'  his,lpve  iuDkd;fiEiith>  mam  strong; 
I'm  sure  he^s  guiltless,  and  ypu  do  .him  wrong: 
This  is  a  snfirc^tOidimmte  ua laid; 
Titu^.  tbpu  lpv;*st  me,^  dost' not  wvah^  me.  dead» 
No^  straight  T\\  see  him>  and  secure  all  fev. 
Let's  go. 

4ntL  Too r  well  you  may  behold  him  here, 

Bere.  Too  well.ypu  wifkh  it^  to  persuade  it    No* 
In  this  ypm  base  degenerate  soul  yon  show ; 
When  you  I  no  other  stratagem,  could 'find 
Tabusemy  hearty  you  would  betray  your  friend; 
However  he  proiiitp^  knpii^  I  vioursi^t  aUHn% 
And  from,  this  minute  nev^rsee.me  more. 

jintu  Oh  Berenice !  remorselessi  cmri  &ir.! 
Born  only  for  my  torment  and  despair ; 
Was  it  for  this  so  faitbitilly  I:  serv*a ; 
Is  tbis  the  recomppnce  I  have  deserved  ? 
ly  who  for  you  did  all  ambition  wave. 
And  left  a  kingdom  to  become  your  slave! 
Cwse.on  my  &te«! 

Bere.  If  e*er  my  heart  you  priz'd. 

You  never  had  this  cruelty  devised.; 
Never  to  work  my  torment  been  thijs  bold, 
And  so  triumphantly  the  stoiryi  told« 
Away^  Ph^nicia ;  no  moTe  Til  hear  him  speak. 

lEsit. Ber.  and  Fhjes. 

Anti.  Now,  my  Arsaces,   would  my  heart  but 
break; 
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And  what  lom^jWonlAnpta  by  hor  hate^beVdfOpci. 

The  pain  I  lata  endp^'d  thoa  hart  beh^H :. 

I  left  l^r  all  eaampur'd}  J^Iousi  wUd: 

But  now  p^r«>nBing  this  ignoble  pari^. 

Perhaps^  rll  c^v^er  bfmish.  hec  my  heart. 

She  left;  ine  crueUy,  ajid  l^t  her  go ; 

My  honour  anfl'  repose  command  it  too.: 

For  ever  to  my  eyes  a  stranger  be, 

Till  I  have  teamt  to  scorn  as  well  as  she.    [^Exeunt. 

hPl  IIL  , 
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'Bnter  Berenice  in  dmr^. 

Sere.  I  o£n^y  wrong  too. w/q1I  am  satined;,. 
To  see  the  perjw'd  Titus  tff<^  I  tri^ ;, 
Twice  for  adauttafice.to  him  begg'd  in,  vilili^ 
Nor  is  Phaeniqiaiyat  returned*  again«. 
Phaenicia  has  no.  appwen  to  brii^'  bacH> 
Ungrateful  Titus  will  uothetar  her  spea)c : 
But  hides  hiins^lf,  aud  from  my  fury  flies ; 
Nor  will  have  sense,,  though  Berqmce  diie^« 

Enttr  Ph^nicia. 

Phaenicia,  well,  my  Titu&  hast  thou  seen  ? ' 
What?  will  be  come  and  make  me  live  again  ? 

Pfian.  Madam,  the  Emperor  I.aJope  did  find: 
And  saw  in  his  the  trouble  of  your  n^ind ; 
I  saw  the  tears  he  would  have  hid,  run  down* 

Bere.  But  was  he  not  asbam'd  they  should  be 
shown? 
Look'd  he  not  as  he  thought  his  love  disgrace  ? 
And  was  not  all  the  Emperor  in  bis  face 
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Phan.  Doubt  it  not,  madam^  he  will  s6on  be  here : 
But  wherefore  will  you  this  disorder  wear  ? 
Your  ruffled  dress  let  me  in  order  place^ 
And  these  dishevelFd  locks  that  hide  your  face. 

JBere.  Forbear,  Phaenicia,  let  it  all  alone ; 
No,  he  shall  see  the  triumph  he  has  won ; 
How  vain  these  foolish  ornaments  must  prove. 
If  neither  faith,  nor  tears,  nor  moans  can  move! 

Enter  Amtiochus  and  Arsaces* 

Oh,  my  unruly  sorrows !  oh,  my  fears ! 
Who's  here  ? 

Anti.  Arsaces,  Berenice  in  tears ! 

Bere.  Antiochus !  Phaenicia,  let*s  away ; 
To  let  him  see  my  torments  FU  not  stay.        [JBj^V. 

Anti.  Now  whither*s  all  my  resolution  gone  ? 
Arsaces,  who  could  see't  and  be  his  own ! 
I  said  rd  never  see  her  face  again  : 
But  come  and  find  my  boastings  all  were  vain  ; 
Seeing  her  sufferings,  all  her  scorn  forget. 
And  lose  at  once  my  vengeance  and  my  hate. 
Wretched  Antiochus !  with  how  much  care 
And  labour  my  own  mischiefs  I  prepare ! 
How  poorly  all  my  injuries  have  borne ! 
Hopeless,  undone,  and  to  myself  a  scorn. 
Leave  me  alone  unhappy  as  I  am ; 
I  would  not  have  a  witness  of  my  shame. 

Enter  Titus  Vespasian  attended. 

T.  Ves*  Twas  cruel  not  to  see  her :  oh  my  heart  ? 
And  now  I  go  to  see  her,  but  to  part. 
Rutilius,  fly,  and  sooth  the  queen's  despair. 
And  for  our  meeting  Berenice  prepare. 

Anti.  What  have  you  done,  sir  ?  Berenice  will  die ; 
I  saw  her  hence  with  hair  dishevell'd  fly. 
Tis  only  you  her  fury  can  surcease : 
Whene'er  you're  nam'd,  she's  instantly  at  peace. 
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Her.  eyes  still  bent  to  your  apartment  were. 
And  every  moment  seem'd  to  wish  you  near. 
T.  Ves.  Antiochus,  assist  me  what  to  do ; 
I'm  not  prepared  for  the  sad  interview : 
I  have  not  yet  consulted  well  my  heart. 
And  doubt  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  part. 
Since  first  I  took  possession  of  me  throne. 
What  is  it  for  my  honour  I  have  done  ? 
My  love  and  folly  only  IVe  disclos*d, 
And  nothing  but  my  weaknesses  exposed. 
The  golden  days,  where  are  they  to  be  found. 
So  much  expected  when  this  head  was  crown'd  ? 
Whose  tears  have  I  dried  up  ?  or  in  what  face 
Can  I  the  fruits  of  any  good  act  trace  ? 
Know  I  what  years  Heaven  has  for  me  decreed  ? 
And  of  those  fcfw,  how  few  are  to  succeed  ? 
And^  yet  how  many  have  I  spent  in  waste ! 
But  now  to  honour  Til  make  greater  haste : 
Alas !  'tis  but  one  blow,  and  all  is  past 

Enfer  Berenice  pressing  from  Runuus  and 

Paulinus. 

BcTe.  Let  me  alone,  your  counsels  all  are  weak ; 
See  him  I  must,  he's  here,  and  I  will  speak. 
Has  "Fitus  then  forsaken  me  ?  is  it  true  ? 
Must  ^ive  two  part  ?  does  he  command  it  too  ?* 

7\  Ves.    O !   stop  the  deluge,  which  so  fiercely 
flows ; 
This  is  not  time  t'  allay  each  other's  woes : 
Enough  I  feel  my  own  affliction's  smart. 
And  need  not  those  dear  tears  to  damp  my  heart. 
But  if  we  neither  can  our  grifefc  command. 
Yet  with  such  honour  let  them  be  sustain'd. 
As  the  whole  world  to  hear  it  told  shall  smart ; 
For,  dearest  Berenice,  we  must  part. 
And  now  I  would  not  a  dispute  maintain. 
Whether  I  lov'd,  but  whether  I  must  reign. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Bere.  Reign,  crael,  then,  and  ttitisfy  your  pride, 
And  for  your  cruelties  be  deified* 
ril  ne^er  dispute  it  ferther.     I  but  staid 
Till  Titus,  who  so  many  vows  had  made 
Of  such  a  love  as  nothing  could  impair, 
Should  come  himself  and  tell  how  felse  they  were. 
Now  I  belteve't,  enough  Tve  heard  you  tell^ 
And  I  am  gone-— —eternally  &rewell, 
lEternally— -Ah,  sir,  consider  now 
How  harsh  that  word  is,  and  how  dreadful  toa 
Consider,  oh !  the  miseries  they  bear 
That  are  for  ever  robbM  of  all  that's  dear ; 
From  this  sad  moment  never  more  to  meet : 
Is  it  for  day  to  dawn,  and  day  to  set. 
In  which  I  must  not  find  my  hopes  still  yomig, 
Nor  yet  once  see  my  Titus  all  day  long  ? 
Heavens !  how  I  wildly  rave— »to  lose  my  pdns 
On  him  ungrateful,  that  my  tears  disdains  I 
Of  all  those  days  of  absence  I  shall  count 
With  him,  the  number  will  to  nothing  mount 

71  Ves.  Doubt  it  not,  madam,  there  will  be  no 
need 
To  count  the  days  that  shall  your  loss  succeed : 
I  hope  ere  long,  that  you  will  hear  from  fame. 
How  very  wretched,  and  how  just  I  am.^. 
My  heart  bleeds  now,  I  fisel  the  drops  ran  down ; 
Nor  .can  it  be  long  dying  when  you*re  gone* 

Bere.  Ah  why,  sir,  must  we  part,  if  this  be  true? 
My  claims  to  marriage  TU  no  m(H^  r«iew. 
Will  Rome  accept  of  nothing  but  my  death  i 
Or  why  d'ye  envy  me  the  air  I  breathe  ? 

T.  Ves.  Madam,  you  are  too  powerful  every  way: 
Shall  I  withstand  it  ?  no,  for  ever  stay. 
Then  I  from  bliss  must  always  be  draarr'd. 
And  on  my  heart  for  ever  keep  a  guard : 
With  fears  through  all  my  course  of  glory  move, 
Lest  ere  aware>  I  lose  myself,  and  love. 
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E*en  now  ray  heart  is  from  my  bosom  stray'd^ 
And  all  its  swellings  on  a  sudden  laid^ 
Bent  thus  to  you  by  all  Love's  s(rfiest  powers. 
And  only  this  remembers,  that  'tis  yours. 

Bere.  O  Titus>  whilst  this  charmmg  tale  you  tell. 
D'ye  see  the  Romans  ready  to  rebel  r 
T.  Ves.  How  they  will  look  on  the  affiront,  who 
knows. 
If  once  they  murmur  and  then  fidl  to  blows  ? 
Must  I  in  battle  justify  my  cause  ? 
Or  if  they  should  submit  and  set  their  laws. 
How  must  I  be  expos'd  another  day  I 
And  for  their  patience  too  how  largely  pay  t 
With  grievances  and  wild  demands  still  curs'd, 
Shall  I  dare  plead  the  laws  that  break  them  first  ? 
Bere.  How  much  you  are  an  emperor  now  I 
find, 
'Tis  plain  in  your  unsteadv  anxious  mind. 
You  weigh  your  people's  nghts  to  your  own  fears. 
But  never  value  Berenice's  tears. 

71  Fe^h  Not  value  them  !  why  are  you  so  unjust  ? 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  father's  dust. 
By  heaven,  and  all  the  gods  that  govern  there. 
If  any  thing  to  me  be  half  so  dear ; 
May  I  be  as  a  slave,  depos'd  and  sarve. 
Or  else  forlorn  in  some  wild  desert  starve. 
Till  Vva  as  wretched  as  my  ills  deserve. 
Bere.  Laws  you  may  change ;  why  will  you  for 
their  sake 
Into  your  breast  eternal  sorrows  take } 
Rome  has  her  privileges ;  have  not  you 
Your  interests  r  your  rights  are  sacred  too. 
3ay,  speak. 

T.  Pei.      Alas  I  how  do  you  rend  my  breast ! 
I  know  indeed  I  never  can  have  rest ; 
And, yet  the  laiws  of  Rome  I  cannot  change. 
Do,  break  my  heart,  and^ake  your  full  revenge* 
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Bere.  How  weak  a  guard  does  now  your  honour 
keep! 
You  are  an  emperor,  and  yet  you  weep ! 

T.  Ves.  I  gi*ant  it.     I  am  sensible  I  do^ 
I  weep,  alas  !  I  sigh  and  tremble  too. 
For  when  to  empire  first  I  did  attain, 
Rome  made  me  swear  I  would  her  rights  main- 
tain. 
I  did,  and  must  perform  what  I  then  vow'd  ; 
Others  before  me  to  the  yoke  have  bow'd : 
And  'tis  their  honour :  yet  in  leaving  you. 
All  their  austerest  laws  I  shall  out-do : 
And  an  example  leave  so  brave  and  great. 
As  none  shall  ever  after  imitate. 

Bere.  To  your  barbarity  there's  nothing  hard : 
Go  on,  and  infamy  be  your  reward. 
Long  since  my  fears  your  falshood  had  display'd ; 
Nor  would  I  at  your  suit  have  longer  staid. 
Would  I  the  base  indignities  have  borne 
Of  a  rude  people,  public  hate  and  scorn  ? 
No,  to  this  breach  I  would  have  spurr'd  you  on. 
And  I  am  pleas'd  it  is  already  done. 
No  longer  shall  the  fear  of  me  prevail ; 
Alas  !  you  must  not  think  to  hear  me  rail, 
Or  heaven  invoke  its  vengeance  to  prepare. 
No,  for  if  heaven  vouchsafe  to  hear  my  prayer, 
I  beg  no  memory  may  there  remain 
Of  either  your  injustice,  or  my  pain.  [^Kneels* 

But  the  sad  Berenice,  before  she  dies, 
Is  sure  to  have  revenge,  if  you  have  eyes. 
Nor,  Titus,  need  I  go  to  find  it.fer. 
No  further  than  that  heart,  I  have  it  there. 

[^Points  to  his  breast 
Within  yourself  shall  rise  your  drcadfull'st  foe ; 
My  past  integrities,  my  torments  now. 
Which  you,  ungrateful  peijur'd  man,  have  bred. 
My  bipod,  which  in  your  pilace  I  shall  shed, 
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Sufficient  terrors  to  your  soul  shall  give. 
And  'tis  to  them  that  my  revenge  I'll  leave. 

[^Ej^it  furiously. 

PauL  Thus,  sir,  at  last  the  conquest  you  have  won. 
The  queen  you  see's  contented  to  be  gone. 

T,  Ves.  Curse  on  thy  Roman  rudeness,  that  canst 
see 
Such  tears  unmov'd,  aiid  mock  such  misery ! 
Oh  !  I  am  lost,  and  'tis  in  vain  to  strive ; 
If  Berenice  dies,  I  cannot  live. 
Fly  and  prevent  that  fate  to  which  she's  gone. 
Bid  her  but  live,  tell  her  the  world's  her  own. 

[-EcWV  RUTILIUS. 

Paul.  Sir,  if  I  might  advise,  you  should  not  send; 
Rather  command  her  women  to  attend ; 
They  better  can  her  melancholy  cheer ; 
The  worst  is  past,  and  now- 'tis  mean  to  fear. 
I  saw  your  melting  pity  when  she  wept. 
And  my  rough  heart  but  very  hardly  scap'd. 
Yet  look  a  little  farther,  and  you'll  find 
That,  spite  of  all,  your  fortune  yet  is  kind. 
What  triuiSiphs  the  whole  world  prepares  you'll  see. 
And  then  hereafter  think  how  great  you'll  be. 

T.  Ves.  Who  for  barbarity  would  be  ador'd  ? 
I  hate  myselfT    Nero  so  much  abhorr'd, 
That  bloody  tyrant,  whom  I  blush  to  name. 
Was  never  half  so  cruel  as  I  am. 
No,  ril  pursue  the  queen,  she  loves  me  still. 
Will  pardon  me  when  at  her  feet  I  kneel : 
Let's  go,  and  let  proud  Rome  say  what  it  will. 

Paul.  How,  sir  ? 

T.  Ves.  By  Heaven,  I  know  not  what  I  say : 

Excess  of  sorrow  drives  my  mind  astray. 

Paul.  O  follow  where  your  full  renown  does  lead. 
Your  last  adieus  report  abroad  has  spread. 
Rome  that  did  mourn,  does  now  new  triumphs  frame. 
The  temples  fume  with  offerings  to  your  name : 
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The  people  wild  in  the  applause  youVe  won^ 
With  laurel  wreaths  to  crown  your  statues  run. 

T.  Ves,  By  that  their  savage  natures  they  betray ; 
For  so  wild  beasts  roar  o*er  their  murdered  prey. 
Who  would  have  sense  the  sweets  of  poiyer  to  prize  ? 
Since  most  in  danger  when  we  highest  rise : 
For  who  by  greatness  e'er  did  happy  grow  ? 
None  but  the  heavy  slave  is  truly  so. 
Who  travels  all  his  life  in  one  dull  road, 
And,  drudging  'on,  in  quiet  loves  his  load  ; 
Seeking  no  farther  than  the  needs  of  life. 
Knows  what's  his  own,  and  so  exempt  from  strife, 
And  cherishes  his  homely  careful  wife, 
]Liives  by  the  clod,  and  thinks  of  nothing  higher ; 
Has  all,  because  he  cannot  much  desire. 
Had  I  been  bom  so  low,  I  had  been  blest : 
Of  what  I  love,  without  control,  possessed : 
Never  had  honour  or  ambition  known. 
Nor  ever,  to  be  great,  had  been  undone. 

[Shouts  within. 

Paul.  The  tribunes,  sir,  and  senate  with  their  state, 
In  the  name  of  all  the  empire  for  you  wait ; 
They're  followed  too  by  an  impatient  throng. 
Who  seem  to  murmur  you  delay  so  long. 

T.  Ves.  Toil  me  no  more,  disperse  that  clamorous 
rout; 
Tell  them,  they  shall  no  more  have  cause  to  doubt : 
The  queen's  departure  .they'll  to-morrow  see. 
And  me  as  wretched  as  they'd  have  me  be. 
Take  this,  Paulinus,  bear  it  to  the  queen ; 

\Writes  on  a  table. 
For  should  we  meet,  I  must  relapse  again  ; 
I've  bid  her  here  eternally  adieu : 
Stay  while  she  reads  it,  and  her  troubles  view. 
And  bring  me  faithful  word,  as  thou  art  true. 
Hold !  Oh  my  heart !  yet  go,  it  must  be  done, 
For  what's  necessity  we  cannot  shun. 
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Would  I  bad  never  known  what  \is  to  live^ 
Or  a  new  being  to  myself  eould  give ; 
Some  monstrous  and  unbeard-crf*  sbape  now  find. 
As  savage  and  as  barbarous  as  my  mind» 
Antiochus ! 

Enter  AiaiocHua^  Attendants,  and  Arsacbs. 

Antu  My  last  adieu  to  pay 

I  come,  and  dare  in  Rome  no  Icmger  stay. 
My  griefs  and  my  afflictions  grow  so  high^ 
If  not  by  absence  slackened  I  must  die* 

71  Ves.  What  reasons  have  the  happy  to  repine  ? 
Now  Berenice  for  ever  will  be  thine. 
With  all  her  charms  receive  her  to  thy  breast^ 
And  be  (rf  all  I  ever  k>v*d  possess^. 

Anti.  It  is  beneath  you^  sir,  to  mock  my  pain  : 
I  ever  kneel  to  Berenice  again ! 
No,  should  I  stay  to  see  you  when  you  part, 
Though  I  am  sure  the  sight  would  break  my  heart. 
Yet  she,  as  still  my  prayers  have  been  denied. 
Though  1  but  begg'd  one  blessing  ere  I  died. 
E'en  then  with  scorn  would  throw  me  from  her  side. 

T.  Ves.   Oh   Heaven  1    she*s  entVing,  from  her 
charms  let^s  fly : 
Meet  and  prevent  her [^E.vit  T.  Ves, 

Enter  Berenice^  ^c. 

Bere.  How  he  hastes  away  ? 

Ingrateful !  dearest  perjurM  Titus,  stay.       \Kneels* 
Afflictions  catch  him,. great  as  those  I  bear. 
My  lord,  at  last  I  have  received  my  doom : 
Tis  seard :  but  ere  I  part  from  you  and  Rome, 
I  ask,  and  I  your  pardon  would  receive. 
Can  you  the  wrongs  which  I  have  done  forgive  ? 

Anti.  I  never  any  injuries  did  find  : 
No,  Berenice  has  always  been  too  kind. 
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With  one  soft  word,  how  suddenly  I'm  lost. 
And  have  no  sense  of  my  disgraces  past  I 
But  must  I  then  for  ever  lose  you  so  ? 
I  am  no  Roman,  nor  was  e'er  your  foe. 
No,  rather  here  continue,  and  be  great. 
Whilst  I  lie  ever  hopeless  at  your  feet. 

Bere.  Should  I  stay  here,  and  my  wrongs  tamely 
bear 
For  him  that  shuns  and  flies  me  every  where  ? 
I  have  a  nobler  mind,  and  you  shall  see 
I  can  disdain  and  scorn  as  much  as  he : 
For  though  'tis  true,  I  never  can  be  your's ; 
Both  Rome  and  him  my  heart  this  hour  abjures. 

Anti.  To  banish  him  your  heart  whilst  you  pre- 

fare, 
you  do  with  all  the  love  that's  there  ? 

There's  no  one  mortal  can  deserve  it  all. 
And  sure  a  little  to  my  share  might  fall. 

Bere.  Oh  of  that  killing  subject  talk  no  more ; 
I  would  have  lov'd  you,  if  I  could  before. 
Love  for  another  struck  me  with  his  dart. 
And  'tis  not  in  my  power  to  force  my  heart. 
Anti.  When  first  my  passion  was  disdain'd  for 
him, 
You  kept  me  yet  alive  with  your  esteem. 
But  now  at  last  his  breach  of  faith  you  see. 
And  bear  it  nobly  too :  how  can  you  be 
To  yourself  so  just,  and  yet  so  hard  to  me  ? 

Bere.  What  cruel  storms  and  fierce  assaults  you 
make. 
To  batter  down  a  heart  you  cannot  take. 
Till  you  have  broke  it.     Will  you  not  give  o'er  ? 
No,  rather  let  me  go,  and  hear  ho  more. 

Anti.  O  stay,  since  of  the  vict'ry  you're  secure ; 
Pity  the  pains  and  anguish  I  endure. 
In  wounds,  which  you  and  none  but  you  can  cure. 

[Kneek^ 
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Look  back,  whilst  at  your  feet  myself  I  casty 
And  think  the  sigh  that's  coining  is  my  last. 
My  heart  its  sad  eternal  iarewell  takes ; 
Be  but  so  kind  to  see  me  when  it  breaks. 
Bere.  Rise^  rise,  my  lord.  .  The.  emperor's  re- 
turned. 
Conduct  me  hence,  let  me  no  more  be  scom'd. 

Enter  Titus  Vespasian. 

T.  Ves.  Now  am  I  lost !'  resolve  on  what  I  will. 
Spite  of  myself  I  wander  this  way  still. 
Why  would  you,  Berenice,  my  presence  shun  ? 

Bere.  Not   I'll  hear  nothing.     I've  resolv'd  on 
flight. 
And  will  be  gone.     Why  come  you  in  my  si^t  ? 
Why  come  you  thus  t'  exasperaite  -my  despair  ? 
Are  you  not  yet  content  ?  I  know  you  are. 

TV  Ves.  If  ever  yet  my  heart  was  .dear  to  your's. 
By  all  our  plighted  vows,  those  softest  hours» 
In  which  for  ever  to  be  true  I  swore, 
I  beg  that  you'd  aflford  me  yet  one  more. 

Bere.  I  till  to-morrow  had  your  leave  to  stay :     . 
But  my  resolves  are  to  be  gone  to-day ; 
And  I  depart. 

71  Ves.        No  journey  must  you  take. 
Would  you  poor  Titus  in  his  griefs  forsake  ? 
No!  stay 

-    Bere.  I  stay !  ungrateful  as  you  are ; 

For  what !  a  people's  rude  afironts  to  bear ; 
That  with  the  sound  of  my  misfortunes  rend 
The  clouds  and  shouts  to  heaven  in  volleys- s^nd? 
Does  not  their  cruel  joy  yet  reach  your  ears. 
Whilst  I  alon^  torment  myself  in  tears  ? 
By  what  offence  or  crime  are  they  thus  mov'd  I 
Alas  !  what  have  I  done,  but  too  much  lov'd  ? 

T.  Ves.  Dye  mind  the  voice  of  an  outrageous  throng? 
I  ever  thought  your  constancy  more  strong : 
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Never  bdiev*d  your  heart  so  weak  oDuld  be. 
Whose  powerful  charins  had  activated  ine. 

Bere.  All  that  I  see  distrsfition  does  create : 
These  rich  apartments^  and  this  pompoas  state, 
Hiese  places  where  I  spent  my  happiest  hours. 
And  plighted  all  my  vows^  false  man  to  your*s ; 
AU^  as  most  vile  impostors,  I  detest* 
How  strangely^  Titus^  might  we  have  been  blest  I 

T.  Ves.  This  art  to  torture  souls  where  did  yoa 
learn? 
Or  was  it  in  yovx  nature  with  you  bom  ? 
Oh  Berenice !  how  you  destroy  me ! 

[Attendants  bring  a  chair. 

Bere.  No, 

Return,  and  to  your  fiunous  senate  go. 
That  for  your  cruelties  applaud  you  so. 
Have  yoa  not  honour  to  your  full  delight } 
Have  you  not  promisVl  to  forget  me  quite  ? 
What  more  in  expiation  can  you  do  ? 
Have  yon  not  ever  sworn  to  bate  me  4xm>  r 

T.  Ves.  Can  you  do  any  thing  to  make  me  hate } 
Or  can  I  ever  Berenice  forget  i 
This  hard  susjncion  was  ui^ustly  urg'd 
^Gainst  a  poor  heart,  too  much  before  surcharged. 
Oh,  madam !  know  me  better,  and  recal 
The  wrong,  since  first  I  at  your  feet  did  fall  t 
Count  all  the  single  days  and  minutes  past, 
Wherdn  my  vows  and  my  desires  I  pressed. 
And  at  this  time  your  greatest  conquest  know : 
For  you  were  never  so  beloved  as  now ; 
Nor  ever     '  ■ 

Bere.        Still  your  love  you*d  have  me  own. 
Yet  you  yourself  command  me  to  be  gone. 
Is  my  despair  so  charming  to  your  view  ? 
D*ye  think  the  tears  I  shed  are  all  too  few  } 
Of  such  a  heart  a  vain  return  you  make ; 
No,  never  call  those  dear  ideas  back ; 
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But  sufier  me  in  this  belief  to  rett,  . 

That  secretly  Icmg  since  ^Fd  your  breast : 

I  only  from  a  ^diless  wretch  depart, 

And  one  that  never  lays  the  loss  to  heart. 

If  you  had  lov'd  me,  this  had  ne'er  been  sent: 

Here  youV«  comoaanded  me  to  banishment. 

{Opens  the  tablets. 
What  wondrous  love  you  bear  me  this  doth  show ; 
Read,  read,  ungrateful,  read,  and  let  me  go. 

[Gives  him  the  tabkts. 

T.  Ves.  You  shall  not  go,  I  have  not  given  con- 
sent. 
Nor  will  I  efver  to  your  Jnnishment: 
Your  cruel  resolution  I  descry, 
To  be  reveng'd  of  me  you  seek  to  die. 
And  then  of  all  I  love,  except  the  pain. 
Nought  but  the  vad  remembrance  will  remain, 
Antiochus  I  be  thou  a  witness  here 

[Berenice  sinks  in  a  chair. 
Of  all  my  aoisery  and  my  despair. 

Anti.  DeSpur's  a  theme  1  only  understand : 
You,  if  you  will,  your  wishes  may  command* 
Such  boEiuty  ready  for  possession  see. 
And  leave  diat  ugly  hag,  Despair,  to  me. 

T.  Ves.  Behold  those  eyes,  how  dull  and  dark 
they  grow ! 
Madam,  when  at  your  feet  I  fall  thus  low, 

\Kneets. 
Vouchsafe  my  sad  afflictions  to  believe, 
Alas  !•  *tis  all  the  ease  I'm  like  to  have. 
When  first  the  dreadful  minute  I  beheld, 
That,  by  my  duty  and  the  laws  compeU'd, 
I  found  it  forc'd  that  you  must  hence  depart. 
Though  nothing  e'er  can  banish  you  my  heart : 
*Twas  then  my  soul  had  first  a  sense  of  fears. 
Foreseeing  your  reproaches  and  your  tears. 
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I  then  expected^  madam,  all  the  weight 
Of  woes  that  can  on  worse  misfortunes  light. 
But  whatsoever  fears  oppressed  my  hearty 
I  find  I  but  foresaw  the  lesser  part. 
I  thought  my  virtue  not  so  apt  to  bow ; 
And  am  asham'd  'tis  thus  entangled  now. 

Bere.  Let  me  alone,  and  vex  my  soul  no  more ; 
You  of  your  virtue  talk'd  enough  before : 
Urge  it  not  still  to  a^ravate  my  shame. 
When,  crown'd  with  conquest,  from  the  wars  you 

came, 
I  know  you  brought  me  but  to  fill  your  state : 
For  else  the  triumph  had  not  been  complete. 

71  Ves.  Since  you  have  then  resolv'd,  it  shall 
be  so; 
And  judge  by  this  if  you're  belov'd  or  no. 
No  longer  torments  on  my  soul  shall  prey. 
Since  I  to  freedom  see  so  brave  a  way : 
A  way  by  more  than  one  great  Roman  shown. 
Who  when  their  miseries  had  prest  them  down, 
Propt  from  within,  shook  off  with  life  the  weight, 

[Offers  to  stab  himself. 
And  thus  fell  nobly  grappling  with  their  fate. 

Bere.  Oh  stay !  to  wrong  me  more  what  way  d'ye 
take  ? 
Would  Titus  die  for  Berenice's  sake  ? 
I  see  the  blow  you  crudly  prepare 
To  wound  that  breast,  where  I,  you  say,  have  share. 
To  hurt  what's  mine  would  be  unjustly  done ; 
No,  rather  strike  this  heart  that's  all  your  own; 

T.  Ves.  Best  of  thy  sex !  and  dearest !  now  I  see 
How  poor  is  empire  when  compar'd  to  thee. 
Hence,  ye  perplexing  cares  that  clog  the  brain. 
Whilst  struck  with  ecstasy  I  here  fall  down. 
Thus  at  your  feet  a  happy  prostrate  laid,      [Knetb^ 
I'm  much  more  blest  than  if  the  world  I  sway'd. 
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Bere.  Now  the  blest  Berenice  enough  has  seen  : 
I  thought  3rour  love  had  quite  extinguished  been  : 
But  ^twas  my  error ;  for  you  still  are  true. 
Your  heart  is  troubled^  and  your  tears  I  view. 
E'en  my  worst  sufferings  much  overpaid  I  see. 
Nor,  shall  th'  uphappy  world  be  curs*d  for  me. 
Nothing,   since  first  *twas  your*s,  my  love  would 

shake. 
So  absolute,  a-  conquest  did  you  make^ : 
Bat  now  Til  bring  it  to  the  utmost  test. 
And  with  one  funeral  act  crown  all  the  rest. 

T.  Ves.  Ha !  tell  me,  Berenice,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Bere.  Far  from  your  sight  and  Rome  for  ever 
go: 
I  have  resolved  on't,  and  it  shall  be  sp. 

7".  Ves.  Antiochus !  I'm  born  to  be  undone ; 
When  I  the  greatest  conquest  thought  t'  have  won. 
E'en  in  my  noblest  race  I  am  outrun. 
But  thou  wert  always  generous,  always  kind : 
Your  enlarg'd  kingdom  shall  to  her's  be  join'd. 
And  now  how  much  you  are  my  faithful  friend. 
In  being  so  to  her,  you'll  best  express. 

[Falling  on  his  neck. 
Never  forsake  her  in  her  sad  distress. 
Where'er  she  goes,  for  ever  with  her  be ; 
And  sometimes  in  my  absence  sigh  for  me. 

Ami.  ArsacesI  on  thy  bosom  let  me  lie. 
Whilst  I  but  take  one  last  dear  look,  and  die. 

Bere.  No,  live,  and  by  a  generous  strife  outdo 
Us  both,  jand  of  yourself  be  conqueror  too. 
Farewell. 

Let  us  all  three  a  rare  example  prove. 
Of  a  most  tender  though  unhappy  love. 
Thus  sir,  your  peace  and  empire  I  restore ; 
Farewell,  and  reign,  I'll  never  see  you  more. 

[Ea^it  Berenice, 
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Anti.  Oh  Heaven  I 

T.  Ves.  She*B  mne,  and  all  I  valued  lost : 

Now^  frieiid^  let  Kcane  offaer  great  emp'ror  boast 
Since  they  <^emaelves  first  taugbt  me  craelt|ry 
ril  try  how  much  a  tyrant  I  can  be. 
Henceforth  all  thou^ta  of  pity  FU  disown^ 
And  with  my  anns  &e  universe  overrun. 
RobbM  of  my  love^  through  ruins  purchase  fame^ 
And  make  the  world  as  wretched  as  I  am. 

[Ea^etmt  amms* 


THE 
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ACT  J. 

SCENE   I. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Shift. 

Octa.^^ThiB  »  unhappy  news ;  I  did  not  expect  nxf 
father  in  two  months,  and  yet  you  say  he  is  retuned 
already. 

Shyfi*  Tis  but  too  true. 

Octa.  That  he  arriv'd  this  morning  ? 

Shift.  This  very  morning. 

Oct0.  And  that  he  is  come  with  a  resolution  to 
marry  me  ? 

Shifts  Yes,  air,  to  mtfry  you. 

Octa.  I  am  n»i»*d  and  undone ;  pr*y thee  advist 
me« 

Shifts  Advise  you  ? 

Oeta.  Yes,  advise  me.  Thou  art  as  surly,  as  if 
thou  really  couldst  do  me  no  good.  Speak :  has  ne« 
cessity  taught  thee  no  wit  ?  hast  thou  no  shift  ? 

Shift.  Lord,  sir^  I  am.  at  present  very  busy  in 
eontnvii^  some  tridt-to  save  myself;  I  am  first  pru* 
dent,  and  then  good-natured. 

Octa.  How  will  my  father  rage  and  storm,  when 
he  undefttands  what  things  have  happened  in  his  ab^ 
sence  ?  I  dread  his  anger  and  reproaches. 

Shift*  ftefvoaches!  would  I  could  be  quit  of  him 
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so  easily;     methinks  I  feel    him  already  on  my 
shoulders. 

Octa.  Disinheriting  is  the  least  I  can  expect. 

Shift.  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before^ 
and  not  have  fallen  in  love  wrth  I  know  not  whom^ 
one  that  you  met  by  chance  in  the  Dover  coach : 
she  is  indeed  a  good  smug  lass^  but  God  knows  what 
she  is  besides ;  perhaps  some 

Octa.  Villain. 

Shift.  I  have  done^  sir^  I  have  done. 

Octa.  I  have  no  friend  that  can  appease  my  father's 
anger^  and  now  I  shall  be  betrayed  to  want  and 
misery. 

Shift.  For  my  part  I  know  but  one  remedy  in  our 
misfortunes. 
.    Octa.  Pr'ythee,  what  is  it  ? 

Shift.  You  know  that  rogue  and  arch*cheat; 
Scapin. 

Octa.  Well :  what  of  him  ? 

Shift.  There  is  not  a  more  subtle  fellow  breath- 
ing ;  so  cunning,  he  can  cheat  one  newly  cheated ; 
'tis  such  a  wheedling  rogue^I'd  undertake  in  two  hours 
he  shall  make  your  father  forgive  you  all ;  nay^  al- 
low you  money  for  your  necessary  debauches:  I 
saw  him  in  three  days  make  an  old  cautious  lawyer 
turn  chymist  and  projector. 

Octa.  He  is  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for  mv 
business ;  the  impudent  varlet  can  do  any  thing  witn 
the  peevish  old  man.  Pr'3^hee  go  look  him  out, 
we'll  set  him  to  work  immediately. 

Shift.  See  where  he  comes  Scapin. 

Enter  Scapin. 

Sea.  Worthy  sir !  • 

Shift.  I  have  been  giving  my  master  a  brief  ac- 
count of  thy  most  noble  qualities :  I  told  him  thou 
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wert  as  valiant  as  a  ridden  cuckold,  sincere  as  whores, 
honest  as  pimps  in  want. 

Sea.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  copy  you :  *tis  you  are  brave; 
you  scorn  the  gibbets,  halters,  and  prisons,  which 
threaten  you,  and  valiantly  proceed  in  cheats  and 
robberies. 

Octa*  Oh  Scapin !  I  am  utterly  ruined  without 
thy  assistance. 

Sea.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  good  Mr.  Octavian? 

Octa.  My  father  is  this  day  arrived  at  Dover  with 
old  Mr.  Gripe,  with  a  resolution  to  marry  me. 

Sea.  Very  well. 

Octa.  Thou  knowest  I  am  already  married :  how 
will  my  father  resent  my  disobedience  ?  I  am  for 
ever  lost,  unless  thou  canst  find  some  means  to  re- 
concile me  to  him. 

Sea.  Does  your  father  know  of  your  marriage  r 

Octa.  I  am  afraid  he  is  by  this  time  acquamted 
with  it. 

Sea.  No  matter,  no  matter,  all  shall  be  well ;  I 
am  public-spirited :  I  love  to  help  distressed  young 
gentlemen ;  and  thank  Heaven  I  have  had  good  suc- 
cess enough. 

Octa.  Besides,  my  present  want  must  be  consi- 
dered ;  I  am  in  rebellion  without  any  money. 

Sea.  I  have  tricks  and  shifts  too  to  get  that:  I  can 
cheat  upon  occasion ;  but  cheating  is  now  grown  an 
ill  trade ;  yet  Heaven  be  thanked,  there  were  never 
more  cullies  and  fools;  but  the  great  rooks  and 
cheats  allowed  by  public  authority  ruin  such  little 
under-traders  as  I  am. 

Octa.  Well,  get  thee  straight  about  the  business: 
canst  thou  make  no  use  of  my  rogue  here  ?  . 

Sea.  Yes,  I  shall  want  his  assistance ;  the  knave 
has  cunning,  and  may  be  useful. 

Shift.  Ay,  sir ;  but  like  other  wise  men,  I  am 
not  over-valiant:  pray  leave  me  out  of  this  business: 

VOL.  I.  P 
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my  feaw  will  betray  you ;  you  shall  execute^.  FU  «t 
at  home  and  advise. 

Sea.  I  stand  not  in  need  of  thy  eounge,  hot  thy 
.impndeiiee,  and  thou  hast  enough  of  tfa^t :  come, 
^€ome,  thou  shall  along :  what  man,  stand  out  fiw  a 
beating  ?  that's  the  worst  can  happen. 

SUft.  Well^  well- 

Enter  Clara* 

.  Ocfai  Here  comes  my  dearest  Clara. 

Cto.  Ah  me,  Octavian!  I  hear  sad  news:  they 
say,  your  father  is  returned. 

beta.  Alas !  'tis  true,  and  I  am  the  most  unfor- 

tunaie  person  in  the  world ;    but  'tis  not  my  own 

-  misery  diat  I  Gonsider,    but  yours :  how  can  yoa 

bear  those  wants  to  which  we  must  be  both  reduced? 

Cla.  Love  shall  teach  me,  that  can^  make  all  things 

easy  to  us ;  which  is  a  sign  it  is  the  chiefest  good: 

but  I  have  other  cares.    Will  you  be  ever  constant? 

shall  not  your  £itiier's  severity  constrain  yoa  to  be 

.  false  ? 

Octa.  Never,  my  dearest,  never. 

Cla.  They  that  love  much  may  be  allowed  some 
fears. 

Sea.  Come,  come ;  we  have  now  no  time  to  hear 
you  speak  fine  tender  things  to  one  another :  pray 
do  you  prepare  to  encounter  with  your  fiither. 

Cla.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Sea.  You  must  appear  resolute  tft*  firat :  tell  him 
you  can  live  without  troubling  hiih ;  •  threaten  him 
to  turn  soldier ;  or,  what  will  frighten  him  worse, 
say,  you'll  turn  poet.  Come,  I'll  warrant  you,  wc 
bring  him  to  composition. 

Octa.  What  would  I  give  'twere  over  1 

Sea.  Let  us  practise  a  little  what  you  are  to  do. 
Suppose  me  your  father,  very  grave,  and  very  angiy- 

Octa.  Well. 
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Scai  Do  you  look  very  carelessly,  like  a  small 
courtier  upon  his  country  acquaintance;  a  little  more 

surlily : ^Very  well  2^ rNow  I  come  full  of 

my  fatherly  authority 

Octaviao,  thou  makest  me  weep  to  see  thee ;  but 
alas !  they  are  not  tears  of  joy,  but  tears  of  sorrow. 
Did  ever  so  good  a  father  beget  so  lewd  a  son?  nay, 
but  for  that  I  think  thy  mother  virtuous^  I  should 
pronounce  thou  art  not  mine ;  Newgate-bird^  rogue, 
villain^  what  a  trick  hast  thou  playad  me  in  my  ab- 
sence? married?  yes:  but  to  whom?  nay,  that  thou 
knowest  not.  I'll  warrant  you  some  waiting-woman 
corrupted  in  a  civil  family,  and  reduced  to  one  of 
the  play-houses,  removed  from  thence  by  some  keep- 
ing coxcomb,  or 

Cla.  Hold,  Scapin,  hold 

Sea.  ,No  offence,  lady,  I  speak  but  another's  words. 
Thou  abominable  rascal,  thov  shalt  not  have  a  groat^ 
not  a  groat*  Besides,  I  will  break  all  thy  bones  ten 
times  over ;  get  thee  out  of  my  house-— Why,  sir^- 
you  reply  not  a  word,  but  stand  as  bashfully  as  a 
girl  that  is  examined  by  a  bawdy  judge  about  a  rape. 

Octa.  Look,  yonder  comes  my  father. 

Sea.  Stay,  Shift,  and  get  you  two  gone :  let  me 
alone  to  manage  the  old  fellow. 

lEjnt  Octa.  and  Clara. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

.  Thrif.  Was  there  ever  such  a  rash  action  ? 

Sea.  He  has  been  informed  of  the  business,  and  i^ 
now  so  full  of  it  that  he  vents  it  to  himself. 

Thrif.  I  would  laiu  hear  what  tliey  ^0  say  for 
themselves. 

Sea.  We  are  not  unprovided.         [^At  a  dfstanee. 

Thrif.  Will  they  be  so  impudent  to  deny  thp. 
thing  ?  .  .      ..  .    . 

Sea.  We  never  intend  it.       ,  - 

F  2 
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Thrif.  Or  will  they  endeavour  to  excuse  it^ 

Sea.  That  perhaps  we  may  do. 

Thrift  But  all  shall  be  in  vain. 

Sea.  We'll  try  that. 

Thrif.  I  know  how  to  lay  that  rogue^  my  son,  fast. 

Sea.  That  we  must  prevent. 

Thrif.  And  for  the  tatterdemalion  Shift,  I'll 
thrash  him  to  death ;  I  will  be  three  years  a  cu<i^l- 
ling  him. 

Shift.  I  wondered  he  had  forgot  me  so  long. 

Thrif  Oh,  oh!  yonder  the  rascal  is,  that  brave 
governor !  he  tutored  my  son  finely. 

Sea.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  safe  return. 

Thrif.  Good-morrow,  Scapin — ^Indeed  you  have 
followed  my  instructions  very  exactly,  my  son  has 
behaved  himself  very  prudently  in  my  absence,  has 
he  not,  rascal,  has  he  not  ?  [7b  Shift. 

Sea.  I  hope  you  are  very  well. 

Thrif.  Very  well Thou  sayest  not  a  word, 

varlet,  thou  sayest  not  a  word. 

Sea.  Had  you  a  good  voyage,  Mr.  Thrifty  ? 

Thrif  Lord,  sir,  a  very  good  voyage ;  pray  give 
a  man  a  little  leave. to  vent  his  choler. 

Sea.  Would  you  be  in  choler,  sir. 
•  Thrif.  Ay,  sir,  I  would  be  in  choler. 

&fl.  Pray  with  whom  ? 

Thrif  With  that  confounded  rogue  there. 

Sea.  Upon  what  reason  ? 

Thrif.  Upon  what  reason  ?  hast  thou  not  heard 
what  hath  happened  in  my  absence  ? 

Sea.  I  heard  a  little  idle  story. 

Thrif  A  little  idle  story,  quoth-a!  why  man,  my 
son's  undone,  my  son's  undone. 

Sea.  Come,  come,  things  have  not  been  well  car- 
ried ;  .but  I  would  advise  you  to  make  no  more  of  it 

Thrif  I'm  not  of  your  opinion,  I'll  make  the 
whole  town  ring  of  it. 
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Sea.  Lord^  sir^  I  have  rtormed  about  this  busi- 
ness as  much  as  you  can  do  for  your  hearty  but 
what  are  we  both  the  better  ?  I  told  him,  indeed^ 
Mr.  Octavian,  you.  do  not  do  well  to  wrong  so  good 
a  father :  I  preached  him  three  or  four  times  asleep, 
but  all  would  not  do ;  till  at  last,  when  I  had  well 
examined  the  business,  I  found  you  had  not  so 
much  wrong  done  you  as  you  imagine. 

Thrif.  How,  not  wrong  done  me,  to  have  my 
son  married  without  my  consent  to  a  beggar ! 

Sea.  Alas,  he  was  ordained  to  it. 

Thrif.  That's  fine  indeed ;  we  shall  steal,  cheat, 
murder,  and  so  be  hanged,  then  say  we  were  or- 
dained to  it. 

Sea.  Truly,  I  did  not  think  you  so  subtle  a  phi- 
losopher; I  mean,  he  was  fatally  engaged  in  this 
affair. 

Thrif.  Why  did  he  engage  himself? 

Sea.  Very  true  indeed,  very  true ;  but  fie  upon 
you  now,  would  you  have  him  as  wise  as  yourself? 
young  men  will  have  their  follies,  witness  my  charge, 
Leander ;  who  has  gone  and  thrown  away  himself 
at  a  stranger  rate  than  your  son.  I  would,  fain 
know  if  you  were  not  once  young  yourself;  yes,  I 
warrant  you,  and  had  your  frailties. 

Thrtj.  Yes,  but  they  never  cost  me  any  thing;  a 
man  may  be  as  frail  and  as  wicked  as  he  please,  if 
it  6o8t  him  nothing. 

Sea.  Alas,  he  was  so  in  love  with  the  young 
wench,  that  if  he  had  not  had  her,  he  must  have 
certainly  hanged  himself. 

Shift.  Must !  why,  he  had  already  done  it,  but 
that  t  came  very  seasonably  and  cut  the  rope. 

Thrif.  Didst  thou  but  the  rope,  dog  ?  Fll  murder 
thee  for  that ;  thou  shouldst  have  let  him  hang. 

Sea.  Besides,  her  kindred  surprized  him  with  her, 
and  forced  him  to  marry  her. 
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.  Thrif.  Then  should  fae  have  jf^resently  gone,  and 
|>FOtested  against  die  violence  at  a  notary'i^; 
.    Sea.  O  Lord,  ^if,  he  scorned  that.  ' 

Thrif.  Then  might  I  easily  have  disannulled  the 
marriage* 

Sea.  Disannul  the  marriage  ? 

Thrif.  Yes- 

Sea.  You  shall  not  break  the  marriage. 

Thrif.  Shall  not  I  br^ak  it  ? 

Sea.  No. 

Thrif.  What,  shall  not  I  claim  the  privilege  of  a 
father,  and  have  satisfaction  for  the  violence  done  to 
my  son  ? 

Sea.  Tis  a  thing  he  will  never  consent  to. 

Thrif  He  will  not  consent  to  1 

Sea.  No :  would  you  have  him  confess  he  was 
hectored  into  any  thing?  that  is  to  declare  himself  a 
coward:  oh  fie,  sir,  one  that  has  the  honour  of 
being  your  son,  can  never  do  such  a  thing. 

Thrif.  Pish,  talk  not  to  me  of  honour ;  he  shall 
do  it  or  be  disinherited. 

Sea.  Who  shall  disinherit  him  ? 

Thrif.  That  will  I,  sir. 

Sea.  You  disinherit  him !  very  good. 

Thrif.  How  very  good  ? 

Sea.  You  shall  not  disinherit  him. 

Thrif  Shall  not  I  disinherit  him  ? 

Sea.  No. 

Thrif  No! 

Sea.  No. 

Thrif.  Sir,  you  are  very  merry ;  I  shall  not  dis- 
inherit my  son  ? 

Sea.  No,  I  tell  you. 

Thrif  Pray  who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

Sea.  Alas,  sir,  your  own  self,  sir;  your  owb 
self. 

Thrif  I  myself? 


—  .hi 
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Sea.  Yes^  sir^  for  you  can  never  have  the  heart  to 
do  it 

Thrif.  You  shall  find  I  can^  sir. 

Sea.  Come^  you  deceive  yourself ;  fatherly  affec- 
tion must  show  itself^  it  must^  it  must ;  do  not  I 
know  you  were  ever  tender-hearted  ? 

Thrif.  You  re  mistaken,  sir ;  you're  mistaken:——* 
Pish,  why  do  I  spend  my  time  in  tittle-tattle  with 
this  idle  fellow  P-^^—Hang^^dog,  go  find  out  my  rake» . 
hell'     ■  ■  [7b  Shi^.]   whilst  I  go  to  my  ^brother 
Gripe,  and  inform  faom  of  my  misfortune. 

Sea.  In  the  meanr  time^)  if  I  can  do  you  any  6er*> 
vice——      '  • 

Thrif.  OI  i  thank  you,  sir,  I  thank  iyou*'-*-  :    <  v 

[Eait  THRiniv; 

Shift.  I  must  confess,  thou  art  a  brave  fdlowv 
aind  our  af&irs  begin  to  be  in  a  better  postom 


••^iVl 


but  the  money,  the  money — ^we  are  abomkiaUe 
poor,  and  my  maatisr  has  the  lean  vigilant  duns  that 
tcoment  him: more  than  an  old  mother  does  a  poor 
gallant,  when- she  solicits  a  maintenance  for  her  dis* 
carded  daughter. 

Sea.  Your  money  shall  be  my  next  oar©--*— let 
me  see,  I  want  a  fellow  to  ■■  canst  thou  not  conur. 
terfeit  a  roaring  buily  of  Alsatia  ?-*^*fltalk-ri^--*lobk 
big  very  well.  Follow  me,  I  have  ways  to  disr 
guise  thy  voice  and  countenance.  .   ::  . 

Shtft.  Pray  taike  a  littie  care  and  lay  your  plot  so 
that!  may  not  act  the  bully  always.;  i  would  not 
be  beaten  like*  a' bully. 

Sea.  W^'fl  shared  danger,  well  share  the  dan- 
ger. .  \Exeiint. 
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ACT  II. 

t 

SCENE   I. 

Enter  Thrifty  and  Gripe. 

^    ■  •  t  • 

Gripe.  Sir,  what  you  tell  me  coQceming  your 
son,  hath  strangely  frustrated  our  designs. 

ITirif.  Sir,  trouble  not  yourself  about  my  son ; 
I  have  undertaken  to  remove  all  obstacles,  which  is 
the  business  I  am  so  vigorously  in  pursuit  of. 

Gripe.  In  troth,  sir,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  say  to 
you :  the  education  of  children,  after  the  getting  of 
them,  ought  to  be  the  nearest  concern  of  a  father. 
And  had  you  tutored  your  son  with  that  care  and 
duty  incumbent  on  you,  he  never  could  so  slightly 
have  forfeited  his. 

Thrif.  Sir,  to  return  you  a  sentence  for  your  sen- 
tence :  those  that  are  so  quick  to  censure  and  con- 
demn the  conduct  of  others,  ought  first  to  take  care 
that  all  be  well  at  home. 

Gripe.  Why,  Mr.  Thrifty,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  concemmg  my  son  ? 

Thrif.  It  may  be  I  have ;  and  it  may  be  worse 
than  of  my  own. 

Gripe.  What  is't  I  pray  ?  my  son ! 
'  Thrif.  Even  your  own  Scapin  told  it  me,  and  you 
may  hear  it  from  him  or  somebody  else:  for  my 
part,  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  not  willingly  be 
the  messenger  of  ill  news  to  one  that  I  think  so  to 
me.  Your  servant :  I  must  hasten  to  my  counael, 
and  advise  what's  to  be  done  in  this  case.  God  be 
with  you  till  I  see  you  again.  [Exit  Thrifty. 

Gripe.  Worse  than  his  son !  for  my  part  I  can- 
not imagine  how ;  for  a  son  to  marry  impudently 
without  the  consent  of  his  father,  is  as  great  an  of- 
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fence  as  can  be  imagined^  I  take  it :  but  yonder  he 
comes* 

Enter  Leander. 

.  ■ 

Lean.  Oh  my  dear  father,  how  joyful  am  I  to  s^ 
you  safely  returned !  welcome^  aa  the  blessing  which 
I  am  now  craving  will  be. 

Gripe. 'Not  so  fast,  friend  o*mine ;  soft  and  fair 
goes  Ux^  sir.     You  are  my  son,  as  I  take  it. 

Lean.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Stand  still, .  and  let  me  look  in  thy  faoe. 

Lean.  How  must  I  stand,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Look  upon  me  with  both  eyes. 

Lean.  Well,  sir,  I  do. 

Gripe.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  report  ? 

Lean.  Report,  sir? 

Gripe.  Yes,  report,  sir!  I  speak  English^  as  I 
take  it :  what  is't  that  you  have  done  in  my  absence? 

Lean.  What  is't,  sir,  which  you  would  have  had 
me  done  ? 

Gripe.  I  do  not  ask  you,  what  I  would  have  hac} 
you  done ;  but  what  have  you  done  ? 

Lean.  Who  I,  sir  ?  why  I  have  done  nothing  at 
all,  not  I,  sir. 

Gripe.  Nothing  at  all  ? .  , 

Lean.  No^  sir. 

Gripe.  You  have  no  impudence  to  speak  on. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  have  the  confidence  that  beoopies  f 
man  and  my  innocence. 

Gripe.  Very  well ;  but  Scapin,  d'ye  mark  me, 
young  man,  Scapin  has  told  me  some  tales  of  your 
behaviour. 

Lean.  Scapin! 

Gripe.  Oh  have  I  caught  you  ?  that  name  makes 
ye  blush,  does  it?  *tis  well  you  have  some  grace 
left. 

Lean.  Has  he  said  any  thing  concerning  me  ? 
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Gripe.  That  shall  be  examined  anon:  in  the  mean 
while  get  you  home,  d'ye  hear,  and  stay  till  ray  le* 
tarn ;  but  look  to't^  if  thou  hast  done  any  thing  to 
dishonour  me^  never  think  to  come  within  my  doors, 
or  see  my  face  mpre ;  but  expect  to  be  as  miserable 
as  thy  folly  and  poverty  can  make  thee. 

[Ejrit  Gripe. 

Lean.  Very  fine :  I  am  in  a  hopemt  condition : 
this  rascal  has  betrayed  my  marriage,  .and  undone 
me :  now  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  turn  outlaw, 
and  live  by  rapine ;  and  to  set  my  hand  in^  the  first 
thing  shall  be  to  cut  the  throat  of  that  perfidious 
pick- thank  dog  that  has  ruined  me. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Scapik. 

Octa.  Dear  Scapin,  how  infinitely  am  I  obliged 
to  thee  for  thy  care ! 

Lean.  Yonder  he  comes :  I'm  overjoyed  to  see 
you,  good  Mr.  Dog  I 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,  you  honour 
sne  too  fer. 

Lean.  You  act  an  ill  fool's  part-;  but  I  shall  teacb 
you. 

Sea.  Sir? 

Octa.  Hold,  Leanden 

Lean*  No,  Octavian,  111  make  him  confess  the 
treachery  he  has  committed;  yes,  varlet,  dog,  I 
know  the  trick  you  have  played  me :  you  thoi^t 
perhaps  nobody  would  have  told  me.  But  Til  make 
you  confess  it,  or  TU  run  my  sword  into  your 
guts. 

Sea.  Oh  sir,  sir,  would  you  have  the  heart  to  do 
such  a  thing  r  have  I  done  you  any  injury,  sir  i 

Lean.  Yes,  rascal,  that  you  have,  and  m  make 
jrou  own  it  too,  or  Fll  swinge  it  out  of  your  already 
tanned  thick  hide.  [Beats  Mm. 

Sea.  The  devil's  in't.   Lord,  sir,  what:  d'ye  mean? 
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Nay^  good  Mr.  Leander,  pray  Mr.  Leander ;  ^squire 

Leander ^As  I  hope  to  be  sav*d 

Octa.  Pr*ythee  be  quiet ;  for  shame ;  enoA^.' 

llnterposeth. 

Sea.  Well,  sir,  I  confess  indeed  that 

Lean.  What!  speak,'  rpgue. 

Sea.  About  two  months  ago  you  may  remember^ 
a  maid-servant  died  in  the  bouse 

Lean.  What  of  all  that  ? 

Sea.  Nay,  sir,  if  I  confess^  you  must  not  be 
angry. 

Lean.  Well,  go  on. 

Sea.  'TwaS'Said  she  died  for  k>ve  of  me,  sir;  but 
let  that  pass. 

Lean.  Peath,  you  trifting  btiflfoon. 

Sea.  About  a  week  after  her  death,  I  dressed  up 
myself  like  her  gbost,  and  went  into  madftm  Lucia, 
your  mistress's*  chattiber/ where  she  lay  hailf  in-,  haff 
out  of  bed,  with  her-  woman  by  her,  reading  an  un- 
godly pla3n-book. 

Lean.  And  was  it  your  impudence  did' that? 

Sea.  They  both  believe  it  was  a  ghost  to  this 
hour:  but  it  was  myself  played  the  goblin,-  to 
frighten  her  from  the  scurvy  custom  of  lying  awake 
at  those  unseasonable  hours,  hearing  filthy  pl^ys, 
when  she  had  never  said  her  prayers.  . 

Lean.  I  shall  remember  you  for  all  iti  time  and 
place :  but  come  to  the  point,  and  tell  me  what  thou 
ha^  said  to  my  &ther. 

Sea.  To  your  father  ?  1  have  not  so  much  as  seen 
him  since  his  return,  and  if  you'd  ask  him  he^U  tell 
you  so  himself. 

Lean.  Yes,  he  told  me  himself,  and  told  me  all 
that  thou  hast  said  to-  him.  ' 

Sea.  With  your  good  leave,  sir,  then  he  lied ;  I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  he  was  mistaken. 
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.  Enter  Sly. 

Sly.  Oh,  sir^  I  bring  you  the  most  nnhappy  news. 

Lean.  What's  the  matter  ? 

jSZ^,  Your  mistress,  sir,  is  yonder  arrested  in  an 
action  of  two  hundred  pounds.  They  say  'tis  a 
debt  she  l^ft  unpaid  at  London,  in  the  haste  of  her 
escape  hither  to  Dover ;  and  if  you  do  not  raise 
money  within  these  two  hours  to  discharge  her, 
she'll  be  hurried  to  prison* 

Lean.  Within  these  two  hours  ? 

Sly.  Yes,  sir,  within  these  two  hours. 

Lean.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin,  I  want  thy  assist- 
ance. [ScAPiN  walks  about  surlily. 

Sea.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin !  now  I'm  your  poor 
Scapin,  now  you've  need  oi  me. 

Lean.  No  more :  I  pardon  thee  all.  that  thou  hast 
done,,  and  worse  if  thou  art  guilty  of  it. 

Sea.  No,  no,  never  pardon  me ;  run  your  sword 
in  my  guts,  you'll  do  better  to  murder  me. 

Lean.  For  Heaven's  sake,  think  no  more  upon 
that,,  but  study  now  to  assist  me. 

Octa.  You  must  do  something  for  him. 

Sea.  Yes,  to  have  my  bones  broken  for  my  pains. 

Lean.  Would  you  leave  me,  Scapin,  in  this  se- 
vere extremity  ? 

Sea^  To  put  such  an  affi*ont  upon  me  as  you  did. 

Lean.  I  wronged  thee,  I  confess* 

Sea.  To  use  me  like  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  a  ras- 
cal^ to  threaten  to  vun  your  sword  in  my  guts. 

Lean.  I  cry  thy  mercy  with  all  my  heart;  and  if 
thou  wilt  have  me  throw  myself  at  thy  feet,  I'll 
do  it. 

Oeta.  Faith,  Scapin,  you  must^  you  cannot  but 
yield. 

Sea.  Well  then :  but  d'ye  mark  me^  sir,  another 
time  better  words,  and  gentler  blows. 
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Lean.  Will  you  promise  to  mind  my  business  ? 

Sea.  As  I  see  convenient,  care  shall  be  taken. 

Lean,  But  the  time  you  know  is  short 

Sea.  Pray,  sir,  don*t  be  so  troublesome :  How 
much  money  is't  you  want  ? 

Lean.  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Sea.  And  you  9 

Oct  a.  As  much. 

Sea.  \To  Leander.]  No  more  to  be  said ;  it  rimtt 
be  done :  for  you  the  contrivance  is  laid  already ;  and 
for  your  iather,  though  he  be  covetous  to  the  last  de- 
gree, yet,  thanks  be  to  Heaven,  he's  but  a  shallow 
person,  his  parts  are  not  extraordinary :  do  not  take 
It  ill,  sir,  for  you  have  no  resemblance  of  him,  but 
that  you're  very  like  him.  Begone ;  I  see  Octavian*s 
father  coming,  Y\\  begin  with  him. 

[E^veunt  Octavian  and  Leander. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Here  he  comes,  mumbling  and  chewing  the  cud,  to 
prove  himself  a  clean  beast 

Thrif.  Oh,  audacious  boy,  to  commit  so  insolent 
a  crioie,^  and  plunge  himself  in  such  a  mischief! 

Sea.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Thrif.  How  do  you,  Scapin  ? 

Sea.  What,  you  are  ruminating  on  your  son*s  rash 
actions  ? 

Thrif.  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  troubled  ? 

Sea.  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  troubles,  thaf  s  the 
truth  on't :  but  your  philosopher  is  always  prepared. 
I  remember  an  excellent  proverb  of  the  ancients, 
very  fit  for  your  case. 
-  Thrif.  What's  that  ? 

Sea.  Pray,  mind  it,  'twill  do  ye  a  world  of  good. 

Thrif.  What  is't,  I  ask  you  ? 

Sea.  Why,  when  the  master  of  a  family  shall  be 
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abisseat  any.  considerable  time  from  bid  home  or  man- 
sion^.he  oi^t  rttiwaUy,  gr«velyy)wi8eljr,  andphilo- 
sophicallyy  to  revolve  .i^ithin  his  mind  all  the  con* 
emrrent  circufibstanceg,  that  itiay^  during  the  interval, 
conspire  to  the  conjunction*  of  those  misfortunes  and 
troublesome  accidents  that  may  intervene  upon  the 
said  absence,  and  the  interruption  io£  his.  economical 
inspection  into  the  remissness^  negligencies^  frailties, 
i(o4  huge  and  perilous  errors,  whKh  his  substitutes, 
iK^rvaMs,  or  trustees,  may  be  capable  of, :  or  liable 
aAd obnoxious  unto ;  which  may  arise  from. the  ifor 
perfectioo  andcorryptness  of  ingtnerated natures,  or 
the,  taint  ^and  contagion^ of  corrupted  educatioii, 
.whereby  the  fountain-^bead  of  mto's  disposition  be- 
•iSoniea  muddy,  and  all  the  .streams  of  his  manners 
and  conversation  run  consequently  defiled  and  im- 
.pure :  these  things  premised,  and.fore-considered,  arm 
the  said  prudent  philosophical  paterfamilias^  to  find 
his  house  laid  waste,  his  wife  murdered,  his  daughters 
.deflowered)  his  sons  hanged : 

Cum  miiltis  aliis  quae  nunc  prescribere  longum  est^ 

and  to  thank  heaven  *tis  no  worse  too.  D*ye  mark, 
sir? 

Thrif.  S'death !  is  all  this  a  proverb  ? 

Sen.  Aye,  and  the  best  proverb,-  and  the  wisest  in 
the  world.  Good  Sir,  get  it  by  heart :  'twill  do  ye 
the  greatest  good  imaginable;  and  don't  trouble 
yourself:  Til  repeat  it  to  you  till  you  have  gotten  it 
by  heart. 

Thrif.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir,  I'll  have  none  on't. 

Sea.  Pray  do,  you'll  like  it  better  next  time ;  hear 
it  once  more,  I  say When  the  master  of  a    ■ 

Thrif.  Hold,  hold,  I  hmt  better  thoughts  of  my 
own ;  I'm  going  to  my  lawyer ;  I'll  null  the  mar- 
riage. 

Sea.  Going  to  law !  are  you  mad  to  venture  your- 
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self  amoi^  lawyers ,?  Do  ye  not  see  every  day  how 
the  spui^es  suck  poor  clients^  and  with  a  company 
of  foolishj  nonsensical  terms,  and  knavish  tricks,  un^ 
do  the  nation  ?  No,  you  shall  take  another  way. 

J%rtf.  Ypu  have  reason,  if  there  were  any  otber 
way. 

Sea*  Come,  I  have  found  one.  The  truth  is,  I 
have,  a  great  compassion  for  your  grief;  I  cannot^ 
when  I  see  tender  fathers  afflicted  for  their  sons* 
miscarriages,  but  have  bowels  for  them  ;  I  have  much 
ado  to  refrain  weeping  for  yoo. 

Thrif.  Truly  my  case  is  sad,  very  sad. 

Sea.  So  it  is ;  tears  will  burst  out ;  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  your  person,         [Counterfeits  weeping. 

Thrif.  Thank  you  with  all  my  heart ;  in  troth  we 
should  have  a  fellow-feeling. 

Sea.  Aye,  so  we  should ;  I  assure  you  there  is  not 
a  pei*son  m  the  world  whom  I  respect  more  than  the 
noble  Mr.  Thrifty. 

Thrif.  Thou  art  honest,  Scapin.  Ha'done,  ha*- 
done. 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Thrif.  But  what  is  your  way  ? 

Sea.  Why,  in  brief,  I  have  been  with  the  brother 
«f  her. whom  your  wicked  son  has  married. 

ThriJ.  What  is  he? 

Sea.  A  miost  outrageous  roaring  fellow,  with  a 
down-hanging  look,  .contracted  brow,  with  a  swelled 
red  face  inflamed  with  brandy;  ohe  that  frowns, 
pu£b,  and  looks  big  at  all  mankind,  roars  out  oaths, 
and  bellows  out  curses  enough  in  a  day  to  serve  a 
garrison  a  week  ;  bred  up  in  blood  and  rapine,  used 
to  slaughter  from  his  youth  upwards ;  one  that  makes 
no  more  conscience  of  killing  a  man,  than  cracking 
of  a  louse;  he  has  killed  sixteen:  four  for  taking 
the  wtall  of  him,  five  for  looking  too  big  upon  him. 


<  .^ 
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two  he  shot  pissing  against  the  wall :  in  shorty  he  is 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  race  of  bullies. 

Thrif.  Heaven !  how  do  I  tremble  at  the  descrip- 
tion ?     But  what's  this  to  my  business  ? 

Sea.  Why,  he,  as  most  bullies  are^.  is  in  want, 
and  I  have  brought  him^  by  threatening  him  with 
all  the  courses  of  law,  all  the  assistance  of  your 
friends,  and  your  great  purse,  (in  which  I  ventured 
my  life  ten  times,  for  so  often  he  drew  and  run  at 
me)  yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  have  made  him  hearken  to 
a  composition,  and  to  xivM  the  marriage  for  a  sum  of 
money. 

Thrif.  Thanks,  dear  Scapin  ;  but  what  sum  ? 
Sea.  Faith  he  was  damnably  unreasonable  at  first; 
and  'gad  I  told  him  so  very  roundly. 
Thrif.  A  pox  on  him,  what  did  he  ask  ? 
Sea.  Ask  ?  hang  him,  why  he  ask'd  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Thrif.  'Ouris  and  heart,  five  hundred  pounds! 
five  hundred  devils  take  him  and  fry  and  fricassee 
the  dog ;  does  he  take  me  for  a  madman  ? 

Sea.  Why  so  I  said  ;  and  after  much  argument  I 
brought  him  to  this :  Damme,  says  he,  I  am  going 
to  the  army,  and  I  must  have  two  good  horses  for 
myself,  for  fear  one  should  die ;  and  those  will  cost 
at  least  threescore  guineas. 

Thrif.  Hang  him,  rogue !  why  should  he  have  two 
horses  ?  But  I  care  not  if  I  give  threescore  guineas 
to  be  rid  of  this  afiairl 

Sea.  Then,  says  he,  my  pistols,  saddle,  horse* 
cloth,  and  all,  will  cost  twenty  more. 
Thrif.  Why  that's  fourscore. 
Sea.  Well  reckoned :   'faith  this  arithmetic  is  a 
fine  art.  Then  I  must  have  one  for  my  boy  will  cost 
twenty  more. 

Thrif.  Oh  the  devil !  confounded  dog !  let  him 
go  and  be  damned,  I'll  give  him  nothing. 
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Sea.  SSr. 

Thrif.  Not  a  sous^  damned  rascal^  let  him  turn 
ibot-soldier  and  be  hanged. 

Sea.  He  has  a  man  besides  ;  would  you  have  him* 
go.  a-foot  ? 

Thtif.  Aye>  and  his  master  too^  1*11  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him. 

Sea.  Well,  you  are  resolved  to  spend  twice  as 
much  at  Doctors'  Commons,  you  are ;  you  will  stand 
out  for  such  a  sum  as  this,  do. 

Thrif.  Oh  damned  unconscionable  rascal !  well,  if 
it  must  be  so,  let  him  have  the  other  twenty. 

Sca^  Twenty !  why  it  comes  to  forty. 

Thrif.  No,  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Oh,  a 
covetous  n^ue !  I  wonder  he  is  not  ashamed  to  be  so 
covetous. 

Sea.  Why  tbis  is  nothing  to  the  charge  at  Doc- 
tors' Commons ;  and  though  her  brother  has  no 
mcmey,  she  has  an  uncle  able  to  defend  her. 

Thrif.  O  eternal  rogue!  well  I  must  do't,  the 
devil's  in  him,  I  think ! 

.  Sea.  Then,  says  he,  I  must  carry  into  France 
money  to  buy  a  mule,  to  carry  ■ 

Tlirif.  Let  him  go  to  the  devil  with  his  mule,  I'll 
appeal  to  the  judges. 

Sea.  Nay,'  good  sir,  think  a  little. 

Thrif.  No,  I'll  do  nothing. 

Sea.  Sir,  sir,  but  one  little  mule  ? 

Thrif.  No,  not  so  much  as  an  ass ! 

Sea.  Consider. 

Thrif.  I  will  not  consider,  I'll  go  to  law. 

Sea.  I  am  sure  if  you  go  to  law,  you  do  not  con- 
sider the  appeals,  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  the  intricate 
proceedings,  the  knaveries,  the  craving  of  so  many 
ravenous  animals  that  will  prey  upon  you,  vitlaiDous 
harpies  I  promoters,  tipstaves,  and  the  like ;  none  of 
which  but  will  puff  away  the  clearest  right  in  the 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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world  for  a  bribe.  On  the  other  side,  the  proctor 
shall  ai^  with  your  adveraaiy,  and  sdl  your  cause 
for  ready  money :  your  advocate  shall  be  gained  ihe 
same  way>  and  shall  not  be  found  when  your  cause 
is  to  be  heard.    Law  is  a  torment  of  all  tormeiits. 

Thrif.  Thafs  true:  why  what  does  the  damned 
rogue rreckon  for  his  mule  ? 

Sea.  Why>  for  horses,  furniture,  mule,  and  to  pay 
some  scores  thatare  due  to  his  landlady,  hedemaBds, 
and  will  have,  two  hundred  pounds. 

Thrif*  Come,  come,  let*s  go  to  law.         .     .    . 
[Thrifty  walks  up  and  daztm  in  a  greM  heat. 

Sea.  Do  but  reflect  upon 

Thrif.  rU  go  to  law. 

Sea.  Do  not  plunge  yourself. 

Thrif.  To  law,  I  tell  you. 

Sea.  Why,  there's  for  procuration,  presentation, 
counsels,  productions,  proctors,  attendance,  and 
scribbling  vast  volumes  of  interrogatories,  depoai- 
tions,  and  articles,  consultations  and  pleadings  of 
doctors,  for  the  register,  substitute,  judgments,  sign- 
ings  ■  ■expedition-fees,  besides  the  vast  presents  to 
them  and  their  wiycs.  Hang*t,  the  fellow  is  o«t 
of  employment,  give  him  the  money,  give  him  it,  I 
«ay. 

Tlirif.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  I 

Sea.  Aye,  aye,  why  you'll  gain  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  by  it ;  I  have  summed  it  up :  I  say, 
give  it  him,  i'faith  do. 

Thrif.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  1 

Sea.  Aye;  besides  you  never  think  how  they'll 
rail  at  you  in  pleading,  .tell  all  your  fornications, 
bastardings,  and  commutings  in  their  courts.  • 

Thrif.  I  defy  them ;  let  them  tell  of  my  whoting, 
'tis  the  fashion. 

Sea.  Peace ;  here's  the  brother. 

Thrift.  O  Heaven  I  what  shall  I  do? 
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Enter  Shift  disguind  like  a  bully. 

Shift.  Damnie^  where*8  this  confounded  dog,  this 
lather  of  Octavian  ?  Null  the  marriage !  By  aU  the 
honour  of  my  anoestors  Til  chine  the  vilkiii. 

7%nf.  On>  oh !      {^Hides  himself  behind  Scapin. 

Sea.  He  cares  Hot,  sir^  he*ll  not  give  the  two  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Shift.  By  Heaven,  he  shall  be  wormVmeat  within 
these  two  hours. 

Sea.  Sir,  he  has  courage,  and  fears  you  not. 

Thrif.  You  lie,  I  have  not  courage,  I  do  fear  him 
mortally. 

Shift.  He!  he!  he!  'Ounds,  het  would  all  his 
family  were  in  him,  I'd  cut  off  root  and  branch : 
dishonour  my  sister !  This  in  his  guts  :  what  fel- 
low's that  ?   ha ! 

Sea.  Not  he,  sir. 

SMft.  Nor  none  of  his  friends  ? 

Thrif.  No,  sir :  hang  him,  I  am  his  mortal 
enemy. 

Shift.  Art  thou  the  enemy  of  that  rascal  ? 

Thrif.  Oh !  aye,  hang  him— *0h  damned  biiUy  I 

[;Akd€. 

SfUft.  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy,  the  next  sun 
shall  not  see  the  impudent  rascal  alive. 

Sk^a.  He*ll  muster  up  all  his  relations  against  you. 

Thrif.  Do  not  provoke  him,  Scajmi. 

Shift.  Would  they  were  all  here :  hah !  hah  \  h#b ! 

\Hejoyns  eoery  way  mth  his  sward. 
Here  I  had  one  through  the  lungs,  diere  another 
into  the  heart:  ha!  there  anodier  into  the  gots: 
ah,  rogues !  there  I  was  with  you :  hah !        hjaii ! 

Sea.  Hold,  sir,  we  are  none  of  your  enemies. 

Shift.  No,  but  I  will  find  the. villains  out  while 
my  blood  is  up ;  I  will  destroy  the  whole  ibmily- 
Ha,  ha,— -hah!  [iln>SHirr. 

a  2 
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Thrif.  Here,  Scapin^  I  have  two  hundred  guineas 
about  me,  take  them.  No  more  to  be  said.  Let  me 
never  see  his  face  again ;  take  them,  I  sa^ :  this  is 
the  devil. 

Sea.  Will  you  not  give  them  him  yourself  ? 

Thrif.  No,  no!  I  will  never  see  him  more:  I 
shall  not  recover  this  these  three  months.  See  the 
business  done.  I  trust  in  thee,  honest  Scapin :  I 
must  repose  somewhere:    I  am   mightily   out  of 

order ^A  plague  on  all  bullies,  I  say. 

[Exit  Thritty. 

Sea.  So,  there*s  one  dispatched  ;  I  must  now  find 
out  Gripe :  he's  here ;  how  heaven  brings  them  into 
my  nets  one  after  another ! 

Enter  Gripe. 

Sea.  O  Heaven  !  unlooked-for  misfortune ;  poor 
Mr.  Gripe,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

[fValks  about  distractedbf. 

Gripe.  What*s  that  he  jsays  of  me  ? 

Sea.  Is  there  nobody  can  tell  me  news  of  Mr. 
Gripe? 

Gripe.  Who's  there  ?  Scapin ! 

Sea.  How  I  run  up  and  down  to  find  him  to  no 
purpose !  Oh !  sir,  is  there  no  way  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Gripe? 

Gripe.  Art  thou  blind  ?  I  have  been  just  under 
thy  nose  this  hour. 

Sea.  Sir 

Gripe.  Whaf  s  the  matter  ? 

Sea*  Oh !  sir,  your  son 

Gripe.  Ha,  my  son 

Sea.  Is  fallen  mto  the  strangest  misfortune  in  the 
world. 

Gripe.  What  is't  ? 
^  Sea.  I  met  him  a  while  ago,  disordered  for  some- 
thing you  had  said  to  him,  wherein  you  vety  idly 
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made  use  of  my  name.  And  seeking  to  divert  his 
melancholy,  we  went  to  walk  upon  the  pier :  amongst 
other  things,  he  took  particular  notice  of  a  new 
caper  in  her  full  trim :  the  captain  invited  us  aboard, 
and  gave  us  the  handsomest  collation  I  ever  met 
with. 

Gripe.  Well,  and  whereas  the  disaster  of  all  this  ? 

Sea.  While  we  were  eating,  he  put  to  sea ;  and 
when  wer  were  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  he 
discovered  himself  to  be  an  English  renegade  that 
was  entertained  in  the  Dutdi  service,  and  sent  me 
off  in  his  long-boat  to  tell  you,  that  if  you  don't 
forthwith  send  him  two  hundred  pounds,  he*ll  carry 
away  your  son  prisoner :  nay,  for  ought  I  know,  he 
may  carry  him  a  slave  to  Algiers. 

Gripe.  How,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  two  hundred 
pounds ! 

Sea.  Yes,  sir ;  and  more  than  that,  he  has  allowed 
me  but  two  hours  time ;  you  must  advise  quickly 
what  course  to  take  to  save  an  only  son. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  had  he  to  do  a  shipboard  ? 

^Run,  quickly,  Scapin,  and  tell  the  villain.  Til 

send  my  lord  chiefjustice's  warrant  after  him. 

Sea.  O  law !  his  warrant  in  the  open  sea :  d'ye 
think  pirates  are  fools  ? 

Gripe.  Ftbe  devil's  name,  what  business  had  he  a 
shipboard  ? 

Sea.  There  is  an  unlucky  fate  that  often  hurries 
men  to  mischief,  sir. 

Gripe.  Scapin,  thou  must  now  act  the  part  of  a 
faithful  servant. 

Sea.  As  how,  sir? 

Gripe.  Thou  must  go  bid  the  pirate  send  me  my 
son,  and  stay  as  a  pledge  in  his  room,  till  I  can 
raise  the  money. 

Sea.  Alas,  sir,  think  you  the  captain  has  so  Kttle 
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wit  as  to  accept  of  sHch  a  poor  rascally  fellow  as  I 
am  instead  of  your  son  ? 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 

Sea.  D'ye  remember^  sir^  that  you  have  but  two 
hours*  time  ? 

Gripe.  Thou  sayest  he  demands^ 

Sea.  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  Two  hundred  pounds !  Has  the  fellow  no 
conscience  ? 

Sea.  O  law !  the  conscience  of  a  pirate !  why  veiy 
few  lawful  captains  have  any. 

Gripe.  Has  he  no  reason  neither  ?  Does  he  know 
what  uie  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  is  ? 

Sea.  YeSj  sir ;  tarpaulins  are  a  sort  of  people  that 
understand  money,  though  they  have  no  great 
acquaintance  with  sense.  But  for  Heaven*s  sake 
dispatch. 

Gripe.  Here,  take  the  key  of  my  comptingrhoose. 

Sc€(*  So. 

Gripe.  And  open  it. 

Sea.  Very  good. 

Gripe*  In  the  left-hand  window  lies  the  key  ^ 
my  garret ;  go  take  all  the  clothes  that  arc  in  the 
great  chest,  and  sell  them  to  the  brokers  to  redeem 
my  son. 

Sea.  Sir,  youVe  mad  ;  I  shan't  get  fifty  shillings 
for  all  that's  there,  and  you  know  how  I  am  strait- 
ened for  time. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 

Sea.  Let  shipboard  akme,  and  consider,  sir,  your 
son.  But  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  have  done  for  him 
as  much  as  was  possible,  and  if  he  be  notredeemed^ 
he  may  thank  his  fether  s  kindness. 

Gripe.  Well^  sir,  I'll  go  see  if  I  can  raise  the 
money.   Was  it  not  nihescore  pounds  you  spoke  of  r 

Sea.  No,  two  hundred  pounds. 
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Gripe.  What^  two  hnndred  pounds  Dutch,  ha  ? 

Sea.  No,  sir,  I  mean  English  money,  two  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

Gripe.  Fthe  devirs  name  what  business  had  he  a 
shipboard  ?  coafounded  shipboard  I 

oca^  This  shipboard  sticks  in  bis  stomach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  Scapin,  I  remember  I  received  the 
very  sum  just  now  in  gold,  but  did  not  think  I 
should  have  parted  with  it  so  soon. 

[^He  presents  Scapin  his  purse,  hut  wiU  not 
let  it  g9 ;  and  in  his  transpartments^  puUs 
his  arm  to  and  fro,  whilst  Scapin  reaches 
at  it. 

Sea.  Aye,  sir. 

Gripe,  out  tell  the  captain  he  is  a  son  of  a  whore. 

Sea.  Yes,  sir. 

Gripe.  A  dogbolt. 

Sea.  I  shall,  sir. 

Gripe.  A  thief,  a  robber,  and  ttiat  he  forces  me 
to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  contrary  to  all  law 
or  equity. 

Sea.  Nay,  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Gripe.  That  I  will  never  foi^ive  him,  dead  or 
alive. 

ScM.  Very  good.  * 

Gripe.  And  that  if  ever  I  light  on  him,  T\l  mur- 
der him  privately,  and  feed  dogs  with  him. 

[^He  puts  up  his  purse,  and  is  going  away. 

Sea.  Right,  sir. 

Gripe.  Now  make  haste,  and  go  redeem  my  son. 

Sea.  Aye,  but  d'ye  hear,  sir  ?  where*s  the  money  ? 

Gripe.  Did  I  not  give  it  thee  ? 

Sea.  Indeed,  sir,  you  made  me  believe  you  would, 
but  you  forgot,  and  put  it  up  in  your  pocket  again. 

Gripe.  Ha my  griefs  and  fears  for  my  son 

make  me  do  I  know  not  what. 

Sea.  Aye,  sir,  I  see  it  does  indeed. 
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Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 
Damned  pirate,  damned  renegade^  all  the  devils  in 
hell  pursue  thee.  [Ejnt. 

Sea.  How  easily  a  miser  swallows  a  load,  and 
how  difficultly  he  disgorges  a  grain  ?  But  Til  not 
kave  him  so;  he's  like  to  pay  in  other  coin,  for 
telling  tales  of  me  to  his  son. 

Enter  Octavian  and  Leander. 

Sea.  Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  in  your  business, 
there^s  two  hundred  pounds  which  I  have  squeezed 
out  of  your  father.  [To  -Octavian. 

Oeta.  Triumphant  Scapin. 

Sea.  But  for  you  I  can  do  nothing 

[To  Leander. 

Lean.  Then  may  I  go  hang  myself.  Friends, 
both^  adieu. 

Sea.  DVe  hear,  d'ye  hear,  the  devil  has  no  such 
necessity  for  you  yet,  that  you  need  ride  post.  With 
much  ado  JVe  got  your  business  done  too. 

Lean.  Is't  possible  ? 

Sea.  But  on  condition  that  you  permit  me  to  re- 
venge myself  on  your  father  for  the  trick  he  has 
served  me. 

Lean.  With  all  my  heart,  at  thy  own  discretion, 
good  honest  Scapin. 

Sea.  Hold  your  hand,  there's  two  hundred  pounds. 

Lean.  My  thanks  arc  too  many  to  pay  now: 
farewell  dear  son  of  Mercury,  and  be  prosperous. 

Sea.  Gramercy,  pupil.     Hence  we  gather. 
Give  son  tbe  money,  hang  up  £ither. 

[Ej;eunt. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

Enter  Lucia  and  Clara. 

Luc.  Was  ever  such  a  trick  played  for  us  to  ran 
away  from  our  governesses^  where  oar  careful  fathers 
had  placed  us,  to  follow  a  couple  of  young  eentle- 
men^  only  beouise  they  said  they  loved  us  ?  I  think 
it  was  a  very  noble  enterprise !  I  am  afraid  the  good 
fortune  we  shall  get  by  it  will  hardly  recompense 
the  reputation  we  have  lost  by  it. 

Cla.  Our  greatest  satisfaction  is^  thai  they  are 
men  of  fashion  and  credit^  and  for  my  part  I  long 
ago  resolved  not  to  marry  any  other,  nor  such  a  one 
neidier,  till  I  had  a  perfect  confirmation  of  his  love ; 
and  it  was  an  assurance  of  Octavian*8  that  brought 
me  hither. 

Luc.  I  must  confess,  I  had  no  less  a  sense  of 
the  faith  and  honour  of  Leander. 

da.  But  seems  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  fortune  should  be  so  nearly  allied, 
and  ourselves  so  much  strangers  ?  Besides,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  I  see  something  in  Leander,  so  much  re- 
sembling a  brother  of  mine  of  the  same  name,  that 
did  not  the  time  since  I  saw  him  make  me  fearful, 
I  should  be  ofiten  apt  to  call  him  so. 

Luc.  I  have  a  brother^  too,  whose  name's  Octa- 
vian,  bred  in  Italy,  and  just  as  my  father  took  his 
voyage,  returned  home ;  not  knowing  where  to  find 
me,  I  believe  is  the  reason  I  have  not  seen  him  yet. 
But  if  I  deceive  not  myself,  there  is  something 
in  your  Octavian  that  extremely  refreshes  my  me- 
mory of  him. 

Cla.  I  wish  we  might  be  so  happy  as  we  are  in- 
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dined  to  hope ;  but  there's  a  strange  blind  side  in 
our  natures^  which  always  makes  us  apt  to  believe 
what  we  most  earnestly  idesire. . 

Luc.  The  worst  at  last^  is  but  to  be  forsaken  by 
our  fathers :  and^  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  lose  an 
old « father  than  a  young  lover,  when  I  may  with 
reputation  keep  him,  and  secure  myself  against  the 
imposition  of  iatherly  authority. 

Cla.  How  unsufiferable  it  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
arms  of  a  nauseous  Uodkhead,  that  has  no  other 
sense  than  to  eat  and  drink  when  it  is  provided  for 
him,  rise  in  the  mornings  and  go  to  bed  at  night, 
imd  with  much  ado  be  persuaded  to  keep  himself 
clean! 

Luc.  A  thing  of  mere  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
tiff  the  wiorst  sort  too,  with  a  squinting  meagre  hang- 
id<igi  countenance,  that  looks  as  if  he  always  wanted 
physic  for  the  worms. 

Cla.  Yet  such  their  siily  parents  are  genemihr 
urosA  indulgent  to,  like  apes,  never  so  w^  pleased, 
as  when  they're  fondling  with  their  ugly  issue. 

Imc^  Twenty  to  one,  but  to  some  such  charming 
creatures  our  careful  fiithens  had  designed  us. 
"Cia.  Barents  diink  they  do  then*  daughters  the 
•gnsatest  kindness  in  the  world,  "^hea  they  get  them 
fools  for  their  husbands,  and  yet  are  very  apt  to  take 
it  ill  if  they  make  the  right  use  of  them. 

LuCi  VA  no  more  be  bound  to  spend  my  days  in 
marriage  to  a  fool,  because  I  might  rule  him^  ^an  I 
would  always  ride  an  ass,  because  the  oreature  was 
gentle. 

Cto^'See,  here^s  iScapin,  as  full  of  des^s  nnd 
aflairs,  as  a  callow  statesman  at  a  treaty  of  peaoe» 

Enter  Scapin. 

Sea.  Ladies ! 

Cla.  Oh,  Scapin  !  what* s  the  reason  you  have  been 
such  a  stranger  of  late  ? 
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>  Sea.f  Biothy  Jadies^  bttshiefls^  business  has  takea 
up  my  time ;  anii  tralyj  love  te  «ctiVe  li£^  lave  my 
buaineBS  ettremdy. 

Ia$c.  Methmks  dioi:^h,  this  .^lould  be  a  difficult 
place  for  a  man  of  your  excellencies  to  find  employ* 
ment  m* 

Sea.  Why  %u(ii;  Itiadaili/  Pfai*  ifteviBr  shy  to  my 
friends:  my  business  is^  in  shott^  like  <liat.i;f'au 
other  men.  ^  businies^^  diligently  coBftriving  how  to 
play  Uie  knave  and  ch^at  to  get  an  honest  livelihood. 
.  x^/o.  Cei^inly  men  of  wit  atid  parts  need  never 
he  driyi^»  to  indirect  counses. 

Sea.  Qh  mftdapi !  wit  aofd  hiHiesty^  like  oil .  and 
vineesFy.  with,  much  ado  mingled  ^ogether^-  give  a 
relisfi  to. a  good  forilUne^  and  pass  well  enough  for 
sauce^  but  are  very  thiri  far^  of  ^dmselves.  •  N05  give 
me  your  kna^e»  your  thorough-paced  Imatve ;  Imng 
bis  wit,  so  he  be  but  rogue  enoughs 
*  J^tM:.  You*regfow)ivery  OHidi  oitt  of  honour  with 
vnt>  Scapin ;  I  hope  yours  has  done  3FOtt  n0  pttgu- 
dice.iof  ld^«. 

:  Sea.,  No^  inadaai>  your  men  ef  wit  are  good  Tor 
nothing,  dull,  lazy,  restive  snails ;  'tis  your  under- 
taking, /impudent,  pushing  fool,  thi^t  comuuinds  his 
fortune. 

Cla.  You  are  very  plain  and  open  in  this  proceed- 
ing, whatever  you  are  in  others. 

Sea.  Dame  Fortune,  like  most  others  c^  the  fe- 
male sex,  (I  sp^k  all  this  with  respect  to  your  lady* 
shipi)  is  generally  more  indulgent  to  &e  nimble 
mettled  )>}ockbeads;  men  (Of  wit  «are  oot  for  her 
turn,  ever  too  thoughtful  when  thev  should  be  Active : 
why,  who  believes  ^ny  man  of  wit  to  have  so  much 
as  courage  ?  No,  ladies,  if  you've  any  friends  that 
hope  to  raise  themselves,  advise  th^m  to  be  as  much 
fools  as  they  can,  and  they'll  never  want  patrons  : 
and  for  honesty,  if  your  ladyship  think  fit  to  retire 
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a  little  further,  you  shall  see  me  perform  upon  a 
gentleman  that's  coming  this  way. 

Cla.  Pr*3rthee,  Lucia,  let  us  retreat  a  little,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  some  divertisement ;  which 
has  been  very  scarce  here  hitherto. 

'  Enter  Shift  with  a  sack. 

•  Sea.  Oh,  Shift! 
*    Shift.  Speak  not  too  loud,  my  master's  coming. 

Sea.  I  am  glad  onX  I  shall  teach  him  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  his  friend.  If  any  man  puts  a  trick 
upon  me  without  return,  may  I  lose  this  nose* with 
the  pox,  without  the  pleasure  of  getting  it. 

Shift.  I  wonder  at  thy  valour,  thou  art  continu- 
ally venturing  that  body  of  thine,  to  the  indignity 
of  bruises  and  indecent  bastinadoes. 

Sea.  Difficulties  in  adventures  make  them  plea* 
sant  when  accomplished. 

Shift.  But  your  adventures,  how  comical  soever 
in  the  b^inning,  are  sure  to  be  tragical  in  the  end. 

Sea.  'Tis  no  matter.  I  hate  your  pusillanimous 
spirit :  revenge  and  lechery  are  never  so  pleasant  as 
when  you  venture  hard  for  them ;  begone :  here 
comes  my  man.  [^Esit  Shift. 

Enter  Gripe. 

Oh,  sir,  sir,  shift  for  yourself,  quickly  sir,  quickly 
sir,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Gripe.  Wfcat's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Sea.  Heaven  I  is  this  a  time  to  ask  questions  ? 
will  you  be  murdered  instantly  ?  I  am  afraid  you*ll 
be  killed  within  these  two  minutes. 

Gripe.  Mercy  on  me !  kill'd !  for  what  ? 

Sea.  They  are  every  where  looking  out  for  you. 

Gripe.  Who?  who? 

Sea.  The  bi*other  of  her  whom  your  son  has  mar* 
ried ;  he's  a  captain  of  a  privateer,  who  has  all  sorts 
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of  rogues,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish,  French, 
under  his  command,  and  all  Ijring  in  wait  now,  or 
searching  for  you  to  kill  you,  because  you  would 
null  the  marriage :  they  run  up  and  down,  crjring, 
where  is  the  rogue  Gripe  ?  where  is  the  dog  ?  where 
is  die  slave  Gripe?  th^  watch  for  you  so  narrowly, 
that  there's  no  getting  home  to  your  house. 

Gripe.  Oh,  Scapin!  what  shall  I  do?  what  will 
become  of  me  ? 

Sea.  Nay,  Heaven  knows;  but  if  you  come  within 
their  reach,  the/U  De  Wit  you,  theyll  tear  you  in 
pieces ;  hark. 

Gripe.  Oh  Lord  1 

Sea.  Hum,  'tis  none  of  them. 

Gripe.  Canst  thou  find  no  way  for  my  escape, 
dear  Scapin  ? 

Sea.  I  think  I  have  found  one. 

Gripe*  Good  Scapin,  show  thyself  a  man  now. 

Sea.  I  shall  venture  being  most  immoderately 
beaten. 

Gripe.  Dear  Scapin,  do;  I  will  reward  thee  l)oun- 
teously :  1*11  give  thee  this  suit  when  I  have  worn  it 
eight  or  nine  months  longer. 

Sea.  Listen !  who  are  these  ? 

Gripe.  God  forgive  me.  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us. 

Sea.  No,  there's  nobody;  look,  if  you'll  save 
your  life  go  into  this  sack  presently. 

Gripe.  Oh !  who's  there  ? 

Sea.  No  body :  get  into  the  sack,  and  stir  not, 
whatever  happens;  I'll  carry  you  as  a  bundle  of 
goods  through  all  your  enemies  to  the  major's  house 
of  the  castle. 

Gripe.  An  admirable  invention :  Oh  Lord!  quick. 

[Gets  into  the  saek. 

Sea.  Yes,  'tis  an  excellent  invention,  if  you  knew 
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all;  keqp^JB  jxmtheaA.,  Ok,  here^i  a  rogue  eoming 
to  look  n>r  7»u. 

£ScArai  eotmterfeits,  a  JVekhmam]  Do  ymi  faov^ 
I  pray  yo»>  where  is  Leander's  father^  look  youw 

[hihia^owmomcs^  How  shouid  I  know?  what 
would  you  have  with  nitn-r-*Lie  dose.  [AndetoQmxn. 

Have  with  hiin^  look  you !  hur  has  no 'creafe  pus^^ 
ness^  but  bur  would  hsive  satisfitctions  and  repara^ 
tions^  look  you^  for  .credits  and  honours,  by  St 
Tavy  he  shall  not  put  the  injuries  and  afironts  upon 
my  captains,  look  you  now,  sir. 

\In  his  own  voice^  He  afiront  the  eaptaib,  he 
meddles  with  no  man. 

Yoii  lie,  sir^  look  you,  and  hur  will  give  you 
beatinrs  and  chastisements  for  your  contradictions, 
when  her  Welse  plood's  up,  look  you,  and  hur  will 
cudgel  your  packs  and  your  nottles  for  it ;  take  yea 
that,  jHay  you  now.  [Beats  the  sack. 

\In  his  o/vn  vaice.l  Hold,  hold,  will  you  mur- 
der me  ?  I  know  not  where  he  is,  not  I. 

Hur  will  .teach  sawcy  Jacks  how  they  profook  hur 
Welse  ploods  and  hur  ehollers :  and  for  the  old 
rogue,  hur  will  have  his  gutts  and  his  plood,  look 
you,  sir,  or  hur  will  never  wear  leek  upon  St.  Tavy's 
day  more,  look  you. 

[In  his  own  vohe.l  Oh !  he  has  mauled  me,  a 
damned  Welsh  rascal. 

Gripe.  You  ?  the  blows  fell  upon  my  shoulders. 
Oh!  oh! 

Sea.  *Twas  only  the  end  of  the  stick  fell  ob  you, 
the  main  substantial  part  of  the  cudgel  lighted  on  me. 

Gripe.  Why  did  you  not  stand  farther  off  ? 

Sea.  Peace Here's  another  rogue. 

[In  a  Lancashire  dialect.']  Yaw  fellee  wi'ih'  sack 
there,  done  yaw  knaw  whear  tb'awd  rascatt  Griap  is? 

[In  his  own  voice. J  Not  I ;  but  here  is  no  rascal. 
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Yaw  leaU)  yaw  douge,  jraw  kawn  weel  oenuh 
wbcar  he  n,  an  yawden  teel^  ond « that  he  is  ^  foo 
rascate  as  any  is  in  aw  the  tawn ;  TsteHathatbyVbdy. 

[In  his  own  voice.]  Not  I^  sir,  I  know  neithery 
sir^  not  L 

By  the  mess^  an  ay  tack  thee  in  hont,  ay's  rad* 
die  the  bones  on  thee,  ay*s  keeble  liiee  to  some  tune. 

[In  his  own  voice.'j  Me,  sir?  I  don't  understand  you. 

Why,  tha*wart  his  man,  thaw  hobble,  TU  smite 
thVaaseo'thee.  .  . 

[In  his  own  voice.^  Hold,  hold,  sir,  what  woold 
you  have  with  him  ? 

Why,  I  mun  knock  him  dawne  with  my  kibbo, 
the  first  bawt  to  the  grawnt,  and  then  I  mon  beat 
him  aw  to  pap,  by  th*  mess,  and  after  ay  mun  cut 
off  the  lu^  ^nd  tfaes  on  en,  and  ay  wot,  he'll  be  a 
pretty  swatley  felle,  bawt  lugs  and  naes. 

[in  his  own  voice.']  Why,  truly,  sir,  I  know  not 
where  he  is,  but  he  went  down  that  lane. 

This  lone,  sayn  ye  ?  ay's  find  him,  by'r  lady,  an 
he  be  above  grawnt. 

[In  his  own  voice.']  So,  he's  gone,  a  damned 
Lancashire  rascal. 

Gripe.  Oh,  good  Scapin !  go  on  quickly. 

Sea.  Hold,  here's  another.  [Gripe  pops  in  his  head. 

[In  an  Irish  tone.]  Dost  thou  hear,  sack-man  r 
I  pridee  fiire  is  de  damn'd  dog»  Gripe  ? 

[In  his  own  voice.]  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
what  know  I  ? 

Fat's  dat  to  me,  joy  ?  by  my  soul,  joy,  I  will  lay 
a  great  blow  upon  thy  pate,  and  de  devil  take  me, 
but  I  will  make  thee  know  fare  he  is  indeed,  or  I'll 
beat  upon  thee  till  thou  dost  know,  by  my  salvation 
indeed. 

[In  his  own  voice.]  I'll  not  be  beaten. 

Now  the  devil  take  me,  I  swear  by  him  that 
made  me,  if  thou  dost  not  tell  fare  is  Gripe,  but  I 
will  beat  thy  father's  child  very  much  indeed. 
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[In  his  awn  voice.']  What  would  you  have,  me 
do?  I  can't  tell  where  he  is.  But  whAt  would  you 
have  with  him  ? 

Fat  would  I  have  wid  him  ?  by  my  soul  if  I  do 
see  him  I  will  make  murder  upon  him  for  my  cap- 
tain's sake. 

[In  his  own  voice.']  Murder  him  ?  he'll  not  be 
murdered. 

If  I  do  lay  my  eyes  upon  him,  gad  I  will  put  my 
sword  into  his  bowels^  de  devil  take  me  indeed.  Fat 
hast  dow  in  dat  sack,  joy  ?  by  my  salvation  I  will 
look  into  it. 

[In  his  own  voice.'j  But  you  shall  not  What 
have  you  to  do  with  it? 

By  my  soul^  joy^  I  will  put  my  rapier  into 
it. 

Gripe.  Oh!  oh!    / 

Sea.  Fstty  it  does  grunt^  by  my  salvation  de  devil 
take  me  I  will  see  it  indeed. 

5 In  his  own  voice.]  You  shall  not  see  my  sack;  I 
defend  it  with  my  life. 

Den  I  will  make  beat  upon  thy  body ;  take  that, 
joy,  and  that,  and  that,  upon  my.  soul,  and  so  I  do 
take  my  leave,  joy.  [Beats  him  in  the  sack. 

[In  his  own  voice.]  A  plague  on  him,  he's  gone; 
he  has  almost  killed  me. 

Gripe.  Oh  f  I  can  hold  no  longer ;  the  blows  all 
fell  on  my  shoulders ! 

Sea.  You  can  t  tell  me ;  they  fell  on  mine :  oh  my 
shoulders ! 

Gripe.  Yours  ?  oh  my  shoulders ! 

Sea.  Peace,  they're  coming. 

[In  a  hoarse  seaman's  voice.]  Where  is  the  dog? 
I'll  lay  him  on  fore  and  aft,  swinge  him  with  a  cat 
o'nine-tail,  keel  haul,  and  then  hang  him  at  the 
main  yard. 

[In  broken  French-English.]  If  dere  be  no  more 
men  in  England,  I  vill  kill  him,  I  vill  put  my  rapire 
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in  bia  body^  I  vill  give  him  two  tree  pusbe  ia  de 
gutt. 

[H^e  ScAPiN  acts  a  number  qf  them  together^ 
We  mun  go  this  way— — o'  the  nght  hand ;  no,  to 
the  left  hand      ^  lie  close  search  ev'ry  where 

by  my  salvation  I  will  kill  the  damned  dog 
■  ■     and  we  do  catch  'en,  we'll  tear  'en  in  pieces, 
and  I  do  beer  he  went  thick  way         no,   straight 
forward*      Hold,   here  is  his  man,    where's  your 

master Damn  me, where?  in  hell?  speak 

Hold,    npt   so   furiously an  you  don't  tell  us 

where  he  is,  we'll  murder  thee— — 

[In  his  own  voice.']  Do  what  yoii  will,  gentle- 
men, I  know  not. 

Lay  him  on  thick,  thwack  him  soundly. 

'In  his  own  voice.]  Hold,  hold,  do  what  you  will, 
I'll  ne'er  betray  my  master. 

Knock  'en  down,  beat  en  zoundly,  to'en,  at*en, 
at'en,  at — 

[As  he  is  going  to  strike^  Gripe  peeps  out, 
and  ScAPiN  takes  to  his  heels.] 

Gripe.  Oh,  dog,  traitor,  villain!  is  this  your 
plot  ?  would  you  have  murdered  me,  rogue  ?  unheard 
o{  impudence ! 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Oh,  brother  Thrifty !  you  come  to  see  me  loaden 
with  disgrace ;  the  villain  Scapin  has,  as  I  am  sen- 
sible now,  cheated  me  of  two  hundred  pounds.  This 
beating  brings  all  into  my  memory.  [Aside. 

Tkrif.  The  ioipudent  varlet  ha9  guird  ine  of  the 
same  sum. 

Gripe.  Nor  was  he  content  to  take  my  money,^ 
but  hath  abused  me  at  that  barb'rous  rate  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  it ;  but  he  shall  pay  fdr  it  severely.. 

Thrif.  But  this  is  not  all,  brother ;  one  misfor- 
tune is  the  forerunner  of  another :  Just  now  I  re-^ 

VOL.  I.  R 
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ceived  letters  from  London,  that  both  our  daughters 
have  run  away  from  their  governesses,  with  two  wild 
debauched  young  fellows,  that  they  fell  in  love  with. 

Enter  Lucia  and  Clara. 

'  Luc.  Was  ever  so  malicious  impudence  seen— ^ 
hah — Surely,  if  I  mistake  not,  tnat  should  be  my 
father. 

Cla.  And  the  other  mine,  whom  Scapin  has  used 
thus. 

Luc*  Bless  us!  returned,  and  we  not  know  of  it  f 

Cla.  What  will  they  say  to  find  us  here  ? 

Luc.  My  dearest  father,  welcome  to  England. 

Thrif.  My  daughter  Luce  ! 

Luc.  The  same,  sir. 

Gripe.  My  Clara  here  too  ? 

Cla.  Yes,  sir ;  and  happy  to  see  your  safe  arrival. 

Thrif.  What  strange  destiny  Has  directed  this 
happiness  to  us  ? 

Enter  Octavian. 

Gripe.  Heyday! 

Thrif.  Oh,  son  I  I  have  a  wife  for  you. 

Octa.  Good  father,  all  your  propositions  are 
vain  ;  I  must  needs  be  free,  and  tell  you,  I  am  en- 
gaged. 

Thrif.  Look  you  now;  is  not  this  very  fine!  Now 
I  have  a  mind  to  be  merry,  and  to  be  friends  with 
you ;  you'll  not  let  me  now,  will  you  ?  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Gripe's  daughter  here 

Octa.  FU  never  marry  Mr.  Gripe's  daughter,  sir, 
as  long  as  I  live  :  no,  yonder's  she  that  I  must  love^ 
and  can  never  entertain  the  thoughts  of  any  other. 

Cla.  Yes,  Octavian,  I  have  at  last  met  witij  my 
father,  and  all  our  fears  and  troubles  are  at  an  end. 

Thrif.  Law  ye  now,  you  would  be  wiser  than  the 
father  that  begot  you,  would  you  ?  Did  not  I  always 
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say  yoa  should  many  Mr.  Gripe's  daughter  ?  But 
you  do  not  know,  your  sister  Luoe. 

Octa*  Unlooked  for  blessing !  why  sbe*s  my  friend 
Leander*s  wife ! 

7%rif.  How,  Leander's  wife ! 

Gripe.  What,  my  son  Leander ! 

Octa.  YeSy  sir,  your  son  Leander. 

Gripe.  Indeed !  Wdll,  brother  Thrifty,  *tis  true, 
the  boy  was  always  a  good-natured  boy.  Well,  now 
I  am  so  oveijoyed,  that  I  could  laugh  till  I  shook  my 
shoulders,  but  that  I  dare  not,  they  are  so  sore.  But 
look,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Leander* 

Lean.  Sir,  I  beg  your  nardon,  I  find  my  marriage 
is  discovered  ;  nor  would  I  indeed*  have  longer  con- 
cealed, it  ;  this  is  my  wife,  I  must  own  her. 

Gripe.  Brother  liirifty,  did  you  ever  see  the  like, 
di^l^^u  ever  see  the  like  ?  ha  I 

Thrif.  Own  her,  quoth-a  I  why  kiss  her,  kiss  her, 
man ;.  odsbodikins,  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and 
was  first  married,  I  did  nothing  else  for  three 
months.  O  m^  conscience  I  got  my  boy  Octi 
there,  the  first  night,  before  the  curtains  were  quite 
drawn  * 

Gripe.  Well,  'tis  his  father's  nown  child.  Just  so, 
brother,  was  it  with  me  upon  my  wedding-day,  I 
could  not  look  upon  my  dear  without  blushing ;  but 
when  we  were  a-bed.  Lord  ha'  mercy  upon  us— -but 
I'll  no  more. 

Lean.  Is  then  my  father  reconciled  to  me  ? 

Gripe.  Reconciled  to  thee !  why  I  love  thee  at  my 
heart,  man,  at  my  heart;  why  'tis  my  brother 
Thrifty's  daughter,  Mrs.  Lucy,  whom  I  always  de- 
signed for  thy  wife  ;  and  that's  tliy  sister  Clara  mar-, 
ried  to  -Mr.  Octa  there. 

Lean.  Octavian,  are  we  then  brothers  ?.  Hiere  is 

R2 
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nothing  that  I  could  have  rather .  wished  after  the 
completing  of  my  happiness  with  my  ch^rmiog 
Lucia. 

Thrif.  Come,  Sir,  hang  up  your  complimeDto  in 
the  tiall  at  home,  they  are  old  and  out  of  fashion. 
Shift,  go  to  the  inn,  and  bespeak  a  supper  may  cost 
more  money  than  I  have  ready  to  pay  for't,  for  I  am 
resolved  to  run  in  debt.tb  night.  . 

Shift.  I  shall  obey  your  commands,  sin 

Thrif.  Then  d'ye  hear,  send  out  and  masteNp 
all  the  fiddlers  (blind  or  not  blind,  drunk  or  sober) 
in  the  town ;  let  not  so  much  as  the  Foaster  of  tunes, 
with  his  cracked  cymbal  in  a  case,  escape  ye. 

Gripe.  Well,  what  would  I  give  now  for  the  fel- 
low that  sings  the  song  at  my  lord  mayor's  feast:  I 
myself  would  make  an  epithalamium  by  way  of 
sonnet,  and  he  should  set  a  tune  to  it  ;*  Hwas  the 
prettiest  he  had  last  time. 

Enter  Sly.  * 

Sly.  Oh,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  strangest  accident 
fallen  out. 

Thrif.  What's  the  matter? 

Sly.  PoorSkrapin. 

Gripe.  Ha !  rogue,  let  him  be  hanged.  fU  hwg 
him  myself. 

Sly.  Oh,  sir,  that  trouble  you  may  spare;  fe 
passing  by  a  place  where  they  were  building,  a  great 
stpne  fell  upon  his  head,  and  broke  his  skuU  so,  you 
may  see  his  brains. 

Thrif.  Where  is  he. 

Sly.  Yonder  he  comes. 

Enter  Scapin  between  two,  his  head  wrapped  up  w 
linen  as  if  he  had  been  wounded. 

.   Sea.  Oh  me!  oh  me!  gentlemen,  you  seeme,yoo 
3ee  me  in  a  sad  condition,  cut  off  like  a  flower  in  the 
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prime  of  my  years  t  but  yet  I  could  not  die  without 
the  pardon  of  those  I  have  wronged  ;  yes,  gentlemen, 
I  beseech  you  to  fbi^ye  me  all  the  injuries  that  I 
have  done ;  but  more  especially,  I  beg  of  you,  Mr. 
Thrifty,  and  nfky  good  master,  Mr.  Gripe. 

Thrif.  For  my  part,  I  pardon  thee  freely;  go^ 
and  die  in  peace. 

Sea.  But  'tis  you,  sir,  I  have  most  oflended,  by 
the  inhuman  bastinadoes  which 

Gripe.  Pr*ythee  speak  no  more  of  it,  I  forgive 
thee  too. 

Sea.  Twas  a  most  wicked  insolmice  in  me,  that  I 
should  with  vile  crab-tree  cudgel    ■     ■ 

Gripe.  Pish,  no  more,  I  say  I  am  satisfied. 

Sea.  And  now  so  near  n^y  death,  His  an  inex- 
pressible grief  that  I  should  dare  to  lift  my  hand 
against 

Gripe.  Hold  thy  peace,  or  die  quickly,  I  tell  thee 
I  have  forgot  all— — 

Sea.  Alas !  how  good  a  man  you  are !  But,  sir, 
d'ye  pardon  me  freely,  and  fix>m  the  bottom  of  your 
heart,  those  merciless  drubs  that 

Gripe.  Pr*ythee  speak  no  more  of  it ;  I  forgive 
thee  freely,  here's  my  hand  upon't. 

Sea.  Oh !  sir,  how  much  your  goodness  revives 
me  I  [Pulls  off  his  eap. 

Gripe.  How's  that !  friend,  take  notice  I  pardon 
thee,  but  'tis  upon  condition  that  you  are  sure  to 
die. 

Sea.  Oh  me  !  I  begin  to  faint  again. 

Thrif.  Come,  fie  brother,  never  let  revenge  em- 
ploy your  thoughts  now  ;  forgive  him,  forgive  him 
without  any  condition. 

Gripe.  A  deuce  on't,  brother,  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  he  beat  me  basely  and  scurvily,  never  stir  he 
did :  but  since  you  will  have  it  so^  I  do  forgive  hinu 
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Tlirif.  Now  then  Iet*s  to  supperyandin  our  mirth 
drown  and  forget  alt  troubles. 

Sea.  Aye^  and  let  tbem  carry  me  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  table ; 
Where  in  my  chair  of  state,  I'll  sit  at  ease, 
.  And  eat  and  drink,  that  I  may  die  in  peace. 

[^  dance*    Exeunt  mm* 


EPILOGUE. 


HOW  little  do  ymi  gue^s  what  Ftn  to  say ! 
Fm  not  to  ask  how  you  like  Farce^  or  Play : 
For  you  must  know  Fve  other  business  now  ; 
It  is  to  tell  ye,  sparks j  how  we  like  you. 
How  happy  rvere  we,  when  in  humble  guise 
You  came  with  honest  hearts  and  harmless  eyes  ; 
Sat  without  noise  and  tumult  in  the  Pit : 
Oh  what  a  precious  jewel  then  was  wit  I 
Though  now  'tis  grown  so  common,  let  me  die. 
Gentlemen  scorn  to  keep  it  company. 
Indulgent  Nature  has  too  bounteous  been. 
Your  too  much  plenty  is  become  your  sin. 
Time  was  ye  were  as  meek  as  new  you* re  proud. 
Did  not  in  cursed  cabals  of  critics  crowd. 
Nor  thought  it  witty  to  be  very  loud  ; 
But  came  to  see  the  follies  you  would  shun : 
Though  now  so  fondly  antic  here  you^re  grown  ; 
T  invert  the  stagers  purpose,  and  its  rules : 
Make  us  spectators,  whilst  you  play  the  fools. 
Eaually  witty,  as  some  valiant  are  ; 
Tne  sad  defects  if  both  are  exposed  here. 
For  here  you'll  censure,  who  disdain  to  write. 
As  some  make  quarrels  here  that  scorn  tofght. 
The  rugged  soldier  that  from  war  returns. 
And  still  with  the  heat  of  former  action  burns  ; 
Let  him  but  hither  come  to  see  a  play. 
Proceeds  bn  errant  courtier  in  a  day. 
Shall  steal  from  the  Pit,  and  fly  up  to  the  Pox, 
There  hold  impertinent  chat  with  tawdry  Maux ; 
Till  ere  aware  the  blusfrer  falls  in  love. 
And  hero  grows  as  harmless  a  dove. 
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fFtih  m  the  kind  remembrance  yet  remains, 
When  we  were  entertained  behind  our  scenes. 
Though  now 9  alas,  ive  mtistydur  absence  mourn, 
fVhilst  nought  but  quality  will  serve  your  turn. 
Damned  quality  !  that  uses  poaching  arts, 
And,  as  Uis  said,  comes  masUd  to  prey  on  hearts. 
The  proper  use  of  visors  once  was  made, 
When  only  worn  by  such  as  owtid  the  trade : 
Though  nozv  all  mingle  with  'em  so  together. 
That  you  can  hardly  know  the  one  from  f other. 
But  'tis  no  matter ;  on,  pursue  your  game, 
Till  wearied  you  return  at  last,  and  tame : 
Know  then  *twill  be  our  turn  to  be  severe ; 
For  when  you've  left  your  stings  behind  you  there, 
You  lazy  drones,  ye  shan't  have  harbour  here. 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  FASHION. 


A  COMEDY. 


Archilochum  rabies  armavit  lamJbo. 


!■■  <i»M     I      ■!         IM   ^   !■■■  I     ■  iWi      ii-   fc 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

CHARLES, 

EARL  OP  DORSET  AND  MIDDLESEX^ 

GSNTLBMAN  OF  HIS  MAJBflTT's  BBD-CBAMBBB. 


MY  LORP^ 

X  OUR  Lordship  has  so  often  and  so  highly  obliged 
me^  that  I  cannot  but  condemn  myself  for  giving 
you  a  trouble  so  impertinent  as  this  is :  considering 
how  remiss  I  have  been  in  my  respects  to  your 
Lordship^  in  that  I  have  not  waited  on  you  so  fre- 
quently as  the  duty  I  owe  your  Lordship^  and  my 
own  inclinations  required ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
my  condition^  whose  daily  business  must  be  daily 
breads  have  not^  nor  will  allow  me  that  happiness. 
Be  pleased  then^  my  Lord,  to  accept  this  humble 
Dedication  as  an  instance  of  his  gratitude  who  in  a 
high  measure  owes  his  well-being  to  you.  f  can« 
not  doubt  but  your  Lordship  will  protect  it,  for 
nothing  ever  flew  to  you  for  succour  unsuccessfully : 
I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  acknowledge  it.  As  for 
the  unlucky  censures  some  have  past  on  me  for  this 
play,  I  hope  your  Lordship  will  believe  I  hardly 
deserve  them.  For  to  my  best  remembrance,  when 
I  first  was  accused  of  the  thing  by  some  people  of 
the  world,  who  had  perhaps  as  little  reason  to  think 
I  could  be  guilty  of  it,  as  to  believe  themselves  de-* 
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served  it,  I  made  it  my  business  to  clear  myself  to 
your  Lordship^  whose  good  opinion  is  dearer  to  me 
than  any  thing  which  my  worst  enemies  can  wrong 
me  of  else :  I  hope  I  convinced  your  Lordship  of 
my  innocence  in  the  matter^  which  I  would  not 
have  endeavoured^  had  it  not  been  just.  Vot  I 
thank  my  stars  I  know  myself  better  than-  (for  all 
the  threats  some  have  be^n  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
me)  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  my  throat.  Forgive  noe, 
my  Lord,  this  trouble,  continue  me  in  your  Lord- 
ship's jfovour  and  good  opinion,  and  accc|)t  of  the 
prayers  and  well-wishes  of 

Your  most  humble,  and 

most  obliged  servant^ 
THO.  OTWAY. 


PROLOGUE. 


HOW  hard  a  task  hath  that  poor  drudge  of  $tage<, 

That  strives  to  pkase  in  this  fantastic  age  f 

It  is  a  thing  so  difficult  to  hit. 

That  h£s  a  fool  that  thinks  to  ddt  by  wit ; 

Therefore  our  Author  bid  me  plainly  say. 

You  must  not  look  for  any  in  his  play. 

In  the  nest,  place.  Ladies,  there's  no  bawdy  in't. 

No  not  so  muck  as  one  weH-meamng  hint ; 

Nay  morcj  Uwas  written  every  word,  he  says. 

On  strictest  vigils,  and  on  fasting-days. 

When  he  his  flesh  to  penance  did  etyoin. 

Nay,  took  such  care  to  work  it  chaste  andflne. 

He  disciplined  himself  at  every  line. 

Then,  gentlemen,  no  libel  he  intends. 

Though  some  have  strove  to  wrong  him  with  his 

friends  ; 
And  poets  have  so  very  few  of  those. 
They  d  need  take  care  whose  favour  *tis  they  lose. 
fVko*d  be  a  poet  f  Parents  all  beware. 
Cherish  and  educate  your  sons  with  care : 
Breed  them  to  wholesome  law,  or  give  them  trades. 
Let  them  not  follow  the  Muses,  they  are  jades  : 
How  many  very  hopeful  rising  cits 
Have  we  of  late  known  spoiFd  by  turning  witsS 
Poets  by  critics  are  worse  treated  here 
Than  on  the  Bankside  butchers  do  a  bear. 
Faith,  sirsj  be  kind,  since  now  his  time  is  come. 
When  he  must  stand  or  fall  as  you  shall  doom : 
Give  him  bear-garden  law,  that's  fair  playforU, 
And  he's  content  for  once  to  make  you  sport. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Goodvile. 

Truman, 

Valentine. 

Sir  Noble  Clunisey. 

Malagene. 

Caper. 

Saunter. 

WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Goodvile. 

Victoria. 

Camilla. 

Lady  Squeamish. 

Lettice. 

Bridget. 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  FASHION. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    The  Mall. 

Truman  reading  a  billet ^  and  Servant 

Tru.  In  a  vizor,  say  you  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  delivered  it, 
without  any  thing  more,  gave  the  word  to  the 
coachman,  drew  up  the  tin  lattice,  and  away  she 

hurried. 

^^  • 

Tru.  The  meaning  of  a  billet  of  this  nature  with- 
out a  name  is  a  riddle  to  me.  [Readi. 

You  know  me  and  see  me  ofteny  I  wish  I  may 
never  see  you  more^  except  you  know  better  wksre 
to  place  your  love,  or  I  were  abler  to  govern  mine : 
as  ycu  fire  a  gentleman,  burn  this  so  soon  as  it  comes 
to  your  hands.     Adieu.  __^ 

Well,  this  can  be  no  other  than  some  staunch 
virtue  of  thirty-five,  that  is  just  now  fallen  under  the 
temptation ;  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  of  those  cautious 
dealers  that  never  venture  but  in  masquerade,  where 
they  are  sure  to  be  wondrous  kind,  though  they 
discover  no  more  to  the  lover  than  he  has  just  occa- 
sion to  make  use  of. 

Enter  Goodvile  and  VAtEKTiKE. 

Val.  Truman,  good  morrow;  just  out  of  your 
lodging ;  but  that  1  know  thee  better,  I  should  swear 
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thou  hadst  resolved  to  spend  this  day  in  humiliation 
and  repentance  for  the  sins  of  the  last. 

Goad.  I  beg  your  pardon  I  some  lady  has  taken 
up  your  time.  Thou  canst  no  more  rise  in  a  morning 
without  a  wench,  than  thou  canst  go  to  bed  at  night 
without  a  bottle.  Truman,  wilt  thou  never  leave 
whoring  ? 

,  Tru.  Peace,  matrimony^  peace—— speak  more 
reverently  of  your  dearly  beloved  whoring,  Valen- 
tine, he  is  the  mere  spirit  of  h3rpocrisy ^he  had 

hardly  been. married  ten  days,  but  he  left  his  wife 
to  go  home  from  the  play  alone,  in  her  coach,  whilst 
he  debauched  me  with  two  vizors  in  an  hackney  to 
supper. 

VaL  Truly,  Goodvile,  that  was  very  civil,  and 
may  come  to  something But,  gentlemen,  it  be- 
gins to  grow  late.     Where  shall  we  dine  ? 

Tru.  Where  you  will,  I  am  indifferent. 

'Good.  And  L 

Vai.  I  had  appointed  to  meet  at  Chatolins,  but— 

Tru.  With  whom  ? 

VaL  Why,  your  cousin  Malagene,  Goodvile. 

Good.  Valentine,  thou  art  too  much  with  that  fel* 
low.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  he  is  some  relation  to  me,  but 
'tis  such  a  lying  varlet,  there  is  no  enduring  of  him. 

VaL  But  rogues  and  fools  are  so  very  plenty,  'ti^ 
hard  always  to  escape  them. 

Tru.  Besides,  he  dares  be  no  more  a  friend  tbaa 
a  foe,  he  nevej*  spoke  well  of  any  man  behind  his 
back,  nor  ill  before  his  face:  he  is  a  general  dis- 
perser  of  nauseous  scandal,  though  it  be  of  his  own 
mother  or  sister ;  pr  ythee  let's  avoid  him,  if  we  can 
to-day. 

Good.  'Twill  be  almost  impossible,  for  he  is  as 
impudent  as  he  is  troublesome :  as  there  is  no  com- 

Eany  so  ill  but  he'll  keep,  so  there's  none  so  good 
ut  he'll  pretend  to.     If  he  has  ever  seen  you  once 
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he'll  5e  rare  of  you  :  and  if  he  knows  where  you 
are^  he's  no  more  to  be  kept  out  of  your  room^  than 
you  can  keep  him  out  of  your  debt. 

VaL  He  came  where  I  was  last  nighty  roarinfl^ 
drunk ;  swore  damn  him,  he  had  been  with  my  lord 
8Qch*a  one,  and  had  swallowed  three  quarts  of  cham- 
pagne for  his  share.  Said  he  had  much  ado  to  get 
away,  but  came  then  particularly  to  drink  a  bottle 
with  me :  I  was  forced  to  promise  him  I  would  meet 
him  to-day,  to  great  rid  of  him. 

Good.  Faith,  gentlemen,  let  us  all  go  dine  at  my 
house :  I  have  snubb'd  him  of  late,  and  he'll  hardly 
venture  that  way  so  soon  again  :  at  night  I'll  pro- 
mise you  good  company ;  my  wife  (for  I  allow  her 
for  my  own  sake  what  freedom  she  pleases)  has  sent 
for  the  fiddles  to  come. 

Tru.  Goodvile^  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  ease 
in  matrimony,  thou  hast  it :  but  methinks,  there's 
as  it  were  a  mark  upon  married  men,  that  makes 
them  as  distinguishable  from  one  of  us,  as  your  Jews 
are  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Good.  Oh  there  are  pleasures  you  dream  not  of; 
he  is  only  confin'd  by  it  that  will  be  so ;  a  man  may 
make  his  condition  as  easy  as  he  pleases.— ——Mine 
is  such  a  fond  wanton  ape,  I  never  come  home,  but 
she  entertains  me  with  fresh  kindness :  and,  Jgck, 
when  I  have  been  hunting  for  game  with  you,  and 
miss'd  of  an  opportunity,  stops  a  gap  well  enough* 

Tru.  There's  no  condition  so  wretched  but  has  its 
reserve  :  your  spaniel  tum'd  out  of  doors,  goes  con- 
tentedly to  his  kennel :  your  beggar,  when  he  can 
get  no  better  lodging,  knows  his  own  warm  bush ; 
and  your  married  whore-master  that  misses  of  his 
wench,  goes    honestly  home,    and  there's  madam 

wife. ^But,  Goodvile,  who  are  to  be  the  company 

at  night  ? 

Good.  In  the. first  place,  my  cousin  Victoria  your 
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idol.  Jade  Truman;  tben  Mr.  ValentiQe^  there  wiU 
be  the  charming  Camillayi  wlA  another  that  never 
fails  upon  such  aii  occasion,  the  inimitable  Lady 
Squeamish.   : 

Tru.  That  ind^d  is  a  worthy  person,  a  gnat 
critic  forsooth  :  one  that  censures  plays,  and  takes  it 
very  ill  she  has  none  dedicated  to  her  yet ;  a  con- 
stant frequexiter  of  all  masquerades  and  public  meet- 
ings,  a  perfect  coquet,  very  afiected,  and  something 
old.  .  • »  r .  .  ' 

VaL  Discourses  readily  of  all  the  love-rintngues 
of  the  court  and  town,  a  strange  admirer  of  accom- 
plishments and  good  breeding,  as  she  calls  it;  a 
restless  dancer ;  one  that  by  her  good*will  would 
never  be  out  of  motion. 

Tru.  How,  Valentine  !  you  were  once  a  great  ad- 
mirer there,  have  a  care  how  you  speak  too  harshly 
of  your  mistress,  though  the  business  be  oviei^.  Yoa 
stand  well  with  the  ladies  yet,  and  are  held  a  man  of 
principles. 

Good.  That  indeed  is  a  fine  creature.  Yonr  old 
harassed  stager  ha^  always  some  such  resty  whore- 
master  or  another,  whom  she  makes  the  best  of  heir 
despair  withal ;  and  afler  being  forsaken  by  half  the 
town  besides,  comforts  herself  in  her  man  of  pria- 
ciples.  '  But  now  I .  think  on^t,  we  delay  too  long* 
I'll  go  before  and  prepare :  gentlemen,  you'll  be  soit 
to  follow  ?  . 

Tru.  Sir,  we'll  not  fail  to  wait  on  you. 

^Esit  GooDviUB. 
Boy  I  is  the  coach  reaidy  ?  Valentine  I  I  have  bad 
the  oddest  adventure  this  morning  ha-  ■  ■  Ma> 
'lagene  I 

Enter  Malagene. 

How  came  he  hither  ? 
Mala*  Jack  Truoian,  Monsieur  ^Valentinet  ^i> 
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Jotir-**-«-»«Wa8  ntft  tYmt  Goodvile  I  net  coming  11 
ha>    ' 

FaL  -  Yes;  he  parted  hence  just  now. 

Mala.  Faith^  I'll  tell  ye  what,  gentlemen.  Good- 
Tile's  a  very  honest  fellow  as  can  be,  but  he  and  I 
are  fallen  out  of  late,  though  faith  *twas  nothing  of 
my  seeking. 

Tru.  No,  ni  be  sworn  for  thee,  thou  lov*st  thyself 
better* 

Fal.  Vny,  what  was  the  matter,  Malagene  ? 

Mala.  Why  I  was  advising  him  to  look  afler 
thingft  better  at  home :  the  fellow  has  married  1^ 
young  wife,  and  there  he  lets  her  make  balls  and  ^ive- 
entertainAients.  -  I  was  very  free  with  him,  and  told 
him  of  it  to  the  purpose,  for  faith  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  any  ill  come  on't,  very  sorry. 

Tru.  But,>hark  ye,  Malagene,  Goodvile*s  a  sort  of 
a  surly  companion,  and  apt  to  have  so  good  an* 
opinion  of  himself,  that  he  is  able  to  manage  affairs  > 
without  yonr  advice :  he  might  have  been  very  severe 
with  you  upon  this  occasion. 

Mata.Severe  with  me !  I  thank  yoisi  for  that  with 
all  my  heart ;  that  had  beet>  the  way  to  have  made* 
a  fine  piece  of  work  om^t  indeed  i  hark  ye,  under  the 
rose,  he's  sweetly  fitted  with  my  cousin  though. 

Val.  Pwiy,  sir,  speak  .with  more  respect :  we  ave 
his  friends,  and  not  prepared  to  relish  any  of  your 
satire  at  present. 

Mala.  O  Lord,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  are 
a  new  acquaintance  there,  I  remember,  and  may*^ 
design  an  interest.     Faith,  Ned,  if  thou  dost,  I'll 
never  be  thy  hindrance,  for  all  she's  my  kinswoman. 

Tru.  The  raiscal,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  would 
pimp  for  his  sister,  though  but  for  the  bare  pleasure 
of  telling  it  himself. 

Maia.  Novr  when  he  comes  hom^*  will  she  be 
hangings  abeot  his  neck,  with,  O  Lord,,  dear !  where^ 
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have  you  been  this  morning  ?  I  can^t  abide  yoa  should 
go  abroad  so  soon,  that  I  can*t:  you  are  never  wdl 
but  when  you. are  with  that  wicked  lewd  Truman, 
and  his  debauched  companion  young  Valentine :  but 
that  I  know  you  are  a  good  dear,  I  should  be  apt  to 
be  jealous  of  you,  that  I  should,  ha,  ha* 

Tru.  Sir,  you  are  very  bold  witfi  our.  characters, 
methiiiks. 

Mala.  I,  pshaw !  your  servant ;  sure,  we  that 
know .  one  another  may  be  free :  you  may  say  as 
much  of  me,  if  yon  please*  But  no  matter  for  that, 
did  you  hear  nothing  of  my  business  last  night? 
——ha. 

Tru*.  Not  a  word,  I  assure  you,  sir.  Pray  how 
was  it?  Pr*ythee  let  him  alone  a  little^  Valen* 
tine.  [^Aside. 

Mala.  Why,  coming  out  of  Chatolin*s  last  night 
(where  it  had  cost  me  a  guinea  club,  with  a  right 
honourable  or  two  of  this  kingdom,  which  shall  be 
nameless)  just  as  I  was  getting  into  a  coach^  who 
should  come  by  but  a  blustering  fellow  with  a 
woman  in  his  hand,  and  swore,  damn  him,  the  ooach 
was  for  him ;  we  had  some  words,  and  he  drew ; 
with  that  I  put  by  his  pass,  closed  with  him^  and 
threw  up  his  heels,  took  away  his  toledo^  gave  him 
two  or  three  good  cuts  over  the  face,  seized  upon 
Damozel,  carried  her  away  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
managed  her  all  night,  and  just  now  sent  her  off- 
Faith  amongst  friends  she  was  a  person  of  quality, 
rU  tell  you  that 

Tru.  What  I  a  person  of  quality  at  that  time  o*th« 
night,  and  on  foot  too  ? 

Mala.  Aye,  and  one  that  you  both  know  veiy 
well,  but  take  no  notice  on't. 

Val.  Oh,  sir,  you  may  be  sure  we  shall  be  very 
cautious  of  spreading  any  secrets  of  your*s  of  tins 
nature— flying  rakehell ;  the  highest  he  ever  arrived 
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at  i¥as  a  bawd^  and  ghe  too  banish'd  him  at  last,  be- 
cause  he  boasted  of  her  fitvours,  [Aiide^ 

Mala.  Nay,  not  that  I  care  very  much  neither ; 
you  may  tell  it  if  you  will :  for  I  diink  it  was  no 
more  than  any  one  would  have  dcHie  upon  the  same 
occasion — ha 

Tru.  Doubtless,  sir,  you  were  much  in  the  right. 
But,  Valentine,  we  stay  too  long ;  *tis  time  we  were' 
P>ing. 

Mala.  What,  to  dinner,  1*11  make  a  third  maiw— 
vrhere  shall  it  be  ? 

Tttu.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  we  must  b^  your  excuse  this 
time,  for  we  are  both  engaged. 

Mala.  Whoo  I  pr'ythee,  that*s  all  one,  I  am  sure 
I  know  the  compamr ;  Tli  go  along  at  a  venture. 

Val.  No,  but  Malagene,  to  make  short  of  the 
business,  we  are  going  into  company  that  are  not 
Tery  good  friends  of  yours,  and  will  be  very  uneasy 
if  you  be  there. 

Mala*  Whafs  that  to  the  purpose  ?—I  care  as 
little  for  them  as  they  do  for  me ;  though  on  my 
word,  sparks !  of  honest  fellows,  you  keep  the  oddest 
company  sometimes  that  ever  I  knew. 

Tru.  But,  sir,  we  are  resolved  to  reform  it,  and  in 
order  thereunto  desire  you  would  leave  us  to  our* 
selves  today. 

Mala.  ^0  but  FU  tell  you,  go  along  with 

me ;  I  have  discovered  a  treasure  of  paJe  wine— —I 
assure  you  *tis  the  same  the  king  drinks  of 
What  say  you.  Jack  ?  I  am  but  for  one  bottle  or 
two ;  for  faith  I  have  resolved  to  live  sober  for  a 
week. 

Tru.  PryHhee,  tormentor,  leave  us ;  do  not  I  know 
the  wine  thou  drink*st  is  as  base  as  the  company 
thou  keep'st.  JTo  be  plain  with  you,  we  will  not  go 
with  you,  nor  must  you  go  with  us. 
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.  Mala.  yVhy,  if  ode  should  ask  tbe  questiim  now, 
whither  are  you  going  r — ^ha ! 
.  ^Val.  How  comes  it,  Malagene,  you  are  not  with 
youF  two  friends^  Caper  and  Saunter  ?**-you  .nn^.  he 
sure  of  them ;  they*Jljeat  and  drink>  ana.go.all  over 
the  world  with  you. 

Mala.  How  canst  thou^hink  that  I .  would  keep 
such  loathsoine  company  Pa  brace  of  n&Tf  talking, 
dancing,  singing  ra^ls :  'tis  true,  I  contracted  L 
acquaintance  with  tfa^m^  I  know  not  how !  and  now 
and  then  when  I  am  out  of  humour,  love  to  laugh 
at,  and  abuse  them  for  an  hour  op  two"  ..but  come 
what  will  on%  I  am  resolved  to  go  along  with  yoa 
to-day. 

TVw-  .Upon  my  word,  Sir,  you  cannot*— -^Why 
should  you  make  so  .many  difficulties  with  your 
friends  ? 

Mala.  Whoo !  pr'ythee  leave  fooling— You  would 
shake  me  off  now,  would  you  ?  But  I  know  better 
things. — The  ^lam  won't  pass  upon  me,  sir,  it  won% 
look  you. 

'  TVtt.  Dieathi  we  must  use  him  ill,>or  there  is  no 
getting  rid  of  him.  .  Not  pass,  sir  ? 
i  \Mala.  No  sir. 
-n  Tru.^  Prayj  sif/  leave  us. 

Mala.  I  shan't  do't,  sir. 
/  Tru.  But  you  must,  sir.  • 
:  ^-M^ila.  May  be  not,  sir. 
.-  -3>i^  I  am  going  this  way.  .   [PTalking  off. 

Mala.  So  ami. 

Ttu^  But,  sir,  I  must  stay  here  a  little  longer. 

Mala.  With  all  my  heart ;  'tis  the  same  thing,  I 
am  not  in  haste. 

Vol.  Have  a  care,  M akgene,  how  you  provoke 
Truman, — you'll  run  the  hazard  of  ^  scurvy  beating, 
my  friend,  if  you  do. 
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Mala.  Beatinjp^ ;  I  am  sorry,  sir,  ^oo  know  no 
better:  pox,  I  am  us*d  to  serve  him  iso,  man;  let 
him  alone,  you  dhall  Sjee  how  Tirteaze  hifti.  Hark 
you.  Jack. 

TrUr  Sir,  you  are  an  impudent  troublesome  cox- 
comb. 

Aiaia*  No  raratfer  for  tbat,  I.  shan't  leave  you. 

TVflf^.  •  Sir,'  I  shall  pull  yoo  hy  the  nose  then.    • 

Maid.  *Tis  all  one  to  me,  do  your  worst. 

Tru.  Take  that  then,  sir«-*^«i^Now  d!ye  hear    ■  ■<■ 

Grd  about'V^mr  business. 

JMhla/^^Yy  faith.  Jack,'  now  you  drive  the  jest 
too^r ;  what  a  pox,  i  know  you  arJ9  not  in  earnest ; 
pr'ytli^e* let's  go.  ';  i    . 

Trui  Peath;  sir,  you*  lie;  not  in  earnest?— *]et 
[Kicks  him.'\  this  convince  you — How  like  you  the 
jest  ni)Wi  sir  r 

Mak^  Ifark^  you/Truman,  we  shan't  dine  together 
then,  shall  we  ? 

'  J^al.  Faith,  to  tell  you  the  truth  of  the  matter^ 
Truman  had  a  quarrel  last  night,  and  we  are  just 
now  going  to  make  an  end  on't  :•  'tis  that  makes  him 
so  surly.  Nevertheless^  now  I  think  on't^  better,  if 
you'R  ^o,  you  shall ;  perhaps  we  may  have  occasion 
for  a  third- man. 

Mala.  No,  no,  if  that  be  the  business,  I'll  say  no 
more ;  puh — I  hate  to  press  into  any  man's  com* 
pany  against  his  inclination.  Truman,  upon  my 
reputation'  you  are  very  uncivil  iiow«,'  that  you  are. 
But  hark  you,  I  rah  to  the  Groom-Porter's  last  nighty 
and  lost  my  money.— Pr'ythee  lend  me  two  guineas 
till  next  tim^  I  see  thee,  child. 

Tru.  With  all  my  heart,  sir.  I  was  sure  'twould 
come  to  this  at  last ;  'tis  here,  you  may  command 
what  you  please' from  your  servant.  Malagene, 
good-morrow. 
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Enter  Caper  and  Saunter. 

Mala*  Dear  Jack  Truman,  your  humble.-— 

[Ej^it  Truman. 

VaL  Won't  you  go  along  with  us  then,  Malagene  ? 

Mala.  No,  here  are  two  silly  fellows  coming, 
1*11  go  and  divert  myself  a  little  with  them  at  present 

VaL  Why,  those  are  the  very  people  you  railed  at 
so  but  now ;  you  will  not  leave  us  for  them,  at  a  time 
when  you  may  be  so  serviceable  ? 
.  Mala.  Hang  it,  you  will  have  no  occasion  for  me, 
man;  say  no  more  on't,  but  take  my  advice;  be 
sure  you  stand  fast,  don't  give  ground,  d'ye  hear, 
push  briskly,  and  Til  warrant  you  do  your  business, 

Val.  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  counsel,  and  am 
sorry  we  can't  have  your  company;  but  you  are 
engaged  ? 

Mala.  Are  you  sure  though  it  will  come  to  fight- 
ing ?  I  have  no  mind  to  leave  your  company,  me- 
thmks. 

VaL  Nay,  nothing  so  certain  as  that  we  shall 
fight ;  I  wish  you  would  go,  for  I  fancy  there  will 
be  three  in  the  field. 

Mala.  A  pox  on't,  now  I  remember,  I  promised 
to  meet  these  people  here,  and  can't  avoid  them 
now  ;  I'd  go  else  with  you  with  all  my  heart,  faith 
and. troth,  but  if  you'd  have  me  send  a  guard,  I'll 
do't. 

VaL  No,  sir,  there's  no  danger— —Nothing 
but  the  rogue's  cowardice  could  have  rid  us  of 
him.     [^AsideJ]  [Ea^it  Valentins. 

Mala.  How  now,  bullies,  whither  so  fast  this 
morning  ?  I  parted  just  now  with  Jack  Truman  and 
Ned  Valentine :  they  would  fain  have  had  me  to 
dinner  with  them,  but  I  was  not  in  a  humour  of 
drinking,  and,  to  speak  the  truth  on't,  you  are  better 
company  ten  to  one.    They  engross  stUl  all  the  dis- 
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course  to  themselves :  and  ai  man  can  nevet  be  free 
witli  th^m  neither. 

Cap.  O  Lord,  Malagene !  we  met  the  ddicaf  st 
creature  but  now  as  we  came  round ;  I  am  a  rascal^ 
if  I  don*t  think  her  one  of  the  finest  women  in  the 
world ;  I  shan't  get  her  out  of  my  mind  this  month. 

&iiiit,  Twas  \^ctoria,  my  Lady  Fairfield's  daugh- 
ter, that  came  to  town  last  summer  when  Goodvile 
was  married.    He  in  love  with  her,  poor  soul !  ■ 
I  shall  beg  his  pardon  there,  as  I  taJ^e  it—     [Singw. 

Mala.  That's  Truman's  blowing :  .  she's  alwavs 
lingering  after  him  here,  and  at  the  playhouse ;  she 
heats  herself  here  every  morning  against  the  general 
course  at  night,  where  she  comes  as  constantly  as  my 
Lady  Squeamish  herself. 

&Mn.  I  vow  that's  a  fine  person ;  don't  you  think 
she  has  abundance  of  wit,  Malaigene  ?  She  and  I  did 
so  rally  Caper  t'other  day. 

Mala.  Aye,  it  may  be  so. 

Saun.  But  did  you  never  hear  her  sing?  She 
made  me  sit  with  her  till  two  o'clock  t'other  morning 
to  teach  her  an  Italian  song  I  have,  and  I  yov^  she 
sings  it  wonderfully* 

Mala.  Damn  her,  she's  the  most  affected  amorous 
jilt,  and  loves  young  fellows  more  than  an  old  kite 
does  young  chickens:  there  is  not  a  coxcomb  of 
eighteen  in  town  can  escape  her,  we  shall  have  her 
draw  one  of  you  into  matrimony  within  this  fort- 
night 

Cap.  Malfl^ne,  thou  art  the  most  satirical  thief 
breathing:  I'd  give  any  thiog  thou  didst  but  love 
dancing,  that  I  might  have  thee  on  my  side  some* 
times. 

Saun.  Well,  Malagene,  I  hope  to  see  thee  so  in 
love  one  day,  as  to  leave  off  driuKing  as  I  have  done, 
and  set  up  for  a  shape  and  a  fitce :  or,  what  is  all 
one,  write  amorous  sonnets,  and  fight  duels  with  all 
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that  do  but  look  like  rivals.     I-wduId  not  be  in  love 
for  all  the  worlds  I  vow  and  swearer 

\lValks  up  and  d&wn  with  an  affected  mdm. 
•    Cflp.  Nor  I- 
•— ^— ^A  PhitliSj  ify^u  would  not  Iwe 

The  shepherd,  ^c^  \SiMp* 

But  d*ye  hear^  Malagene?  they  8^  Goodvile 
l^ves  a  ball  to^nighty  kft  true  ? 

Mala.  Ycfs,  I  intend  •  to>  be  there,  i£  I  da  not  go 
to  court.  .  • '  i 

.  Cap.  1  am  glad  of  \i  with  all  my  heart — p-Sinn- 
ter  i  ■  l^bere^s  my  lady,  to  be  sure  shefll  notfiil. 
'  Saun.  But  will  you  go,  Malagene  ?  Goodvile  and 
yoU  lire  at  a  distance.  '^ 

Mala.  Whoo!  pox  that's  nothing,  III  go  for  aD 
that!  btit,  feith^  I 'should  nieet'my  Lord*— —a* 
court  lo-hight.  Besides,  I  ha*n*t  been  in  the  draw- 
ing-room these  three  days  ;.  the  company  will  won- 
der what's  become  of  me» 


•»   «. 


JEnt^r^  Lapy  Sciueamish* 


She  here !  nay  then — '" — 

Cap.  Madam,  your  ladyship's  most  humble  ser- 
vant [Congees  of ectedty* 

Lady  Squ.  Mn  Caper,  your  most  devoted—— 

0  dear  Mn  Saunter!  a  thousand  thanks  to  you  for 
my  song. 

Saun.  Your  ladyship  does  your  servant  too  mncb 

honour.  [Sings^  As  ChloefuUoJ^  ^» 

Lady  Squ.  Mr.  Caper,  you  are  a  stranger  indeed, 

1  have  not  seen  you .  these  two  days  :  Lord,  where 
tf ye  live  ? 

Cap.  I  should  have  waited  on  your  ladyship;  but 
was  so  tired  at  the  masquerade  at  my  Lord  Flutters 
t'other  night.  [Dances  and  caperi^ 

Saun.  Madam,  madam,  Mr.  Goodvile  giv^s  a  baU 
to-night :  will  your  ladyship  be  there  ? 
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-ZadySqu.  Yes^  Ifaeanlofiittliisnioramg?  Vic- 
toria aent.  me  word. 

.  Cap.  C^^  .madaniy  d'ye  hear  the  nems  ?  Goodvile 
makea  a  ball  to-night:  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
honoilr-  of  your .kdyshipV  company. 

LaifySqu.  Oh^  by  all  means,  iMn  Gaper^  pray 
don*t  you  fail  us.  Uk  Loed^  Mvr  Malagene,  I  beg 
your  piardofi,  ^  upon  imy  honour,  I  did  not  see  you : 
I  ( was  so  engag^  itb  the  civilities  of  these  genttemen. 
:  'Mala.  lK)ur  wit  and  beauty,  mad«A),  must  com-* 
maud. the  honour  and "admtratioirt^  all  the  world* 
But  wheh  did  your  ladyshi|^  sea  Mr/  Valentine  ? 

Lady  Squ.  Oh,  name  him  n^.;'  *Mrt  Malegene, 
he^s  the/  unworthiest,  basest  feUow*—*-!— besides,  he 
has  BO »  prinoijJes,  nor  -  breeding  t  I  wonder  you 
gentlemen  will  keep-  him  company,  I  swear  lie's 
enough  to  bring  an  odium  on  th<i  whole  sex. 

Mala.  The  truth  on't  is^  madam,  I  do  drink  with 
him  now  and  then,  because  the  fellow,  has  some  wit, 
but  it  is  when  better  company  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
faith  he*s  always  very  civil  to  me  as  can  be  :  I  can 
rule  him. 

Lady  Sou.  O  Lord,  *tis  impossible.  Wit  I  why  he 
was*  abroad  but  two  years,  and=  all  that  time  too  in  an 
academy ;  be  kiUHf  s  nothing  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  coiirt,  and  has  the  worst  mien  in  the  world : 
he  has  a  sort  of  an  ill-natured  way  of  talking  indeed, 
and  they  say  makes  bold  with  me  sometimes,  but 
Til  assureyou  I- scorn  him. 

MaiaJ  Truly  he  has  made  Very  bold  with  you,  or 
he  ia  foully  belied :  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lady  Squ.  They  say  he's  grown  a  great  admirer 
of  Madam  Camilla  of  late,  who  passes  for  a  wit  for- 
sooth. 'Tis  true,  she's  well  enough,  but  I  suppose  \i 
Hot  thefiret  ^that  has  been  trouUed  with  his  imper- 
tinent addresses. 

Mala.  Indeed  he  ivould  not  let  me  alone,  till  I 
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to  see.  how  she  uses  the  poor  creature :.  btit.the  truth 
is^  she  can  never  be^at  rest  for  him;  h^s  more 
troublesome  than  an  old  husband^  cdntmulally  Whis- 
pering his  soflnessy  and  making  his  vows^  till  at  last 
she  is  forced  tcrSy  to  me  for  shelter^  :and  then  we-do 
so  laugh-^ which  the.  good-'natmed creature  takes  so 
,patiently^--'I  swear^  I  pity  him. 

Saun:  But  my  Lady  Colt^  they  say^  is  kinder  to 
the  sparkishMr.  Pruneit. 

Lady  Sou.  O  Lord,  Mr.  Saunter,  that  you  should 
understand  no  better;  to  my  knowledge  it  is  all 
false ;  I  know  all  that  intrigue  from  the  begmning 

to  the  ending,  it  has  been  off  this  month< ^besides, 

he  keeps  a  player  again Oh,  Mr.  Saunter!  what- 
ever you  do,  never  concern  yourself  with  those 
players. 

SaUn.  Madam,  I  have  left  the  folly  long  since; 
when  first  I  came  to  town,  I  must  confess  I  had  a 
gallantry  there.  But  since  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  your  ladyship's  wit  and  beauty,  I  have  learned 
to  lay  out  my  heart  to  better  advantage^— i-I  think 
that  was  finely  said.  [^Aside. 

Lady  Squ:  I'll  swear,  Mr.  Saunter,  you  have  the 
most  court-like  way  of  expressing  yourself 

Saun.  Oh  Lord,  madam !        \Bows  and  cringes* 

Lady  Squ.  Mr.  Malagene,  these  are  both  my  iiv 
timate  acquaintahce,  and  I'll  iswear  I  am  proud  of 
them.  Here  is  Mr.  Saunter  sings  the  French  man- 
ner better  than  ever  I  heard  any  English  gentleman 
in  my  life.  Besides,  he  pronounces  his  English  in 
singing  with  a  French  kind  of  a  tone  or  accent,  that 
gives  it  a  strange  beauty .-r^Sweet  sir,  do  me  the  fa- 
vour of  the  last  new  song. 

Saun.  Let  me  die ;  your  ladyship  obliges  me  be- 
yond expression—— -Malagene,  thou  shalt  hear  me. 

[Sings  a  song  in  a  French  tetit^ 
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MM.  Wlmt  a  devil  wa3  thid  ?  I  uodersteiid  net 

«  wordon^t* ... 

&mn.  Ha,  Mali^ene,  ha. 

Lady  Sqtu  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  ao  fine  ? 

Mala-  Never,  madam,  never :  I  sWear  your  Lady^^ 
ahip  is  a  great  judge. 

Lady  Sou.  But  how  plain  and  distinctly  too 
every  word  was  pronouncra ! 

Mala.  Oh,  to  admiration,  to  admiration. 

\_Makes  mouths  aside. 

Lady  Squ.  Well,  Mr.  Saunter,  you  are  a  charm- 
ing creature-^— 0  sad,  Mr.  Caper,  I  long  till  night 
oomes :  V\\  dance  with  nobody  but  you  to-ni^t, 
for  I  swear,  I  believe  I  shall  be  out  of  humbur. 

Mala.  Thai* 8  more  than  she  ever  was  in  her  Ufe^ 
so  long  as  she  had  a  fool  or  a  fiddle  in  her  cOm-* 
pitiy,  [Aside. 

Lady  Squ*  Though  really  I  love  'dancing  imrno^ 
*<lerately-— But  now  you  talk  of  intrigues,  I  am  mis- 
taken if  you  don't  see  something  where  we  are  going 
to-night. 

MiUa.  What,  Groodvile  is  to  commence  ciK^kold, 
is^ it  not  so? 

Lady  Squ.  Oh,  fie,  Mr J^  Malagenie,  fie!  I  vow 
you^ll  make  me  hate  you,  if  you  talk  so  strangely,—* 
but  let  m^  die,  I  can't  but  Uugh-^ha;  ha,  hi — ^Well, 
gentlemen,  you  «hall  dine  with'  me  to-day-~what 
aay  you,  Mr.  Malag^tie,  wilfyou  go  ? 

Mala.  Your  ladyship  may  be  siire  of  me,  I  hate 
to  break  good  company. 

Lady  Squ*  And  pray  now  let  us  be  very  severe, 
and  talk  maliciously  ojT  all  the  town.  Mr.  Capef, 
your  hand :  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Saunter,  how  shall  I 
divide  myseV-— I'll  swear,  I  am  strangely  at  a  loss- 
Mr.  Malagene^  you  must  be  Mr.  Saunter's  mistress^* 
I  think,  at  present. 

Mala*  With  all  my  heart,  i^adam— ~-*Sweet  Mn 
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Saunter,  your  band :  I  swear  you  are  a  charming 
creature,  and  your  courtship  is  as  extraordinaiy  as 
your  voice.— Let  me  die,  and  I  vow  I  must' have 
t  other  song  after  dinner,  for  I  am  very  humoursome 
and  very  whimsical  I  think :  ha,  ha,  ha.     [Exeunt^ 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  L    The  Ordinary. 

Enter  Mrs.  Goodvile  and  Leitice. 

Mrs.  Good.  Did  you  deliver  the  billet  ? 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  faithfully. 

Mrs.  Good.  But  are  you  sure  you  did  ? 

Let.  Can  your  Ladyship  think  I  would  be  guilty 
of  the  least  neglect  in  a  concern  of  such  moment  ? 

Mrs.  Good.  And  are  you  sure  he  dines  here  to-day. 

Let.  Madam,  they  are  now  at  dinner  below :  Mr. 
Valentine^s  there  too.  Oh,  I'll  swear  he's  a  fine 
man,  the  most  courteous  person. 

Mrs.  Good.  What,  because  he  hunts  and  kisses 
you  when  he*s  drunk  ?  No>  Lettice,  Truman,  Tru- 
man, O  that  Truman. 

Let.  I  wonder  your  Ladyship  should  be  so  taken 
with  him :  were  I  to  choose,  I  should  think  my 
master  the  more  agreeable  man. 

Mrs.  Good.  And  you  may  take  him  if  you  will ; 
he  is  as  niuch  a  huslMmd  as  one  would  wish  :  I  have 
not  seen  him  this  fortnight ;  he  never  comes  home 
till  four  in  the  morning,  and  then  he  sneaks  to  his 
separate  bed,  where  he  lies  till  afternoon,  then  rises 
and  out  again  upon  his  parole ;  flesh  and  blood  can^t 
endure  it. 

Let.  But  he  always  visits  your.  Ladyship  first. 

Mrs.  Good.  That's  his  policy,  as  great  debtors  are 
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ahnqm  fery  I'eqiectful  and  acknowkK^ing  where 
they  nevier  meui  to  pey.  Tis  tnie^  he  gives  IM 
what  freedom  I  can  desire^  bat  Ood  knowg  th«t*8  aU« 

Let.  A«d  Where's  the  pleMdre  of  going  abroad 
and  getting  a  stomachy  to  return  and  statre  at  home  ) 

Mn.  Good.  I  laugh  though  to  think  what  an 
eaay  fool  he  believes  dm  ;  he  thinks  me  the  most 
contented^  innoeent,  hartmlees  turtle  breMhiikg,  the 
very  pattern  of  patience. 

Let*  A  jewd  of  a  wife. 

Mrs.  Good^  And  a»  blind  with  love  as  his  own 
good  opinion  of  himself  has  made  him. 

Let.  And  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to  wrong  so 
good  a  natured^  complete,  well'-tfieaning,  hanmess 
husband,  that  has  so  good  an  opinion  of  you  } 

Mr9.  Good,  Ha,  wrong  him  I  what  say  you^  Let- 
tice }  I  wrong  my  husband !  such  another  word  fer^ 
feita  my  good  opinion  of  thee  for  ever } 

Let.  What  meant  the  billet  to  Mr.  Truman  then 
this  mnraing  ? 

Mrs.  Grood.  To  m^ke  him  my  friend  perhaps,  and 
discover  if  I  can  who  it  is  tluit  wrongs  me  in  my 
husband's  affection ;  for  I  am  sure  I  have  a  livaL 
And  I  am  apt  to  believe  Victoria  deserves  no  better 
than  ordinary  of  me,  if  the  truth  were  known. 

Let.  Why,  she  is  his  near  kinswemaiy,  and  lives 
here  in  the  house  with  y^ou ;  besides^  he  would  never 
dishonour  his  own  family  surely. 

Mrs.  Good.  You  are  a  fool,  Lettice,  the  nearness 
of  blood  is  the  least  thing  considered.  Besides,  as 
I  have  heard,  'tis  almost  the  only  way  relations  car6 
to  be  kind  to  one  another  now-a*dliys. 

Let.  Yes,  madam,  3^ou  never  meet,  btrt  you  ar^ 
as  kind  and  fond  of  him,  as  if  you  had  all  the  joyS 
of  love  abotft  you.  Liord  ?  how  can  you  dissemble 
with  hinn  se>?  Besides,  Mr.  Truman,  madam^  you 
know  isuhis  friend.  ;^  ' 

«^ui.  "^      T 
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Mrs.  Good.  Oh,  if  I  would  ever  consent  to  wrong 
my  husband^  (which  Heaven  forbid^.  Lettice!)  it 
should  be  to  choose,  with  his  friend.  For  such  a 
one  has  a  double  obligation  to  secresy^  as  well  for 
his  own  honour  as  mine.  But  FU  swear^  Lettic^ 
you  are  an  idle  girl  for  talking  so  much  of  this,  that 
you  are :  'tis  enough  to  put  ill  thoughts  int»  one's 
headj  which  I  am  the  most  averse  to  of  all  things  in 
the  world. 

Let.  But,  madam^  thoughts  are  free ;  and  'tis  as 
hard  not  to  think  a  little  idly  sometimes,  as  it  is  to 
be  always  in  good  humour.  But  it  would  make  wy 
one  laugh,  to  think  Mr.  Truman  should  be  in  love 
with  Madam  Victoria,  if  all  be  real  which  your  Lady- 
ship  suspects. 

Mrs.  Good.  Aye,  and  with  a  design  of  marriage 
too:  but  a  ranging  gallant  thinks  he  fathoms  all, 
and  counts  it  as  much  beneath  his  experience  to 
doubt  his  security  in  a  wife,  as  success  in  a  mistress. 

Let.  Besides,  afler  a  little  time,  he  is  so  very  in* 
dustrious  in  cuckolding  others,  that  he  never  dreams 
how  swimmingly  his  own  afiairs  are  managed  at 
home. 

Enter  Victoria. 

Mrs.  Good.  But  hush — she's  here. 

Vic.  A  happy  day  to  you.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Good.  Dea^r  cousin,  your  humble  servant : 
have  you  heard  who  are  below  ? 

Vic.  Yes,  young  Truman,  and  his  inseparable 
companion  Valentine. 

Mrs.. Good.,  Well,  what  will  you  do,  cousin?  Tru- 
man comes  resolved  on  conquest :  for  with  the  ad- 
vantages he  has  in  your  heart  already,  'tis  impossible 
you  should  be  able  to  hold  out  against  him. 

Fie.  Yes,  powerful  champagne,  as  they  call  it, 
may  do  much;  a  spark  can  no  more  refrain  run- 
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ning  into  love  after  a  bottle^  than  a  drunken  country 
vicar  can  avoid  disputing  of  religion  when  his  pa- 
tron's ale  grows,  stronger  than  his  reason. 

Mrs.  Good.  Come,  come,  dissemble  your  in- 
clinations as  artfully  as  .  you  please,  I  am  sure 
th^y  are  not  so  indifierent  but  they  may  be  easily 
discerned. 

Vic.  Truly,  madam,  3rou  may  be  mistaken  in  your 
guess. . 

Mrs.  Good.  How !  I  doubt  it  is  some  other  man 
then  has  caused  this  alteration  in  you. — ^Lord,  Let> 
tice,  is  she  not  extremely  altered? 

Vic.  Altered,  madam,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Good.  Nay,  Lettioe,  fetch  a  glass,  and  let 
her  see  herself :  Ix>rd,  you  are  paler  than  you  used 
to  be. 

Let.  Aye,  and  then  that  blueness  under  the  eyes. 

Mrs.  Good.  Besides,  you  are  not  so  lively  as  I 
have  known  you :  pardon  me,  cousin. 

Let.  Well,  if  there  be  a  fault,  marriage  will  cure 
all. 

Vic.  ni  assure  you,  I  have  none  that  I  know  of 
stands  in  need  of  so  desperate  a  remedy.  Marriage  I 
fault !  what  can  all  this  tend  to  ? 

Enter  Page. 

Mrs.  Good.  Well,  what  now  ? 

Page.  Madam  Camilla  is  coming  to  wait  upon 
.  your  Ladyship. 

Mrs.  Good.  Ha,  Camilla !  tell  her  1*11  attend  her: 
won't  you  go  with  me,  Victoria  ? 

Vic.  Ill  but  step  into  my  chamber,  and  follow 
you  instantly.  \^Exit  Mrs.  Goodvile  and  Page. 
Whither  can  all  this  drive  ?  Surely  she  has  disco- 
vered something  of  Goodvile's  love  and  mine :  if  she 
has,  Vm  ruined. 

T  2 
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Enter  Goodtile. 

•  •  •   • 

Good.  Viotori^!  ypw  c^Msw  19  not  hexe,  is  tb^i 
T^ha^V  HI  cloi|d«i  I  stpl?  thU  aiinute  from  my 
^riQpd^  QP  purpose  to  see^  thee,  iiiid  must  not  J  bwfe 
%  look  ?  not.  a  word  ? 

Fie.  Oh,  I  am  ruined  and  lost  for  ever,  I  fiemr 
yoiaf  mi<^  l^h^^  f^pme  knowledge  of  our  lofea.:  fnd 
if  it  be  so,  what  will  then  become  of  me  ? 
.  Goo4i  Pr*yt|)e«,  bo  inoi^ :.  my  wife!  she  has  too 
good  a^  opinioi^  gf  herself  tp  have  aq  ill  on^  ofw^i 
and  would  as  soon  believe  her  glaiss  co^ld  flatter  her) 
as  I  be  false  to  her :  ray  ^^ifehT-^^^ha^  ha., . 

Fifi.  Yesj  I  ai^  SiUfe  it  n^ust  be  s^ ;.  itciMi  be  no 
^berwise ;  bnt  yoi^  a^f.  ss^tisfiedj  and  now  have  no* 
thing  more  to  do,  but  to.  leave  me  to  be  miserable. 

Good^  Leiav?!  the»^ !  Bj  Heaven  {'d  siopner  renounce 
fiy  family,  ^d  own  mysielf  th$  b^^taird.  Qf,a  rascal : 
come,  quiet  thy  dqubts  ;  Trupian  is  here ;  and  Uke 
w^y  lovQ  for  thy  security,  he  sh^U  be  thine  to-nudbt 

Vic.  I  have  great  reason  to  expect  it  indeed..  Intt 
ygi^jiif^Id  ]tt?0ar(]  ypuf ,  interest  ia  sa  goqd  a  fHfnd 
for.  th^.  reparM^^  9^  my  honourj  that  so  little  ooof 
cems  you,  and  which  ypu  have  id^eady  B)a4e  y^W 
best  of. 

Good.  No  more  of  tbat^  love*s  my  province ;  and 
thine  is  too  dear  tai^e  to  bt^  negb^^ted..  Tifi  true, 
1  have  pw^df^  him  my  friend^  and  I  hope  he  wiM 
deserve  it  by  doing  thee  that  justice  whv^  t,  i|m  iji^ 
capable  of. 

Fie.  You  can  pron^ise  ^sily,. 

Go^d.  Avej^  and  as  resolutely  perform  r  wiieq  I 
h^ye  heated  l^qi  with  wine,  prepare  to  receive  him.. 

Enter  Mn^.  Goopvilb'. 
Ha,  she  here ! 


JHhi  Grood.  9oj  My  Mn  Goodvile^  IM  yoti  tfaert 
indeed  ?  I  thdiight  I  fchottld  teteh  f6\k. 

G^od.  :¥mthy  nifdear,  I  have  beeft  medliiiga 
good  wotd  (6ft  Jack  IVdintb  t  my  toism  Victoria^t 
tboifrtid. 

Mrs.  Goad.  Oh^  fie,  Victoria !  <iMk  ydu  be  so 
htoki-besarted  to  deny  any  thihg,  Whien  Mr.  Good* 
vile  is  an  advocate  ? 

Fie.  I  tdtiat  eonfefeis  it  is  with  some  difficulty; 
but  should  I  too  easily  comply  tipon  fAt:  GObdvile^i 
tMei^ssidii,  who  knows  but  yettr  tttdy^hip  thight 
b^  i^mn  }  fct"  4i^  that  can  flt«vafl  ibr  tac^lM^^  may 
pre^iimd'tb^re's  hopes  fof  hitostif. 

Affs.  Good.  Avf  but  cott^ih,  I  Imow  yen  ate  iny 
IHMtf,  and  would  tiot,  though  but  ih  VegktA  of  that, 
do  me  stich  aft  Injury :  besides,  Mr.  Goodvile 
knows  I  dare  trust  him.     Don*t  youy  lovfe  ? 

Good.  Trust  me!  yes,  for  if  you  don%  *ti8  all 
one— *<itedulou8  innocence !  \^Aside.^  Alas,  my  dear, 
were  I  tais  fklse  as  thou  krt  good,  thy  gcitierous  coih 
fideiice  would  shame  me  into  honesty. 

Enter  Camilla  nmning  and  squeaUitg;  Trumah 

and  Valentine  after  her. 

Cam.  For  Heaven*s  sake,  madam,  save  me!— 
Mr.  Goodvile,  *tis  safer  travelling  throi^h  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  than  entering  your  house :  had  I  not  run 
hard  for  it,  I  had  been  devoured,  that* s  certain. 

Val.  Oh,  m&dam,  are  you  betted?  it  vnll  be  to 
little  purpose ;  I  am  staunch,  and  never  change  my 
game. 

Cam.  But  when  vou  have  lost  it,  if  ftesh  start 
up,  you  can  be  as  fully  satisfied,  who  hunt  nfiore 
for  the  love  of  the  sport,  than  ibr  the  sake  of  the 
prey. 

Val.  But,  madaili,  should  you  change  to  be 
taken,  lo6k  to't ;  for  I  shatt'  touze  and  woriy  you 
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most  unmercifully^  till  I  have  revenged  myself 
verely^  for  the  pains  you. cost  me  catching. 

Cam.  Therefore  I  am  resolved  to  keep  out  of 
your  reach;  Lord!  what  would  become  of  such  a 
poor  little  creature  as  I  am^  in  the  paws  of  so  rave- 
nous an  animal  ? 

..  Tru.jhxxX  are  you  too,   I^dy^   so  wild  as  Mrs. 
Camilla  ? 

Vic.  Oh,  sir,  to  the  full!  but  I  hope  you  are  not 
so  unmerciiful  as  Mr.  Valentine. 

Tru.  No,  madam,  quite  on  the  contrary,  as  soft 
and  pliant  as  your  pillow ;  you  may  mould  me  to 
your  own  ease  and  pleasure^  which  way  you  will. 
. ,  Vic.  'Tis  strange  two  of  such  different  tempers 
should  so  well  agree :  methinks  you  look  like  two  as 
roaring,  ranting,  tory-rory  sparks  as  one  would  wish 
to  meet  withal. 

VaL  Yes,  madam,  at  the  playhouse  in  a  viacor, 
when  you  come  drest  and  prepared  for  the  en- 
i:^unter ; .  there  indeed  we  can  be  as  unanimously 
modish  and  impertinent  as  the  pertest  coxcombs^ 
them  all,  till,  like  them  too,  we  lose  our  hearts^  and 
n^ver  know  what  becomes  of  them. 

Cam.  But  the  comfort  is,  you  are  sure  to  find 
ihem  again  in  the, next  bottle. 

Mr^.  Good.  Then  drink  them  down  to  the  ladies* 
healths,  and  they  are  as  well  at  ease  as  ever  they 
-were. 

.  Tru.  Why,  you  would  not  be  so  unconscionable 
as  to  have  us  two  such  whining  crop-sick  lovers,  as 
sigh  away  their  hours,  and  write  lamentable  ditties 
to  be  sung  about  the  town  by  fools  and  bullies,  in 
taverns. 

Good.  Till  some  Smithfield .  d<^grel  taking  the 
hint,  swells  the  sonnet  to  a  ballad,  and  Cloris 
dwindles  into  a  kitcheurwench* 

Vic.  'Tis  pri^sumed  tjtjteii  ypv  are  of  that  familiar 
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tribe  that  never  make  love  but  by  contraries^  and 
rally  our  fiiults  when  you  pretend  to  admire  our 
perfectionB. 

Cam.  As  if  the  only  way  to  raise  a  good  opinion 
of  yoursel^es^  were  lo  let  us  know  how  ill  a  one 
you  have  of  us« 

Tru.  Faith,  madam,  'tis  a  hard  world,  and  when 
beauty  is  held  at  so  dear  a  rate,  'tis  the  best  way  to 
beat  down  the  market  as  much  as  we  can. 
•   VaL  But  you  shall  find,  ladies,  we'll  bid  like 
chajimen  for  all  that. 

Vic.  You  had  best  have  a  care  though,  lest  you 
over-reach  yourselves,  and  repent  of  your  purchase 
when  'tis  too  late. 

Cam.  Besides,  I  hate  a  Dutch  bargain  that's  made 
in  heat  of  wine,  for  the  love  it  raises  is  generally 
like  the  courage  it  gives,  very  extraordinaiy,  but 
very  short-Kvea. 

ijrood.  How!  madam !  have  a  care  what  you  say; 
wine  is  the  prince  of  love,  and  all  ladies  that.spieak 
against  it  forfeit  their  charter.  {  must  not  have  my 
favourite  traduced.  Boy,'  brine  some  wine,  you 
shall  prbve  its  good  effects,  ana  then  acknowledge 
it  your  friend.     We'll  drink —  . 

Cam^  Till  your  brains  are  afloat^  and  all  the  rest 
sink. 

Val.  I  find  then,  ladies,  you  have  the  like  opi- 
nion  of  our  heads,  as  you  have  of  our  hearts. 

Cam.  Really,  sir,  you  are.  much  in  the  right. 

Tru.  But  if  your  ladyship  should  be  in  the 
wrong— though  love,  like  wine,  be  a  good  refresher, 
yet  'tis  much  more  dangerous  to  be  too  busy  withd. 
And  though  now  and  then  I  may  over*heat  my  head 
with  drinking ;  yet  confound  me,  I  think  I  shall 
have  a  care  never  to  break  my  heart  with  loving. , 

Mrs.  Good.  But,  sir,  if  all  men  were  of  your 
cruel  temper,  what  would  beoome.  of  those  tender* 
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beart^d  ereatares  that  cannot  forbear  sahitiag  ye 
witii  a  biUrt  in  a  morning,  though  it  comes  witfacmt 
a  name,  and  makes  you  as  unsatisfied  as  they,  poor 
CRSBtures  I  are  themselves  ? 

Tru.  Hah,  tbk  conoems  me!  blodchead,  didl 
leaden  sot  that  I  was,  not  to  be  sensible  it  must  be 
she,  and  none  but  she  could  send  mine  this  mom- 
ing*  Well,  poor  Jack  Truman,  "look  to  thyse^ 
snares  are  laid  for  thee  ;-^but  the  virtuous  must  wdh 
fier  temptation ;  and  Heaven  knows  all  flesh  is  firail. 

Enter  Boy  witfi  wine.. 

Good.  Now,  boy,  fill  the  glasses.  •  But  before  we 

proceed,  one  thing  is  to  be  considered.     My  dear, 

ou  and  I  are  to  be  ho  man  and  wife  for  this  day, 

ut  be  as  indifierent,  and  take  as  little  notice  one  of 

another,  as  we  may  chance  to  do  seven  years  hence; 

but  at  night 

VaL  A  veiy  fair  proposal. 

Mrs.  Good.  Agreed,  sir,  if  you  will  have  it  so. 

Good.  The  wine— now  each  man  to  his  post. 

[They  separate,  Good,  to  Cam.   Vai-.  t§ 
Vict.    Trum.  to  Mas.  Goodvile. 
The  word.  [All  take  Lasses. 

Tru.  Love  and  wine. 
Good.  Pass [Tkey  drink. 

Enter  Lattice. 

Notw  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  Lettioe,  you 
must  sing  the  song  I  brought  home  toother  morn- 
ing;  for  music  is  as  great  an  enoomragement  to 
.  drinking,  as  fighting. 

Lettice  sings. 
I- 

*    How  blessed  kt  appearsy 
Tkat  ref&els  and  Imes  out  kk  ht^py  years; 
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Tkatjkrcety  fpun  on  tUl  he  Jim$H  hi$  race^ 

.  AndhmomngUfe^t  $hartf  ckoosei  living  apMe. 

To  caret  me  were  bom^  ^twere  afoU^  to  doubt  it. 

Then  kw  and  rejoice,  thereat  no  tivmg  without  it* 

II. 

Each  day  we  grow  older; 
But  as  fate  approachesy  the  hraw  still  are  bdUer; 
The  joys  of  love  with  our  youth  slide  away. 
But  yet  there  are  pleasures  that  never  decay; 
When  beauty  grows  dull,  and  our  passions  grow  coldp 
Wtne  still  hcfps  its  charms^  and  we  drink  when 
we^re  old. 


Chad.  Soy  now  show  me  an  onemy  to  diytne  bai^ 
monioNM  drinking. 

£oy.  Sir»  tny  lady  Squeimish  is  below,  jwt 
alighted  out  of  her  coach. 

Good.  Nay^  then  drinking  will  have  the  major 
foie  agaimst  it  She  is  the  most  exact  observer  of 
decorums  and  decency  alive.  But  she  is  not  alone» 
I  hope. 

Boy.  No,  sir^  there  is  Mr.  Malagene  with  her^ 
knd  wree  mone  gjentiemen ;  one  they  call  Sir  Noble 
Cliraisiey,  a  Ml  portly  gentleman. 

Tru.  That's  a  hoperal  animal,  an  elder  brother, 
nS  a  fair  estate^  and  her  kiniiman>  newlv  come  up 
tfp  town,  wtiom  her  ladyship  has  unmrtakeii  to 
polish  and  make  a  fine  gentleman. 

Vol.  *Tis .  such  a  fuibome  ovengrown  rogue !  yet 
hopes  to  be  a  fine  spark,  and  a  very  courtly  youth ; 
he  has  been  this  half  year  endeavouring  at  a  shape, 
^btch  he  kwes  eating  and  driidung  too  well  ever  to 
attain  to.  The  odier^  TU  warrant  you,  are  the 
nimble  Mr.  €aper,  and  his  polite  compamon,  Mr. 
Saunter. 

Good.  Sik^%  mnes  without  it  kcand  of  jfoobat 
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Boy*  N03  sir^  jon  gave  me  no  order  s  but  yMr 
fiddle  is  below  under  the  seat  of  the  coach. 

Cap.  Rascal,  dog,  fool ;  when  did  3^)11  ewr  know 
me  go  abroad  without  my  daiicing^shoes  ?  Btrrah> 
run  home  and  fetch  Ihem  quickly^  orI%^cut<^ 
both  your  ears^  and  have  them  ftM^^ned  to  A^  bMb 
of  those  I  have  on. 

Tm.  It  is  an  unpafrdonable  fiitik^  sir>  tliat  ymir 
boy  should  forget  your  dancing-shoes. 

Cap.  Ay^  hang  him;  blockhead,'  he  has  no  aenae; 
I  must  get  rid  of  hito  as  sbon  as  I  can :  I  W(dttld  no 
more  dance  in  a  pair  of  shoes  that  we  eomnKmly 
wear,  than  I  would  ride  a  race  in  a  pfrir  of  gam* 
bado's. 

Ladjf  Squ.  Mr.  Valentine  I  hope  is  a  better  bred 
gentleman,  than  to  leave  his  mistress  for  wine.  I 
hear,  sir,  there  .is  a  love  between  you  and  madam 
Camilla  ?  thou  monster  of  perjury.  [Jo  Val. 

Val.  Faiths  m^dam,  you  are  much  in  rae  rigllt; 
there  is  abundaifee'  of  \m^  t>n  my  side^  btrt  I  can 
"find  veiy  little  in  ti^rs :  if  ybur  ladyship  would  bat 

stand  mv  fHend  upon  this  bccasion; I  think 

this  is  civil. 

Lady  Squ.  VM  swear  sir,  you  are  a  most  obliging 
person—ladies  and  sallants^  poor  Mr.  Valentine  h«e 
IS  fallen  in  love,  and  has  desired 'me  t»he  his  advo- 
cate :  who  could  withstand  diat  eye,  that  lip,  that 
shape  and  mein,  besides  a  thousand  graces  in  eveiy 
thing  he  does  ?  Oh  lovely  Camilla !  guard,  gaara 
your  heart ;  but  FU  swear,  if  it  were  my  own  case, 
1  doubt  I  should  not**^ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Val.  Madam  ?  what  means  all  this  ? 

Good.  Poor  Ned  Valentine  I 

Tru.  Tis  but  what  I  told  him  he  must  look  for : 
but  stay,  there  is  more  yet  coming. 

Lady  Squ.  Nay,  this  is  not  half  what  thou  art  to 
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wpcict  s  .11)  bwpt  thee  wors^  than  thy  ill  geoiiia» 
take  all  opportunities  to  expoM  thy  folly  and  fUMt 
iKml  every  where»  till  I  mve  osMe  tbee  as  ridicu- 
kms  to  oar  whple  sm,  as.  thou  art  odious  to  me. 

Vol.  But  has  ^ur  ladyship  no  meicy?  will 
nothing  hut  my  rum  appeeAe.yoa?  why  should  you 
choose  by  your  malioe  to  expose  your  decay  of 
yeim^  and  l^^  ope»  your  poor  lover's  foUiea  to  all, 
heicalMe  you  owjld  io^prove  them  to  your  own  use 
no  longer  ?  lApproachu. 

Laj^S^^^  Coixie  not  near  ine,  traitor — ^Ijord^ 
madam  Camilla,  how  can  you  he  4o  oruel  (  see,  see, 
haw  wild^  be  loftlv ;  fi)r.  He8:ven*9«sake  have  a  care 
^  biin ;  I  fear  he  is  distempered  in.hts  ntind :  what 

Iniy  'tis  so  hcq^teful  a  gentleman  should  rnn  mad  fov 
ove, — ha,  ha^  ha  I 

,  Mr^  Gwi*  DoHur? asadam^  howeanyou  qwMn 
Vakintino;  ao }  'tia  ennngh  to  put  him  out  of  humour^ 
and  spoil  him  for  be^ng  good  company  all  tbei  day 
aftwitt 

isdjfS^tk^  Qk.iiord,  madam,  'tis  the  goeatesi 
plmw^  tQ  me  io^  the.  world ;  let  me  dm^.  but  I  love 
to  i^ly  a  bashful  youi^f  loyer,  and  put  him^  out  of 
eounl^nanoe  at  my  hearty 

Smnk.  Ha>  ha»  ha  2  and  Til  sjv^ear  the  devil  med 
all's  in  her  wit,  when  she  sets.an*U  Poor  Ned 
Vi^ntin^I  Lord,  how  sillily  he  looks! 

Cap^  Ay>  and  would  fain  he  angry  if  he  knew  ibul 

Vi$l  Hark  you,  cox^omh^  I  can  be  angrjri.  very 
an^y,  d*ye  mark  me  ? 

Cium.  No,  but,  sir,  don't  be  in  a  passion ;  my 
lady  will  have  her  humour ;  but  she's  a  very  good 
woman  at  the  bottom  • 

VM.  Very  likely,  sir. 

Mil^*  Good.  Now,  madam,  if  your  ladyship  thinks 
ftti  we'll  withdraw  and  leave  the  gentleroen  to  tbem^ 
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selves  a  little ;  only  Mr.  Caper  and  Mr.  Saunter 
must  do  us  the  honour  of  their  company. 

Saun.  Say  you  so,  madam  ?  >  I'faith  and  you  shall 
have  it.  Come,  Caper,  we  are  the  men  for  the 
ladies,  I  s6e  that—" ^hey  boys ! 

Lady  Squ.  Oh  dear!  and  sweet  Mr.  Saunter  shall 
oblige  us  with  a  song. 

Saun.  O  madam,  ten  thousand,  ten  thousand  if 
you  please.  I'll  swear  I  believe  I  could  sing  all  day 
and  all  night,  and  never  be  weary. 

fFhen  Phillis  watcKd  her  harmless  sheep^ 
Not  one  poor  lamb^  8^c. 

[Exit  Sauktbr,  Caper,  and  Ladies. 

Good.  A  happy  riddance  this ;  now^  gentlemen, 
for  one  bottle  to  entertain  our  noble  friend  and  new 
acquaintance.  Sir  Noble  Clumsey. 

Clum.  Really,  gallants,  I  mQst  b^  your  paidoo^ 
I  dare  not  drink,  for  I  have  but  a  very  weak  brain, 
sir,  and  my  head  won*t  bear  it. 

Tru.  On,  surely  that  honourable  bulk  could  never 
be  maintained  with  thin  regular  diet  and  small  beer. 

Clum.  I  must  confess^  sir,  I  am  something  plump  ; 
but  a  little  fat  is  comely;  I  would  not  be  too  lean. 

Mala.  No,  by  no  means,  my  dear,  thou  hast  an 
heroic  face,  which  well  becomes  this  noble  port  and 
fulness  of  thy  body. 

Val.  Goodvile,  we  have  a  suit  to  you :  here  is 
Malagene  has  been  some  time  in  a  cloud ;  for  this 
once  receive  him  into' good  grace  and  favour  again. 

Mala.  Faith,  Goodvile,  do,  for  without  any  more 
words,  I  love  thee  with  all  my  heart — ^faith  and 
troth,  give  me  thy  hand. 

'  Good.  But,  sir,  should  I  allow  you  ray  counte- 
nance, you  would  be  very  drunk,  very  rude,  and 
very  unmannerly,  I  fear. 

Mala.  Drunk,  sir,  I  scorn  your  words ;  Fd  have 
you  know  I  han't  been  drunk  this  week ;  no,   I  am 
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the  son  of  a  whore  if  I  won't  be  very  sdber.  Thk 
noble  knight  shall  be  securily  for  my  good  behavi-' 
our.    Wilt  thou  not,  knight  ? 

Clum.  Sir,  you  are  a  person  altogether  a  stranger 
to  me ;  and  I  nave  sworn  never  to  be  bound  for  any 
man^ 

Tru.  But^  Sir  Noble,  you  are  obliged  in  honour 
to  serve  a  gentleman  and  your  friend, 

Cbm.  ^y  you  so,  sir?  obliged  in  honour?  I 
am  satisfied.  Sir,  this  gentleman  is  my  friend  and 
acquaintance,  and  whatsoever  he  says  FU  stand  to. 

Mala.  Hark  thee,  son  of  Mars,  thou  art  a  knight 
already,  I'll  marry  thee  to  a  ladv  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  have  thee  made  a  lord. 

Good.  Boy,  the  wine,  give  Sir  Noble  his  glass. — 
Gentiemen,  Sir  Noble's  lady's  health. 

Clum.  Od's  my  life.  111  drink  that  though  I  die 
for't.  Gallantis,  I  have  a  lady  in  this  head  of  mihe, 
and  that  you  shall  find  anon.  By  my  troth,  I 
think  this  be  a  glass  of  good  wine. 

F^a/.  Say  you  so  ?  take  the  other  glass  then.  Sir 
Noble. 

Clum.  ^Yote  George,  and  so  I  will.  Pox  on't, 
let  it  be  a  brimmer:  Gentlemen,  God  save  the 
king. 

Mala.  Well  said,  my  lovely  man  of  might.  His 
worship  grows  good  company. 

Tru^  Sir  Noble,  you  are  a  great  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Caper  and  Mr.  Saunter ;  they  are  men  of 
pretty  parts. 

Clurri.  Oh  sir^  the  finest  persons ^the  most 

obliging,  well-bred,  complaisant,  modish  gentlemen : 
they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  ladies  in  town,  and 
are  men  of  fine  estates. 

Tru.  This  rogue  is  one  of  those  earthly  mongrels 
that  knows  the  value  of  nothing  but  a  good  estate^ 
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and  loves  a  fellow,  with  a  great  deal^of  land  and  a 
title,  tiioii^  his.  grand&ther  were  a  Uacksinitk* 

Clum.  How  say  you,  sir,,  a  good  estate?  odd'» 
heart,  give  me  the  other  glass,  I  have  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

Mala.  Say'st  thou  so  ?  boy,  bring  more  wine  $ 
wine  in  abundance,  sirrah,  d  ye  hear  r  Frank  Good- 
vile,  thou  see*8t  I  am  free,  for  faith  I  hate  oere^ 
mony,  and  would  fidn  make  the  knight  merry. 

Good.  Malagene,  it  shall  be  your  task;  drink 
him  up  histily,  and  when  that's  dcme,  we'll  bring 
him  to  my  lady  his  cousin,  it  may  make  some 
sports 

Val.  A  very  good  proposal. 

Mala.  Say  no  more  v  thy  word's  a  law,  and  it 
shall  be  done.  Come,  bear  up,  my  histy  limb  of 
honour,  and  hang  sobriety. 

*  Clum*  Ay,  so  say  I,  hang  sobriety*— -^ckdc^ 
whore,  rant,  roar,  swear,  make  a  noise^  and  all  thats 
but  be  honest,  do'st  hear,  be  honest. 

Tru.  I  would  very  fain  be  so  if  I  could ;  but  the 
damned  billet  this  morniqg  went  out  of  my  head. 
Well,  madam  Ooodvile,  if  apy  mischief  comes  on*t, 
'tis  your  own  fault,  not  mine.  I  did  not  strike  first, 
^nd  there's  an  end  on't.  [Music  withuL 

Enter  Lbtticb. 

Let.  Sir,  the  fiddles  are  ready,  and  the  ladies  de- 
sire your  company.  Mr.  Truman,  my  la^  wanli 
you. 

Tru,  Say'st  thou  so  ?  I  thank  thee  for  tbr  news 
with  all  my  heart.  The  devil  i  see  will  get  l»e  befc* 
ter  on't,  and  there  is  no*  resisting. 

Let.  Sir  Noble,  my  Lady  Squeamish  sent  me  to 
tell  you  she  wants  your  cotnpany  to  dance. 

Clum.  Tell  her  I  am  busy  about  a  grand  a&ir  of 


the  natioin/  and  cunnot  coitle.^^Daiice !  I  look  Klt^ 
a  dancer  indeed !  but  these  women  will  be  always 
putfeingHifd  6n  more  than  we  can  do  ■  'Boy,  give 
me  more  wine. 

Gctod.  Malagene/ remember^  and  i]^eidxf>edition. 

[Exeunt  Good.  Tftu.  Val.  Let. 

Chtm.  jSirrah)  do  yon  know  me?  I  am  a  knight; 
and  here*s  a  health  to  all  the  whores  in  Christendom. 

Mata.  Not  forgetting  aTl  the  ladies  within.  Now 
we  are  atone  I  may  talk.  [Drinks. 

Cimm.  So,  thereV  for  yoO',  cfo  you  see  ?  iBreaks 
a  glass."]  Sirrah,  dorft  you  lo<^  scurvily ;  I  haw 
money  in  my  pocket,  you  must  know  that.-— Bring 
us  more  wine. — Malagene^  thou  art  a  pretty  fettow  ; 
dost  thou  love  me  ?  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  will  delute 
thy  under  Ijjp.  (Staggers. 

Mala.  Ha,  whafs  the  meaning  of  this  r  I  doubt 
I  shall  almost  be  dmnk  as  soon  as  the  knight.  Sir 
Noble,  canst  thou  whore  ? 

Clu^.  How,  whoi^e !  what  a  question's  there  ? 
Thou  shalll  be  my  pimp,  and  FU  prefer  thee. 

Mifkt.  What  a  rascal  this  knig¥kt  id ;  |  hat^e 
kikw^  as>  worthy  a  person  as  himself  a  pimp,  and 
one  that  thought  it  no  blemish  to  his  honour  neither. 

[^Aside. 

Enter  Lady  Saueamish  at  the  door. 

Clum.  Hah,  my  lady  cousin ! — Faith,  madam, 
you  see  I  am  at  it.  • 

Mala.  The  deviFs  in  it,  I  think ;  we  could  no 
Moner  talk  of  whores,  but  «be  must  come  in,  with  a 
pox  to  her  I  Madam ,  your  ladyship's  inoist  bumble 
servaiit. 

Lady  Squ^  Oh,  odious  T  insu&rable!  who  would 
have  thoiaght,  coas^in,  yoif*  would  have  served  me  so. 
-'^-Fough,  btyw  he  stinks  of  wine,  I  can  smell  him 
hitber^-^How  ^\mt  yon  the  patience  to  bear  the 

VOL.  I.  U 
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noise  of  fiddles^    and   spend  your  time   in  nasty 
drinking? 

,  Clum*  Hum !  'tis  .  a  good  creature :  lovely  lady, 
thou  shalt  take  thy  glass. 

Lady  Sou.  Uh  gud;  murder!  I  had^ rather  you 
had  ofierea  me  a  toad. 

Clum.  Then^  Malagene,  here's  a  health  to  my 
kdy  cousin's  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

[Drinks  and  breaks  the  glass^ 

Lady  Squ.  Lord,  dear  Mr.  Malagene,  what's  that  ? 

Mala.  A  certain  place^  madam,  in  Greece,  much 
talked  of  by  the  ancients ;  the  noble  gentleman  it 
well  read. 

Lady  Squ.  Nay,  he's  an  ingenious  person,  FU 
assure  you. 

Clum.  Now,  lady  bright,  I  am  wholly  thy  slave  i 
give  me  thy  hand,  I'll  go  straight  and  begin  my 
grandmother's  kissing  dance ;  but  first  deign  me  ttie 
private  honour  of  thy  lip. 

Lady  Squ.  Nay,  fie.  Sir  Noble  I  how  I  hate  yon 
how !  for  shame,  be  not  so  rude :  I  swear  you  are 
quite  spoiled.  Get  you  gone,  you  good-natured  toad 
you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE   I. 

Enter  Goodvile  a  little  heated, 

.  Good.  Wh^t  a  damned  chicken-brained  fellow  am 
I  grown  ?  If  I  but  dip  my  bill  I  am  ^ddy.  Now  am 
I  as  hot-headed  with  my  bare  two  bottles,  as  a  drunken 
Wtice  on  a  holiday.  Truman  marries  Victoria, 
that's  resolved  on ;  and  so  one  care  is  over.  But 
then  Camilla !  how  shall  I  get  possession  of  her.-^ 
Well^  my  mind  misgives  me,  I  shall  do  something 
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may  eall  my  discretion  in  question ;  atnd  yet  I  can't 
avoid  it..  Camilla  I  do  love^  and  must  bare  her,  come 
.wjiat  will  on;*t ;  and  no  time  so  fit  to  begin  the  enter- 
pHze  as  this  ;^  she  may  make  a  goo4  wife  for  Valen- 
tin^'for  all  that 

Enter  Truman  and  Valentine.     Music. 

Fie,  gentlemen,  without  the  ladies !  did  you  quit 
champagne  for  this  ?  Faith  I  begin  to  despair  of 
you,  and  doubt  you  are  grown  as  weak  lovers  as 
drinkers. 

Tru.  Goodvile,  thou  hast  no  conscience;  a  de- 
cayed cavalier  captain  that  drinks  joumey-woijc 
under  a  deputy-lieutenant  in  the  country,  is  not  able 
to  keep  thee  company.  Two  bottles,  as  I  take  it,  is 
no  su^  trifling  matter. 

Good.  Oh  but  r  hate  to  be  baulked,  and  a  friend  that 
leaves  me  at  two  bottles,  is  as  unkind  as  a  mistress 
that  jilts  me  when  I  thought  I  had  made  sure  of  the 
business.  But,  gallants,  how  stand  the  ai&irs  g£  love  ? 
Truman,  is  Victoria  kind  ?  I  question  not  your  friend- 
ship in  the  matter,  but  trust  the  honour  of  my  fiimily 
in  your  hands. 

Val.  He  little  thinks  Trumw  h  irtfcritied  of  all, 
and  no  longer  a  stranger  on  what.score.fae  i&  so  won- 
drous civil.  But  lam  mistaken^  if  he  be  behind 
with  him  in  kindness  long.  [^^kfe« 

Tru.  A  pox  on't,  I  am  afraid  this  marriage^  will 
never  agree  with  me;  raethinks  the.  v^ry. thought 
on*t  goes  a  little  against  my  stomadi.  Like  a  young 
thief,  though  I,  have  some  itching  :to  be  at  it,  yet  I 
am  loth  to  venture  what-  may.  follow.  •  -  ■ 

Good.  Well,  I'U  go  in  and  better  prepare  Victoria : 
in  the  mean  time  believe  it  only  my.  ambition  tp 
be  as  well  allied  in  blood  as, friendship,  to  ;so  good 
and  generous  a  person  as  Truman.     1  /  ;£^nV. 

u2 
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Tru.  What  a  damned  creature  man  is !  Yaleti* 
tine,  ditkt  thou  believe  this  fellow  cookl  be  a  viOioii  r 

Val.  I  must  confess  it someliiing surprises  me; 
he  might  have  found  out  a  fitter  person  to  put  hia 
mistress  upon,  than  his  friend.  Uut  how  the  devil 
got  you  the  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Tru.  Faith  Fll  tell  thee ;  for  I  think  I  am  no  way 
obliged  to  oonceal  it — his  wife,  even  his  very  mfe, 
itold  me  all. 

Val.  I  be^n  to  sospcct  that  Mrs.  Goodvile  has 
no  ill  opinion  of  you ;  I  observed  something  but  now 
very  obliging  towards  you ;  besides^  when  a  woman 
begins  to  betray  her  husband^s  secrets,  *tis  a  certain 
sign  she  has  a  mind  to  communicate  very  important 
ones  of  her  own. 

Tru.  Valentine,  no  more  of  that ;  thourh  it  would 
be  a  rare  revenge  to  make  a  cuckold  of  mk  smiling 
rogue; 

Val.  Tis  fifty  times  better  than  cutting  his  throat; 
that  were  to  do  him  more  honom*  than  he  d( 


'  •  « 

Enter  Majjlqks^. 

Mala.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  the  rarest  sport'— ^-*-Jack  Tru- 
itian,  Ned  Valentine. 

Tm.  Why,  what*s  the  matter?  Where? 

Mala.  Yonder's  my  rogue  of  a  Knight,  as  drank 
as  a  porter ;  and  faith.  Jack,  I  am  but  little  better. 

Vat.  Dear  sir,  and  what  of  all  this  ? 

Mala.  Why  with  a  bottle  under  his  ann>  and  a 
beer-glass  in  nis  band,  I  set  him  full  drive  at  niy 
Lady  Squeamish ;  for  nothing  else  but  to  make  ous- 
chief,  Ned — nothing  else  in  the  worM  ;  for  cvciy 
body  knows  I  am  the  worst-natured  fellow  breathing: 
*tis  my  way  of  wit. 

Val.  D6  you  love  nobody  then  ? 

Mala.  No,  not  I ;  yes,a  pox  on\  I  love  you  well 
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enou^^  because  you  are  a  rogue  I  have  koown  a 
good  while.  Though  should  I  take  the  least  pre- 
jiidice  against  you,  I  could  not  afibrd  you  a  good 
word  behind  your  back  for  my  heart. 

Tru*  Sir»  we  are  much  obliged  to  you  :  'tis  a  sign 
the  rogue  is  drunk  that  he  spc^Eiks  truth. 

Maia.  1  tell  you  what  I  did  t'other  day :  faith 
*tis  aa  good  a  jeat  as  ever  you  heard. 

V4il»  VnYj  m,  do. 
.  Aiala.  Why,  walking  alone,  a  lame  fellow  fol- 
lowed'me  and  asked  my  charity,  (which  by  the  way 
was  a  pretty  proposition  to  me.)  Being  in  one  of 
my  witty  merry  fits,  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  119  that  condition  ?  The  poor  fellow  shook  his 
bead,  and  told  me  h^  was  bom  so.  .  But  how  d*ye 
think  I  served  him  ? 

VaL  Nay,  the  devil  knows. 

Mala.  I  showed  my  parts  I  think ;  for  I  tripped 
up  both  his  wooden  legs,  and  walked  off  gravely 
about  my  business. 

Tru.  And  this  you  say  is  your  way  of  wit  ? 

Mala.  Aye  altogether,  this  and  mimickry.  Fm 
a  very  good  mimic ;  I  can  act  Punchinello,  Scare* 
mouchio,  Harlequin,  Prince  Prettyman,  or  any 
thing.    I  can  act  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow! 

Val.  The  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow ! 

Mala.  Aye,  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow,  so  I 
say — Nay,  more  than  that,  I  can  act  a  sow  and  pigs, 
sausages  a-brcHling,  a  shoulder  of  mutton  a-roastmg : 
I  can  act  a  fly  in  a  honey^pot 

Tru.  That  indeed  must  be  the  effect  of  very  cu- 
rious obsen^ation. 

Mala.  No,  hang  it,  I  never  make  it  niy  business 
to  observe  any  thing ;  that  is  mechanic,  pnt  all  this 
I  do ;  you  shall  see  me  if  you  will.  But  here  cornea 
her  ladyship  and  Sir  Noble. 
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Enter  Lady  Sgiueamish  and  Sir  Noble  Clvmsey. 

Lady  Squ.  Oh^  dear  Mr.  Truman,  rescue  me. 
Nay,  Sir  Noble,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

Clum.    I  tell  thee,  lady,  I  must   embrace   thy 
lovely  body :  sir,  do  you  know  me !  I  am  Sir  Noble 
Clumsey :  I  am  a  rogue  of  an  estate,  and  I  live 
Do  you  want  any  money  ?  I  have  fifty  pounds. 

Val.  Nay,  good  Sir  Noble,  none  of  your  genero- 
sity, we  beseech  you.    The  lady,  the  lady.  Sir  Noble, 

Clum*  Nay,  'tis  all  one  to  me  if  you  won't  take 
it,  there  it  is.  .Hang  money,  my  father  was  an 

alderman. 

Mala.  Tis  pity  good  guineas  should  be  spoiled. 
Sir  Noble,  by  your  leave.       [^Picks  up  the  guineas. 

Clum.  But,  sir,  you  will  not  keep  my  money  ? 
,    Mala.  Oh,  hang  money,  sir,  your  father  was  an 
alderman. 

Clum.  Well,  get  thee  gone  for  an  arch  wag — I 
do  but  sham  all  this  while — but  by  dad  he's  pare 
company. 

Tru.  Was  there  ever  such  a  blockhead  !  Noiv  has 
he  nevertheless  a  mighty  opinion  of  himself,  and 
thinks  all  this  wit  and  pretty  discourse. 

Clum.  Lady,  once  more  I  say  be  civil,  and  come 
kiss  me ;  I  shall  ravish  else,  I  shall  ravish  mightily. 

Val.  Well  done.  Sir  Noble,  to  her,  never  spare. 

Laify  Sou.  I  may  be  even  with  you  though  for  all 
Ais,  Mr.  Valentine :  nay,  dear  Sir  Noble :  Mr.  Tru- 
man, I'll  swear  he'll  put  me  into  fits. 

Clum.  No,  but  let  me  salute  tlie  hem  of  thy  gar- 
ment.    Wilt  thou  marry  me  ?  [^Kneels. 

Mala.  Faith,  madam,  do  let  me  make  the  match. 

Lady  Squ.  Let.  me  die,  Mr.  Malagene,  you  are  a 
strange  man,  and  I'll  swear  have  a  great  deal  of  wit. 
Lord,  why  don't  you  write  r    . 
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Mala.  Write?  I  thank  your  ladjrsbip  ibr  that 
with  all  my  heart.  No,  I  have  a  finger  in  a  lampoon 
or  so  sometimes,  that's  alL 

Tru.  But  he  can  act. 

Lady  Squ.  Til  swear,  ami  so  he  does^  better  than 
any  one  upon  our  theatres  ;  I  have  seen  him«  Oh, 
the  English  comedians  are  nothing,  not  comparable 
to  the  French  or  Italian :  besides.  We  t^nt  poets. 

Clwn.  VtietB !  why  Fm  a  poet.  '  I  have  written 
three  acts 'of  a  play,  and  have  named  it  already.  *Ti8 
to  be  a  tragedy. 

ZiOdy  Squ.  Oh,  cousin,  if  you  undertake  to  write 
a  tragedy,  take  my  counsel.  Be  sure  to  say  soft 
melting  tender  things  in  it  that  may  be  moving,  and 
make  your  ladies'  characters  virtuous  whate*er  you  do. 

Clum.  Moving !  why,  I  can  never  read  it  myself 
but  it  makes  me  laugh  :  Well,  *tis  the  prettiest  plot^ 
and  so  full  of  waggery. 

Lafiy  Sou.  Oh  ridiculous!  , 

Mala.  .But,  knight,  the  title,  knight,  the  title. 

Clum.  Why  let  me  see ;  *tis  to  be  called,  Tho 
Merry  Conceits  of  Liove ;  or  The  Life  and  Death  of 
the  £mperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  the  Humours 
of  his  Dog  Bobadillo. 

Jkfala.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Vol.  But,  Sir  Noble,  this  sounds  more  like  a 
comedy. 

Clum.  Oh,  but  I  have  resolved  it  shall  be  a  tra- 
gedy, because  Bobadillo's  to  be  killed  in  the  play. 
Comedy!  no,*  I  scorn  to  write  comedy.  I  know 
several  that  can  squirt  comedy. — I'll  tell  you  morQ 
of  this  when  I  am  sober. 

Lady  Squ.  But,  dear  Mr.  Malagene,  won't  you  let 
us  see  you  act  a  little  something  of  Harlequin  i  Vl\ 
swear  you  do  it  so  naturally,  it  males  me  think  I  aiti 
at  the  Louvre  or  Whitehall  all  the  time.  [Mal.  acts.'] 
O   Lord,  don*t,  don't,   neither  •   I'll   swear  you'll 
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9i9)ce  tfie  burst     Wfts  tb^  ever  any  thing  30  plea- 
sant? 

Tru.  Was  ever  any  thing  so  affected  and  lidicii^ 
lous  ?  Her  whole  Ufe  sure  is  a  continued  scene  of 
linpertinence.  Whait  a  damned  creature  is  a  decayed 
womauy  witb  all  the  exiquisite  silliness  and  vanity  of 
her  aez,  yet  nooe  of  the  charms ! 

[Malagene  Bpeaks  in  PanchiaeUo*s  voice. 

J^ady  Squ^  O  Lord^  that,  that ;  that  is  a  yleasvre 
intolerable.  Well^  let  me  die  if  I  can  hold  out  any 
longer.  Pray  Mr.  Malagene,  how  long  have  yoii 
beim  in.  love  with  Mrs.  Tawdry  the  actress  ? 
;  Mala*'  Ever  since  your  Ladyship  has  been  off 
from  the  hooks  with  Mr.  Valentine. 

[In  his  own  voice  aiaud. 

Lady  Sou.  Uh !  gud,  I  always  thought  Mr.  Afala- 
g^ne  bad  oeen  better  bred  than  to  u|)braid  me  with 
any  such  base  thing  to  my  face,  whatever  he  might 
say  of  me  behind  my  back  :  but  there  is  no  honoar^ 
no  civility  in  the  world,  that  I  am  satisfied  of. 

Val.  Can  your  ladyship  take  any  thing  ill  from 
Mr.  Malagene  ?  A  woman  should  bear  with  the  un* 
lueky  jerks  of  her  buffoon  or  coxcomb,  as  well  as 
with  the  ill  manners  of  her  mojdkey  sometimes :  the 
fools  and  rascals  your  sex  delights  in,  ought  to  have 
the  privilege  of  saying,  as  well  as  they  have  of  doing, 
any  thing. 

Lady  Sgu.  Which  you  men  of  wit  (as  you  think 
yourselves  I)  are  very  angry  you  should  be  debarred 
of:  L0rd,  what  pity  'tis  your  good  parts  should  be 
your  misfortune* 

Val.  Aye,  madam,  I  feel  the  curse  of  it :  I  who 
hi[d  just  sense  enough  to  fell  in  love  with  so  much 
b^uty  and  merit^  yet  could  not  be  able  to  keep  the 
paradise  I  was  so  happily  possessed  of. 

Lady  Squ.  This  malice  and  ilUnature  shall  not 
(erve  your  turn ;  I  shiiU  know  all  your  proceedings 
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and  intrigues  with  GaiiiiUa>  sM»d  be  reyeii^ed  on  jrour 
love  to  her,  for  all  the  affronts  and  injuries  you  haw 
done  to  mine. 

Enter  Caper  and  Saunter, 

Cap.  Oh  dear  madam,  we  are  utterly  undone  for 
want  of  your  ladyship's  cosupany  Til  vow.  Madam 
Goodyile  is  coming  with  the  fiddles  to  wait  on  ytes 
here*  [Cuts  idckmardb. 

Clum.  Bif,  are  you  a  dancingnnaster^  you  md 
very  nimble,  methiuks* 

C4^»  Aye,  sir>  I  hate  to  stand  still.  But,  Sir  Noble, 
I  thought  you  had  knowo  me,  I  doubt  you  may  bo 
a  little  orertakeo ;  faith,  dear  heart,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  so  merry. 

Clum^.  Yes,  I  do  love  dearly  to  be  drunk  once  a 
yew  or  sOf  *tis  good  for  my  bodily  health.  But  4o 
you  never  drink  ? 

C4^0  No,  Sir  Noble,  that  is  not  my  province  you 
kfiow :  I  miod  dancing  akogetber. 

Clwn^  Nor  you  ?  can't  you  drink,  ha  ? 

Saun.  No,  I  make  love  and  sing  to  ladies. 

Clum*  Whores  to  my  knowledge,  errant  rank 
common  whores.  A  pox  oa  your  woman  of  <]uality 
that  you  carried  me  to  in  the  Mall. 

Tru.  Why^  what  wds  the  matt«',  Sir  Noble. 

Clum.  By  yea,  and  by  nay,  a  foul  overgrown 
strumpet,  with  a  running  bawd  instead  of  a  waiting- 
woman,  a  ^cat  deal  of  paint,  variety  of 'old  clothes, 
and  nothing  to  eat. 

Zady  Sgu.  O  dear,  let  me  die,  if  that  was  not  extra- 


Viagantly  pleasant. 


£Lffit  Lapy  SautiAitfisH. 


Tru.  I  believe  Sir  Noble  is  much.ia  the  right ; 
for  J  never  oaoie  near  these  giddy  intriguing  bloek- 
heads,  but  they  were  talking  of  love  and  ladies ;  nor 
ever  inet  with  a  hackney  stripping  wliore  that  did 
not  know  thoiDf 
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Cap*  Ned  Valentine,  I  have  a  kindness  to  heg  of 
you. 

Val.  Sir,  you  may  command  me  any  thing. 

Cap.  Wby^  you  must  know  I  am  in  love  with 
Camilla. 

Val.  Very  good. 

Capi  Now  I  would  have  you  speak  to  Frank  Good- 
vile  not  to  make  love  to  her  as  he  does,  i'faith  I  can*t 
bear  it:  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  on't,  I  intend  to 
marry  her ;  I  catched  Him  at  it  but  now :  faith  it 
made  my  heart  ache,  never  stir  if  it  did  not. 

Vali  In  troth,  sir,  'tis  very  uncivil.  Truman,  this 
Goodvile  has  a  mind  to  oblige  us  both :  he*s  pro- 
viding a  Wife  for  me  too  as  fast  as  he  can.  Camilla's 
his  quarry  now,  I  understand,  and  by  that  time  be 
has  played  as  hiv  a  gBme  with  her  as  he  has  done 
with  your  mistress  Victona,  I  may  stand  fair  to  pot 
in  for  the  rubbers. 

Tru.  Valentine,  thou  art  upon  too  sure  grounds 
for  him  there ;  Camilla  has  both  too  much  wit  and 
virtue,  and  each  with  as  little  affectation  as  the 
other. 

.  Val.  Jack,  after  this  I  cannot  but  be  very  free 
with  you.  I  know  there  is  some  love  hatching  be- 
tween you  and  his  wife :  both  our  revenge  lies  in  thy 
hands  ;  and  if  thou  dost  not  thyself  and  me  jostice, 
I'll  disown  thee  for  ever. 

Tru.  See  where  he  t!omes,  with  a  heart  as  gay 
and  light,  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  honesty  in  it 

Enter  Goodvile  singing.  ' 

fVhen  beauty  can't  movcj  and  our  passions  grow 

cold. 
Wine  still  keeps  its  charms^  and  we  drink  when  wire 

old. 
Good.         Jack  Truman,  yonder  have  I  and  Vic- 
toria been  laughing  at  thee  till  we  were  weary.   She 
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swears  thou  art  so  very  modesty  she  would  not  for 
all  the  world  marry  thee  for  fear  of  spoiling  that 
virtue. 

.  Tru.  Nay^  then,  I  doubt  I  have  lost  her  for  ever ; 
for  if  she  complains  of  my  modesty,  she  has  found 
a  fault  which  I  never  thought  I  had  been  guilly  of 
before. 

Good.  But  that  is  a  quality,  which  though  they 
hate  ever  so  much  in  a  gallant,  they  are  apt  for  many 
reasons  to  value  in  a  husband  :  fear  not,  dissimula- 
tion is  the  natural  adjunct  of  their  sex ;  and  I  would 
no  more  despair  of  a  woman,  though  she  swore  she 
hated  me,  than  I  would  believe  her  though  she  swore 
she  loved  me. 

» 

Enter  Lady  SauEAMisH  and  the  rest  of  the  conh 

panjf  with  thejiddles. 

Lcidjf  Squ.  Oh  a  country  dance,  a  country  dance  I 
Mr.  Caper,  where  are  you  ?  you  shall  dance  with 
Madam  Camilla.  Mr.  Saunter,  wait  on  Victoria. 
Mr.  Goodvile,  your  humble  servant.  Dear  Mn 
Truman,  won't  you  oblige  me  ?  Madam  Goodvile-*-t 
ha,  ha,  ha :  TU  swear  I  had  utterly  forgotten  Mr.. 
ValenUne. 

Val.  Your  ladyship  knows  me  to  be  a  civil  per- 
son, if  you  please,  1*11  keep  good  orders. 

\aII  take  out  the  Women. 

Mala.  Faitti,  Ned,  do,  and  FU  keep  the  music 
in  tune :  away  with  it.  [^Munc  plajfs^  Hold,  hold-— 
what  insufferable  rascals  are  these  ?  why  ye  scurvy, 
thrashing,  scraping  mongrels,  yeimake  a  worse  noise 
than  cramped  hedgehogs.  An  old  gouty  dancing- 
master  that  teaches  to  dance  with  his  spectacles  on, 
makes  better  music  on*  his  cracked  kit— '— 'Sdeath 
ye  dogs,  can't  you  play  now  as  a  gentleman  sings  ? 
ha  ?     ■  ■■*         ♦ 

.QoOd.  Sir,  will  you  never  leave  this  nauseous  -hu-* 
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mour  of  yours  ?  I  can  never  be  with  you  but  I  mutt 
be.  forced  to  use  you .  ill,  or  endure  the  perpetual 
torment  of  your  impertinence. 
.  Mala*  Well^  sir,  I  have  doiie^  sir,  I  have  done : 
but  'tis  very  hard  a. man  can't  be  permitted  to  sioir 
bis  parts.  'Sdeaih,  Frank,  dost  thou  Ihink  then 
understandest  music  ? 

.  Good*  Sir,  I  understand  it  so  wdl,  that  1  won't 
have  it  interrupted  in  my  company  by  you. 
-  Mala.  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart ;  I  never 
bought  you  bad  understood  any  thing  brfore  'I 
think  there  I  was  pretty  even  with  yon« 
,  Good.  Sauciness  and  ill  manners  are  so  modi  your 
province,  that  nothing  but  kicking  is  fit  for  yoo. 

Mala.  Sir,  you  may  use  your  pleasure;  but  I 
care  no  more  for  being  sicked,  than  you  do  for  kick- 
ing. But  pr'ythee,  Frank,  why  should  you  be  out 
of  humour  so?  The  devil  take  me,  if  I  shall  not  give 
thee  such  a  jerk  presently,  will  make  thee  angry  in- 
deed. 

Zadjf  Squ.  Lord,  Mr.  Goodvile,  how  can  you  be 
so  ill-natured  ?  FlI  swear,  Mr.  Malagene  is  in  the 
right.  These  people  have  no  manners  in  the  least, 
play  not  at  all  to  dancing:  but  I*  vow  he  himselJF 
sings  a  tune  extreme  prettily. 

Good.  Death,  hell,  and  the  devil,  how  am  I 
teazed !  I  shall  have  no  opportunity  to  pursue  my 
business  with  Camilla :  I  must  remove  this  trouble- 
some coxcomb,  and  that  perhaps  may  put  a  stop  at 
least  to  her  impertinence.  [Aside. 

Lady  Squ.  Mr.  Tmiman,  Mr.  Goodvile,  and  ladies, 
I  beseech  you  do  me  the  favour  to  hear  Mr.  Mala- 
gene  sing  a  Scotch  song :  I'll  swear  I  am  a  strai^ 
admirer  of  Scotch  songs,  they  are  the  prettiest, 
soft,  melting,  gentle,  harmless  things 

Saun.  By  dad,  and  so  they  are. — In  January 

[Singi. 
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VU*  DediTier  ufe  I  a  Sootdi  mng  I  I  hate  it  worst 
than  a  Scotch  bagpiiie,  wfaicb  eren  the  heart  are 
grown  weary  of,  and  have  better  music.  I  wish  I 
could  see  huet  ladyship  dance  a  Scotch  jig  to  one  of 
them. 

.,  Mala.  I  must  needs  b^  your  ladyship^s  pardon, 
I  have  feiteotteii  the  last  new  Scotch  song :  but  if 
3rQ«K  please  Til  entertain  you  with  one  of  another  na* 
ture>  wiuch  I  am  apt  to  believe  will  be  as  pleasant. ' 

Lady  .Squ.  Let  me  die,  Mr.  Malagene,  you  are 
eternally  obliging  me. 

[Malacemb  iings  an  Irish  Crofum* 

Mala*  Wdl,  madam,  how  like  you  it,  madam, 
ha? 

Lady  Squ.  Really  it  is  very  pretty  now^^-^-^tfae 
prettiest  odd  ont4>f-the-way  notes.  Don't  y^u  ad- 
mire it  strangely  ? 

Mala,  ril  assure  your  ladyship  I  learnt  it  of  an 
Irish  musioian  that's  lately  come  over,  and  intend  to 
present  it  to  an  author  of  my  acquaintance  to  put  it 
m  \m  next  play. 

Lady  Squ.  Ha,  ha,  Mr.  Valentine  I  I  would  bsrvu 
yoa  learn  it  for  a  serenade  to  your  mistrcse 
ha^  ha,  ha. 

VaL  My  page,  madam,  is  dociUe,  and  has  a 
pretty  voice,  he  shall  learn  it  if  j^ou  please ;  and  if 
y<mr  ladyship  has  any  further  service  K>r  him 

JLady  Sou.  Ah  lioid,  wit,  wit, 'wit,  as  I  live! 
Gome,  let  s  dance. 

Tru.  Valentine,  thou  art  something  too  rough ; 
I  am  afraid  her  kdyship  will  be  revenged ;  I  see 
mischief  in  her  eyes :  'tis  sa£sr  provoking  a  Lan- 
csfihire  witch,  than  an  old  mistress ;  and  she  is  as 
violent  in  her  malice  too. 

Good.  Malagene,  a  word  with  you-*— bark  ye, 
come  hither.  [Goes  to  the  door.. 

Mala.  Well,  Frank,  what's  the  busings  now  ?   I 
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am  clearly  for  mischief:  shall  I  break  the  fidcfies^ 
and  turn  the  rascals  out  of  doors  ?    * 

Goed*  No,  sir ;  but  I'll  be  socivil  to  turn  you  out 
of  daors.  Nay,  sir,  no  stnigj^ing,  I  have  foobnen 
within. 

Mala.  Whoo,  pr'ytbee  what's  all  this  fi>r?  What 
a  pox,  I  know  my  lady  well  enough  for  a  silly> 
afltected^  fantastical  gipsey :  I  did  all  diis  but  o'  pur- 
pose to  show  her  ■  ■  ■  Let  me  alone,  Fll  abuse  her 
worse. 

Good.  No,  sir,  but  Fll  take  more  care  of  your  re- 
putation, and  turn  you  out  to  l^un  better  manners. 
No  resistance  as  you  tender  your  ears ;  but  be  gone. 

\_Ea^it  MAUkGENE. 

.  So,  he's  gone,  and  now  I  hope  I  may  have  some 
little  time  to  myself. Fiddles  strike  up.  [Dance. 

Tru.  Thus,  madam,  you  freely  enjoy  all  the  plea* 
sures  of  a  single  life,  and  ease  yourself  of  that 
wretched  formal  austerity  which  commonly  attends 
a  married  one. 

Mrs.  Good.  Who  would  not  hate  to  be  one  of 
those  simpering  saints  that  enter  into  marriage  as 
they  would  go  into  a  nunnery,  where  they  keep 
very  strict  to  their  devotion  for  a  while,  but  at  last 
turn  as  errant  sinners  as  ever  they  were. 

Tru.  Marriages  indeed  should  be  repaired  to  as 
commonly  nunneries  are,  for  handsome  retreats  and 
conveniencies ;  not  for  prisons,  where  those  that  can- 
not live  without  them  may  be  safe,  yet  sometimes 
venture  too  abroad  a  little. 

Mrs.  Good.  But  never,  sir,  without  a  lady  abbess, 
.  or  a  confessor  at  least. 

Tru.  Might  I,  madam,  have  the  honour  to  be 
your  confessor,  I  should  be  very  indulgent  and  lavish 
of  absolution  to  so  pretty  a  sinner. 

Mrs.  Good.  See,  Mr.  Goodvile  and  Madam  Ca- 
milla I  believe  are  at  shrift  already. 
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Tru.  And  poor  Ned  Valentine  looks  as  petasiyely 
as  if  all  the  sins  of  the  company  were  his  own. 

Mrs.  Good.  See,  Mr.  Caper^  your  mistress. 

Cap.  Ha^  Camilla !  Sir^  your  servant^  may  I  have 
the  honour  to  lead  this  lady  a  coranto  ? 

Good.  No^  sir ;  Death !  surely  I  have  fools  that 
rest  and  harbour  in  my  house,  and  they  are  a  worse 
plague  than  bugs  and  moths:  shalll  never  be  quiet  ? 

Val.  Sir  Noble,  Sir  Noble,  have  a  care  of  your 
mistress !  do  you  see  there  ? 

Clutn.  Hum— ha— where  ?  oh — 

[fVakes  and  rises* 

Saun.  Nay,  faith,  madam,  Harry  Caper*s  as  pretty 
a  fellow !  *tis  the  wittiest  rogue :  he  and  I  laugh  at 
all  the  town.     Harry,  I  shall  marry  her. 

Clutn.  Marry,  sir !  whom  will  you  marry,  sir  ^ 
you  lie.  Sweetheart,  come  along  with  Qie,  1*11  marry 
thee  myself  presently. 

Pic.  You,  Sir  Noble ! — what  d*ye  mean ! 

[She  squeaks. 

Clum.  Mean!  honourably,  honourably,  I  mean 
honourably.  These  are  rogues,  my  dear,  errant 
rogues.     Come  along- 

[Ea^eunt  Sir  Noble  and  Victoria. 

Cap.  Ha,  Saunter. 

Saun.  Aye,  Caper,  ha !  Let  us  follow  this  drunken 
knight. 

Cap.  rfaith,  and  so  I  will 1  don't  value  him 

this !   [Cuts^  [Exeunt  Capsr  and  Saunter. 

Lady  Squ.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I'll  swear  my  cousin 
Sir  Noble  is  a  strange  pleasant  creature.  J)eidx 
madam,  let  us  follow  and  see  the  sport.  Mr.  Truman, 
will  you  walk  ?  O  dear,  'tis  violent  hot.      [Exeunt. 

Val.  I'll  withdraw  too,  and  at  some  distance  ob- 
serve how  matters  are  carried  between  Good  vile  and 
Camilla.  [Exit. 

:    Good.  Are  you  then,  madam,  resolved  to  ruin  m^  ? 
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Wbf  lAiauld  all  that  stock  of  heaut3r  be  thrown  away 
on  one  tint  can  never  be  able  ta  deseire  *  tbe  gleaa* 
ings  of  it  ?  I  love  yo« 

Cam.  And  all  the  sex  besides.  Hiat  ever  any 
man  should  take  such  pains  to  forswear  himself  to 
nopinpose! 

Good.  Nay,  then  there's  hopes  vet :  if  you  pre^ 
teml  to  doubt  the  truth  of  my  love^  'tis  a  sign 
ymi  have  some  inclinations  at  least  that  are  my 
friends. 

Cam.  This  Goodvrle  I  see  is  one  of  those  sprvce 
polished  fools  who  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  them- 
selves^  that  they  think  no  woman  can  resist  them, 
nor  man  of  better  sense  despise  them.  FlI  seem  at 
present  to  comply,  and  try  how  far  'twill  pass  upon 
him.  \Adde. 

Good.  Well,  madam,  haive  you  considered  on't  ?" 
Will  the  stone  in  your  heart  give  way  ? 

Cam.  No,  sir,  'tis  full  as  firm  and  hard  as  ever  it 
was* 

•  Good.  And  I  may  then  go  bang  or  drown,  or  do 
what  I  will  with  my^f  ?  Iki  ! 

Cam.  At  your  own  discretion,  sir,  though  I  sboold 
be  loth  to  see  so  proper  a  handsome  gentleman  come 
to  an  ill  end. 

Good.  Good  charitable  creature!  But,  madam, 
know  I  can  be  revenged  on  you  for  this ;  and  my 
revenge  shall  be  to  love  you  still ;  gloat  on  and  loll 
afker  you  wherever  I  see  you ;  in  all  public  meetings 
haunt  and  vex  you;  write  lamentable  sonnets  on 
you,  and  so  plain,  that  every  fop  that  sings  them 
shall  know  'tis  you  I  mean. 

Cam.  So,  sir,  this  is  something:  could  not  you  as 
well  have  told  me  you  had  been  very  ill-natured  at 
first  ?  you  did  not  know  how  far  it  might  have 
wrought  upon  me;  besides,  'tis  a  thousand  times 
better  than  vowing  and  bowing,  and  making  a  deal 
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of  love  and  noise^  and  all  to  as  little  purpose  as  any 
thing  you  say  else. 

(Soad.  Right  exquisite  tyrant !  FU  set  a  watch  and 
guard. so  strict  upon  you,  you  shall  not  entertain  a 
welUdressed  fool  in  private,  but  1*11  know  it ;  then 
in  a  lewd  lampoon  publish  it  to  the  town  ;  till  you 
shall  repent  and  curse  the  hour  you  ever  saw  me. 

Cam.  Ah,  would  I  could,  ill-natured,  cruel 
man ! 

Good.  Ha,  how's  that  ?  am  I  then  mistaken  ?  and 
ha,ve  I  wronged  you  all  this  while  ?  I  ask  ten  thou- 
sand pardons ;  cursed,  damned  sot  that  I  was !  I 
have  ruined  myself  now  for  ever. 

Cam*  Well,  sir,  should  I  now  forgive  you  all, 
could  you  conseint  to  wrong  your  lady  so  far  ?  you 
have  not  yet  been  married  a  full  year :  how.  must  I 
.then  suspect  your  love  to  me,  that  can  so  soon  forget 
your  faith  to  her  ? 

Good.  Oh,  madam,  what  do  you  do  ?  The.  name 
of  a  wife  to  a  man  in  love  is  worse  than  cold  water 
in  a  fever :  'tis  enough  to  strike  the  distemper  to  my 
.heart  and  kill  me  quite:  my  lady,  quoth-a ! 

Cam.  Besides^  Valentine,  you  know,  is  your  fiiend. 

Good.  I  grant  it,  he  is  so ;  a  friend  is  a  thing  I  love  to 
eat  and  drink  and  laugh  withal :  nay,  more^  I  .would 
on  a  good  occasion  lose  my  jife  for  my  friend,  but  not 
my  pleasure.     Say  when  and  where  it  shall  be  ? 

Cam.  Never,  1  dare  not. 

Good*  You  must  by-and-by,  when  'tis  a  little 
darker,  in  the  left-hand  walk  in  the  lowest  garden. 

Cam.  I  won  t  promise  you,  can't  you  trust  my 
good-nature  ? 

Good*  Charming  creature,  I  do :  now  if  I  can  but 
make  up  the  match  between  Trignan  and  Victoria, 
.  my  hopes  are  completed. 

Cam.  Haste !  haste !  away,  sir,  I  see  Valentme 
coming.    .  .  [jEi;»iV  Gpopvitis. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Enter  Valentine. 

VaL  Madam,  you  are  extremely  merry ;  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Goodvile  has  left  you  in  so  good  a  humour. 

Cam.  Aye,  sir,  and,  what  may  please  you  more, 
he  is  parted  hence  in  as  good  a  humour  as  he  has 
lefit  me  here. 

Enter  Lady  Squeamish,  Bridget  at  the  door. 

Lady  Squ.  Valentine  and  Camilla  alone  together ! 
Now  for  an  opportunity  to  be  revenged !  ah,  how  I 
love  malice ! 

Val.  Ungratefullest  of  women ! 

Cam.  Foolisbest  of  men !  can  you  be  so  very  silly 
to  be  jealous  ?  for  I  find  you  are  so :  what  have  you 
ever  observed,  since  first  your  knowledge  of  me,  that 
might  persuade  you  I  should  ever  grow  fond  of  a 
man,  as  notoriously  false  to  all  women,  as  you  are 
unworthy  of  me? 

Lady  Squ.  Has  Valentine  been  false  to  her  too  ? 
Nay^  then  there  is  some  pleasure  lefi  yet,  to  think  I 
am  not  the  only  woman  that  has  suffered  by  his 
baseness.  [Aside. 

Val.  What  then,  1*11  warrant  you  were  alone  to- 
gether half  an  hour  only  for  a  little  harmless  raillery 
or  so  ?  an  honour  I  could  never  obtain  without  hard 
suit  and  humble  supplication. 

Cam.  Alas,  how  very  politic  you  are  grown  1  you 
would  pretend  displeasure  to  try  your  power.  No— 
I  shall  henceforth  diink  you  never  had  a  good  opinion 
of  ine ;  but  that  your  love  was  at  first  as  ill-grcHUided 
as  your  fantastical  jealousy  is  now. 

Val.  What  specious  pretence  can  you  urge  ?  (I 
know  a  woman  can  never  be  without  one ;)  come,  I 
am  easy  and  good-natured,  willing  to  believe  and  be 
deceived — ^What,  not  a  word ! 

Cam.  Though  I  can  hardly  descend  to  satisfV' 
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your  -  dutrast^  for  which  I  hardly  value  you,  and  al- 
most hate  you ;  yet  to  torment  you  farther,  know  I 
.  did  discourse  with  him,  and  of  love  too ;  nay  more, 
granted  him  an  appointment,  but  one  I  never  meant 
to  keep,  and  promised  it  only  to  get  rid  of  him.  This 
is  more  than  I  am  obliged  to  tell  you,  but  that  I 
wanted  such  an  opportunity  as  thi»  to  check  your 
pretences,  which  I  found  too  unruly  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance.  '     ^ 

Val.  Though,  I  had  some  reason  to  be  in  doubt, 
yet  this  tnie  resentment  and  just  proceeding  has 
convinced  me :  for  Goodvile  is  a  man  I  have  little 
reason  to  trust,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  and  'twas 
my  knowledge  of  his  baseness  made  me  run  into  so 
mean  a  distrust  of  you :  but  forgive  me  this,  and 
when  I  fail  again,  discard  me  for  ever. 

Cam.  Yes :  but  the  next  time  I  shall  happen  to 
discourse  with  a  gentleman  in  private,  I  shall  have 
you  listening  at  the  door,  or  eves-dropping  under 
the  window.  What,  distrust  your  friend,  the  ho^ 
nourable,  worthy  Mr.  Goodvile  I  Fie,  how  can  you 
be  so  ungenerous  ? 

Val.  There  is  not  such  another  hypocrite  in  the 
world  :  he  never  made  love  but  to  delude,  nor 
friendshib  but  for  his  ends  :*— even  his  own  kinswo- 
man and  chai^,  Victoria,  he  Jhas  long  since  cor^ 
rupted,  and  now  would  put  her  on  his  best  friend 
Truman  for  a  wife. 

Cum.  I  cannot  but  laugh  to  think  how  easily  he 
swallowed  the  cheat :  he  could  not  be  more  trans- 
ported at  possession,  than  he  was  with  expectation ; 
and  he  went  away  ia  a  greater  triumph  than  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Indies. 

VaL  Where  did  you  promise  him  ? 

Cam.  In  the  left-hand  walk  in  the  lower  garden. 

Lady  Squ.  So,  in  the  lefl-hand  walk  in  the  lower 
garden ;  I  heard  that.  But,  Mr.  Valentine,  you  may 
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t^hance  to  meet  another  there  :  Let  me  die^  this  is 
pleasant.  [Aside. 

VaL  And  when  ? 

Cam.  Anon,  when  it  b^ns  to  grow  dark. 

Lady  Sou.  Enough,  I  know  the  time  and  place ; 
and,  Madam  Camilla,  I  shall  make  bold  to  cheat 
you  of  your  lover  to-night.  Alas,  poor  inconsiderable 
creature,  how  this  makes  me  loathe  her !        [Aside. 

Cam.  Now  would  this  news  be  more  welcome  to 
her  ladyship  Madam  Squeamish,  than  a  new  fashion, 
a  new  dance,  or  a  new  song.  How  many  visits 
would  she  make  on  the  occasion !  not  a  family  in 
town  would  be  at  rest  for  her  till  she  had  made  it  a 
jest,  from  the  mother  of  the  maids,  to  the  attorney's 
wife  in  Holborn. 

Val.  But  for  some  private  reasons  I  would  have 
it  kept  from  her,  and  from  Madam  Goodvile  too. 
There  are  af&irs  to  he  carried  on  to-night,  which  the 
least  accident  may  interrupt.— —Besides,  I  have 
thought  upon't,  and  will  so  contrive  the  matter,  that 
Goodvile  shall  keep  his  assignation,  and  her  lady- 
ship herself  supply  the  place  of  the  much-expected 
charming  Camilla. 

Cam.  But  would  you,  sir,  do  me  such  an  injuiy 
as  to  make  me  break  my  word  with  Mr.  Goodvile  ? 
that  were  inhuman. 

Fal.  Grood  conscionable  creature,  hdve  patience, 
and  don*t  you  think  of  paying  debts  too  fast ;  there*s 
an  account  yet  between  you  and  I  which  must  be 
made  even,  and  I  think  I  had  best  secure  it  now  I 
have  you  in  my  custody. 

Cam.  Aye,  but,  sir,  if  I  part  with  any  thing,  I 
shall  expect  to  have  something  to  show  for  t. 

Val.  Kay,  if  I  don*t  offer  as  lusty  securi^  and 
conditions  as  any  man,  let  me  lose  all  I  lay  claim 
to,  thafs  fair.  [ETeunt. 

Lady  Squ*  So,  are  they  gone  ?  Now  let  me  but 
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live  if  this  intrigue  be  not  extremely  surprising. 
Brideet,  go  home^  and  fetch  me  the  morning-gown 
I  had  last  made  in  imitation  of  Camilla*s,  for  per- 
haps I  shall  go  ai  masquerading  to-night^  or  it  may- 
be noty  but  fetch  it  nevertheless* 

Bridg.  Madam,  won*t  the  other  serve  ?  you  may 
remember  you  left  it  at  my  Lady  Foplove's  t'other 
Bight;  that*s. nearer. 

Lady  Squ.  Impertinent  creature !  and  wouldst 
thou  have  me  appear  in  it  twice  ?  Do  as  I  bid  you, 
I  say ;  and  d'ye  hear,  bring  me  a  mask  with  an 
amber-bead,  for  I  fear  I  may  have  fits  to-night. 

Bridg.  I  never  knew  her  without  fentastical  ones^ 
I  am  sure,  for  they  cost  me  many  a  weary  errand. 

Enter  Victoria. 

Lady  Squ.  Oh,  my  dear  Victoria !  the  most  un- 
looked-for happiness  !  the  pleasantest  accident !  the 
strangest  discovery !  the  very  thought  of  it  were 
enough  to  cure  melancholy.  Valentine  and  Camilla, 
Camilla  and  Valentine,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Vic.  Dear  mieidam,  what  is't  so  transports  you  ? 

Ladv  Squ.  Nay,  'tis  too  precious  to  be  commu- 
nicated:  hold  me,  hold  me,  or  I  shall  die  with 
laughter — ha,  ha,  ba.  Camilla  and  Valentine,  Va- 
lentine and  Camilla— ha,  ha,  ha O  dear,  my 

hearts  broke. 

Vic.  Grood  madam,  refrain  yonr  mirth  a  little^ 
and  let  ine  know  the  story,  that  J  may  have  a  sharq 
in  it.  \ 

Lady  Squ.  An  assignation !  an  assignation  to-night 
in  the  lower  garden  ;  by  strong  good  fortune  I  over- 
heard it  all  just  now — —but  to  think  on  the  plea- 
sant consequence  that  will  happen,  drives  me  into 
an  excess  of  joy  beyond  all  sufferance. 

Vic.  Madam,  in  all  probability,  the  pleasantest 
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consequence  is  like  to  be  theirs^  if  any  body's;  and 
I  cannot  gUess  how  it  should  touch  your  ladyship 
in  the  least. 

Lady  Squ.  O  Lord^  how  can  yon  be  so  dull  ?  Why^ 
at  the  very  hour  and  place  appointed  will  I  meet 
Valentine  in  Camilla's  stead,  before  she  canbetbere 
herself;  then  when  she  comes,  expose  her  infimy 
to  all  the  world,  till  I  have  thoroughly  revenged  my- 
self for  all  the  base  injuries  her  lover  has  done  me. 

Vic.  But,  madam,  can  you  endure  to  be  so  mali- 
cious ? 

Lady  Squ.  That,  that's  the  dear  pleasure  of  the 
tfaitig ;  for  I  vow  I*d  sooner  die  ten  thousand  deaths, 
if  I  thought  I  should  hazard  the  least  temptatioDto 
the  prejudice  of  my  honour. 

Vic.  But  why  should  your  ladyship  run  into  the 
mouth  of  danger  ?  Who  knows  what  scurvy  lurking 
devil  may  stand  in  readiness,  and  seize  year  virtue 
before  you  are  aware  of  him  ? 

Lady  Squ.  Temptation  ?  No,  I'd  have  you  know 
I  scorn  temptation :  I  durst  trust  myself  in  a  con- 
vent amongst  a  kennel  of  crammed  friars :  besides, 
that  ungrateful  ill-bred  fellow  Valentine  is  my  mor- 
tal aversion,  more  odious  to  me  than  foul  weather 
oh  a  May-day,  or  ill  smell  in  a  morning. 

Vic.  Nay,  now,  madam,  you  are  too  violent. 

Lady  Squ.  Too  violent!  I  would  not  keeps  wait- 
ing-woman that  should  commend  any  one  thing 
about  him  :  dear  Victoria,  urge  nothing  in  his  be- 
half; for,  if  you  do,  you  lose  my  friendship  forever: 
though  I  %wear  he  was  a  fine  person  once,  before  he 
was  spoiled. 

Vic.  I  am  sure  your  ladyship  had  the  best  share 
in  his  spoiling  then.  [Am» 

Lady  Squ.  No,  were  I  inclined  to  entertain  ad- 
dresses, I  assure  you  I  need  not  want  for  servants ; 
for  I  swear  I  am  so  perplexed  with  billet-doux  every 
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day,  I  know  not  whidi  way  to  tfirn  mysdf :  besides^ 
there's  no  fidelity,  no  honour  in  mankind,  Oh^ 
dear  Victoria !  whatever  you  do^  never  let  love  come 
near  yopr  heart :  though  really  I  think  true  love  ia 
the  greatest,  pleasure  in  the  world. 

Via.  Would  I  had  never  knqwn  love ;  my  honour 
had  not  then .  lain  at  the  mercy  of  so  ungrateful  a 
wretch  as  Gk>odvile,  who  now  has  certainly  aban- 
doned and  forgotten,  me. 

Lady  Squ.  Well,  certainly  I  am  the  most  un« 
steady,  resitless>  humoursome  woman  breathing: 
now  .1  am  so  transport^  at  the  thoughts  cf  what  I 
havev'diesigned,  that  I  long  till  the  hour  comes,  with 
more  impatience  than      ■      FU  swear  I  know  not 

what  to  say ^Dear  Victoria,  ten  thousand  adieus 

— ^-Wish  me  good  success — ^Yet,  now  I  think  on% 
I'll  stay  a  little  longer — 1*11  ^wear  I  must  not  neither 
—Well  1  I'll  go— No,  I'll  stay— Well,  I'm  resolved 

neitherto .stand  still sit  still      ^  nor  lie  still— 

nor  hafe  one  thought  at  rest  ■  .  till  thp  business  b^ 
over— —I'll  swear  I'm  a  strange  creature. 

[Ea^it  Lady  Suueamish. 

Fic^  Farewell,  whirligig. 

Enter  Goodvile. 

Good.  Victoria  here!  to  meet  with  an  old  mis« 
tress  when  a  man  is  in  pursuit  of  a  fresh  one,  is  a 

worse  omen  than  a  bare  in  a.  journey. I'll  step 

,  aside  this  way  till  she's  past  me ;  so  j^rewell  Fubb* 
[Makes  mouths.  Exit  Vict.]  Now  for  the  lovely 
dnd  yielding  Camilla!  how  I  long  for  the  happy 
hour !  swelling  burning  breasts,  dying  eyes,  balmy 
lips,  trembling  joints,  millions  of  kisses,  and  un- 
speakable joys  wait  for  me. 

Enter  Truman  and  Valentine. 

Well,  gentlemen,  now  you  have  left  the  ladies,  I 
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ho\>e  there  may  be  room  near  your' healts  for  a  bot- 
tle or  two. 

*  Tru.  Dear  Goodvile,  thou  art  too  powerful  to  be 
denied  any 'thing.  'Tis  a  fine  cool  evening,  and  a 
swift  glass  or  two  now  i^ere  seasonable  and  refresh- 
ing, to  wash  away  the  toil  and  fatigue  of  the  day. 

VaL  After  a  man  hais  been  disturbed  with  the 
public  impertinences  and  follies  he  meets  withal 
abroad,  he  ought  to  recompense  himself  with  a 
friend  and  a  bottle  in  private  at  night. 
-  Good.  Spoken  like  men  that  deserve  the  life  you 
enjoy.  FU  in  before^  and  put  all  things  in  readi- 
ness. [Ejpit  GOODVILB. 

Val.  This  worthy  person,  for  his  honesty  and 
sobriety,  would  have  made  a  very  good  Dutch  bur- 
gomaster :  but  he  is  as  damnable  an  English  iri^nd 
and  gentleman,  as  one  would  wish  to  meet  withal. 

Tru.  Valentine,  thou  art  too  much  concerned  at 
him :  methinks  Camilla^is  justice,  and  the  pleasant 
cheat  she  has  put  upon  him,  should  ratbcfrmake 
thee  despise  and  laugh  at  him  as  I  do. 

Val.  Truman,  thou  indeed  hast  reason:  and 
when  I  shall  know  the  happy  success  of  the  revenge 
thou  hast  in  store  for  him,  I  may  do  myself  and 
him  that  justice  as  to  scorn  him,  but  am  too  angry 
yet. 

Trtf.  Then  to  give  thee  ease,  for  I  dare  trust 
thee,  know  this  very  night  I  also  have  an  assigna- 
tion with  his  wifi^  in  the  grotto  at  the  upper  end  of . 
the  garden,  the  opposite  walk  to  that  where  he  ex- 
pects to  meet  Camilla. 

FaL  Then  I  am  at  rest ;  let's  in.  I  have  nothing 
else  to  do  but  take  care  so  to  finish  him,  as  that  you 
shall  fear  no  interruption :  at  least  he  will  be  so  full 
of  his  expectation  of  Camilla,  that  he'll  never  dream 
in  what  posture  his  own  affairs  stand  in  another 
pkce. 
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Tru:  Away  then;  and  may  good  liick  attend  us: 
ere  yet  two  hours  are  past  his  wife's  my  dwB.  Me^ 
thinks  already  in  that  secure  dark  private  grotto. 

Close  in  my  arms,  and  languishing  ^he  lies. 

With  dying  looks,  short  breath,  and  wishing  eyes; 

Atid  the  supine  dull  cuckold  nothing  spies. 

\Exeunt. 


ACT  IV- 

SCENE  J.    Night.— A  Garden. 

*•  •  •  A 

JEnf er  GooDVii-E  at  ane  door; 'Mas.  Goodvile  and 
Lettice  following  her  at  the  other. 

Good.  So,  I  think  I  came  offki  good  time:  hold, 
now  for  Camilla :  by  Jove,  I  think  I  am  little  bet- 
ter than  drunk.  *  Hah !  who^s  there  ?  Victoria  as  I 
live;  nay,  it  must  be  she,  as  I  6aid  Before.  The 
poor  gipsy- s  jealous ;  has  had  some  intimation  of  my 
appointment  with  Camilla :  I'll  loof  off,  and  observe 
which  wav  she  steers. 

Atrs.  Good.  Lettice,  I  fear  that's  Mr.  Goodvile*s 
voice :  whatever  you  do,  if  any  cross  accident  hap- 
pens, be  sure  you  call  me  Victoria. 

Good.  Ay,  ay,  'tis  Vidtoria:!  vigilant  devil!  but 
I'll  take  this  way,  and  Wait  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk. 

-    Mrs.  Good.  Lettice,  look :  well  round  you  that 
nobody  see  us,  and  then  follow  me.  \E(veimt. 

Enter  Trvmxh.        . 

Tru.  Thus  far  all  is  well.  How^  I  pity  poor 
Valentine ! '  yonder  is  he  plying  bumpers,  as  they 
call  them,  more  furiously  than  a  foreign  minister, 
that  comes  into  England  to  drink  for  the  honour  of 
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hi9  QOMHtry*   I.  have  waited  something  long  though ; 

who  comes  here } 

Enter  Lettice. 

Let^  Tis  I,  sir^  your  servant  Lettice. 

Tru.  My  little  good  natured,  agents  is't  you  ? 
Wbere*s  thy  lady  ?  she's  too  cruel  to  let  a  poor  lover 
languish  here  so  long  in  expectation :  it  looks  as  if 
she  rather  meant  to  make  a  trial  of  my  patience^ 
than  my  love :  is  she  copiing  ? 

Let.  Well^  I  swear  (as  my  Lady  Squeamish  says) 
you  are  a  stfange  creature.  But  FU  goand  tell  her; 
though  rU  vow  I  utterly  disown  having  any  hand  in 
the.  busijfiess ;  and  if  any  ill  comes  of  it,  'tis  none  of 
my  fault. 

Tru.  No,  no,  not  in  the  least.  Pr'ythee  dispatch. 
How's:  this -!  .more  company  I  who  comes  there  } 

I        . .     .  .        JEnter  Valentine. 

VaL  Tis  I;,  Jack  Trumian ;  your  friend  Valentine. 

rjTrae.  Mytidear.eocourager  of  iniquity^  whal:  news? 
where's  Goodvile  ? 

Val.  No  matter  for  Goodvile ;  here  comes  your 
mistrbss. 

Enter  Mrs.  Goodvile^  Valentine  retires. 

i  TrUk  Nowy  now,  now!  what  the  deyUailsnie? 
how  ;I  shall  quake  and  tremble  ?  ■  ■  ■  .Madam^  dear 
madam,  where  are  you  ? 

.  Mrs.  Good*  Mr.  Truman,  is't  your  voice  ?  Ljct- 
ticcj  yoii  may  go  again  if  you  will— —  [^jriV  Lbt- 
TiCE.]  Well,  sir ;  I'll  vow,  sir,  had  it  not  been  that 
I  hate  to  break  my  word,  I  would  not  have  ventured 
abroad  this  c<^d  damp  evening  for  a  world. 

Tru.  I'll  warrant  you,  madam,  while  you  are  in 
vay  possession,  no  cold  shall  hurt  you:  Come^  shall 
we  withdraw  to  the  grotto  ? 
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Mrs.  Good.  Withdraw  to  the  grotto  ?  .Uesr  me^ 
sir!  what  do  you  mean?  Fll  swear  you  make. my 
heart  ache. 

Tru.  Oh,  madam !  I  have  the  best  cure  for  the 
passion  of  the  heart  in  the  world.     I  have  tried  it^ 
madam^  'tis  probatum:  come,  come,  let's  retire 
D03  make  a  disturbance,  and  ruin  yourself  and  me^ 
do! 

Mrs.  Good.  Nay,  TU  swear,  sir,  you  are  unsuf- 
ferably  rude ;  you  had  best  make  a  noise  and  alarm 
my  husband,  you  had ;  for,  hang  me,  I  shall  cry 
out. 

Tru.  No,  no,  Fm  sure  you  won't  complain  be^ 
fore  you  are  hurt.;    and  I'll  use  you  so  gently 
hark ! don't  you  hear,  there's  somebody  coming. 

Mrs.  Good.  Where,  where,  where?  if  we  are 
seen,  we  are  undone  for  ever.  Well,  I'll  never  give 
you  such  an  advantage  again. 

Tru.  I'm  sure  you  would  not,  if  I  should  let  slip 
this.  Come,  come,  delays  are  dangerous,  and  I  can 
endure  them  no  longer. 

Mrs.  Good.  Ah  Lord,   you  kill   me? what 

will  become  of  me-^ ^ah [Carries  her  in. 

VaL  'Nny^  iaith,  madam,  your  condition  is  some- 
thing desperate,  that's  certam.  'Tis  a  pretty  em- 
ployment I  am  like  to  have  here ;  but  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  my  friend  and  my  revenge :  and  two  dearer 
arguments  there  cannot  be  to  persuade  me  to  any 
thing. 

Enter  Malagbke  at  some  distance. 

Mala.  So,  Jack  Truman  and  madam  Goodvile 
have  ordered  matters  pretty  well ;  I'll  say  that  for 
my  kinswoman,  she  lays  about  her  handsomely. 
But  certainly  I  hear  another .  voice  this  way :  I'll 
withdraw  once  again,  there  may  be  more  sport  yet. 

Fa/.  That  should  be  Goodvile :  I'll  step  l>ebind 
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this  tree,  and  see  how  he  and  her  ladyship  behave 
them^lves.  This  is  like  to  be*  a  night  of  as  civil 
business^  as  I  have  known  a  great  while. 

Enter  Goodvile. 

Good.  Death  and  the  devil !  how  that  puny  rogue 
Valentine  has  soused  me  ?  if  I  should  have  over- 
staid  the  time  now^  and  missed  of  my  appointinent 
with  Camilla — Truman  is  reeled  home^  that's  cer- 
tain ;  and  Valentine,  I  believe,  has  followed  him  by 
this  time.  Camilla,  dear,  lovely,  kind^  tender^ 
melting  Camilla,  where  art  thou  ? 

Enter  Lady  SauEAMisH. 

LaJly  Squ.  That  must  be  Valentine ;  nay,  Vm 
«ure  it  is  he!  how  sneakingly  will  he  look  when  he 
shall  find  his  mistake  ?  but  I'll  take  care,  if  possible, 
that  no  such  thing  shall  happen ;  so  mine  be  the 
pleasure,  and  Camilla's  the  scandal ;  I'll  rush  by 
him  through  the  walk  into  the  wilderness.. 

[Runs  across  the  walk. 

Good.  That  must  be  she:  how  soflly  she  flew 
along,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  too  late,  loosely  attired, 
and  fit  for  joys !  now  all  the  power  of  love  and  good 
fortune  direct  me.  \JEjnt* 

Val.  So,  thanks  to  our  stars,  he's  safe ;  though,  a 
pox  on't,  methinks  this  dry  pimping  is  but  a  scurvy 
employment.  Had  I  but  a  sister  or  kinswoman  of 
his  to  keep  doing  withal,  there  were  some  comfort 
in  it,-— — bnt  here  comes  Truman  and  the  lady ;  I 
must  not  be  seen.  [Exit. 

Enter  Truman  and  Mrs.  Goodvii^. 

Tru.  You  shall  not  go :  come  but  back  a  little^  I 
have  something  more  to  tell  you  that  nearly  c<xi* 
cerns  us  both :  besides,  Mr.  Groodvile  is  in  the  gar- 
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den ;  and  if  he  should  chance  to  meet  as,  what  ex- 
cuse-could we  make  to  him  ? 

Mrs.  Good.  But  will  you  promise  me  Victoria 
shall  never  rob  me  of  your  heart  ?  she  does  not  de- 
serve it,  I  am  sure,  half  so  well  as  I. 

Tru.  Kind  tender-hearted  creature,  I  know  it;  nor 
shall  she  ever  cpme  so  near  it,  as  to  know  that  I 
have  one— alas!  we  talk  too  long.  \NoUt^  I 
hear  company  coming,  we  shall  he  surprised  and 
^lisappointed,  and  then  I  am  undone. 

Mrs.  Good.  I'll  swear  you  make  me  tremble 
eveiy  joint  of  me :  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Tru. '  See,  see,  who  are  yonder  ? 

lEa;eunt  Truman  and  Mrs.  Goodvile. 

Enter  Goodvile  and  Lady  Squeamish. 

Good.  What  a  feast  of  delight  have  I  had!  surely 
she  was  bom  only  to  make  me  happy !  her  natural 
and  unexperienced  tenderness  exceeded  practised 

charms: dear,   blest,  lovely  Camilla,  oh!   my 

joys- 

La^  Squ.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Good.  How*s  this  ?  my  Lady  Squeamish  I 

death  and  the  deviL 

Lady  Squ.  Truly,  sweet  Mr.  Valentine,  the  same. 
Now,  sir,  I  hope— Uh  gad !  Mr.  Goodvile ! 

[They  stare  at  each  other. 

Good.  Have  I  been  mumbling  an  old  kite  all  this 
while  instead  of  my  young  partridge  ?  a  pox  of  my 
depraved  palate,  that  could  distinguish  no  better. 

Lady  Squ.  Lord,  Mr.  Goodvile,  what  ails  you ! 
This  was  an  unexpected  adventure ;  but  let  me 
die,  it  is  very  pleasant,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Good.  A  pox  on  the  pleasures,  and  you  too,  I 
•say. 

Lady  Squ.  This  malicious  devil  Camilla  has  over- 
reached me  well,  Mr.  Goodvile,  you  are  the 
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worthiest  person ;    ■     ■    had  I  an  only  dadghter^  I 
durst  trust  her  with  you^  you  are  so  very  civil,  ■    ■ 
Well,   innocence  is   the  greatest  happiness  in  the 
world. 

Good.  Right,  madam,  it  is  so,  and  you  know  we 
have  been  very  innocent;  done  no  hairm  in  the 
world,  not  we. 

Lady  Squ.  The  censorious  world,  if  they  knew 
of  this  accident^  I  know  would  be  apt  enough  to 
speak  reproachfully ;  but  so  long  as  I  myself  am 
satisfied  in  the  integrity  of  my  hohour,  the  world  is 
a  thing  I  defy  and  scorn. 

Good.  Very  philosophically  spoken :—— But, 
madjom,  so  long  as  the  world  is  to  be  a  stranger  to 
our  happiness,  why  should  we  deny  ourselves  the 
second  pleasure  of  congratulation  ? 

Lady  Squ.  Alas,  alas,  Mr.  Goodvile,  you  cannot 
say  that  you  have  had  the  least  advantage  over  my 
frailty :  well,  what.might  have 'happened,  if  the  strict 
severity  of  both  our  virtues  had  not  secured  us  ? 

Good.  This  affected  impudence  of  hers  is  beyond 

all  the  impertinence  I  ever  knew  her  guilty  of. 

Virtue  with  a  pox !  I  think  I  have  reason  to  know 
her  pretty  well,  and  the  devil  of  any  virtue  found  I 
about  her. 

Lady  Squ.  But,  dear  sir,  let  us  talk  no  nu>re  of 
it :  though  I  am  extremely  mistaken  if  X^aw  not 
Mr.  Valentine  enter  the  garden  before  nie,  and  am 
as  much  mistaken  if  a  lady  was  not  with  him  too. 

Good.  Hell  and  confusion!  that  must  be  Victoria: 
I  thought  indeed  I  saw  her,  but  being  hot-headed, 
and  apprehending  she  came  with  a  malicious  design 
of  discovering  me,  avoided  her  false  to  me  with 
Valentine  ? 

Lady  Squ.  I'll  swear,  Mr.  Goodvile,  I  have  long 
suspected  an  intrigue  between  you  and  Madam  Vic- 
toria, and  this  jealousy  has  confirmed  me;  and  I 
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would  not  -for  nil  the  worM  but  hate  known  it;  Hfti 
ha,  ha! 

Good.  Deadly  madam!  this  is  beyond  all  suf- 
ferance-^-'-^^disappbinted,  and  jilted  by  Camilla! 
abused  by  Victoria !  and  with  Valentine  too,  Tru- 
man's friend,  who  I  thou^t  should  have  married 

her! ^shame  and  in&my  light  upon  the  whole 

sex ;  may  the  best  of  them  be  ever  suspected,  and 
the  most  cautious  always  betrayed. 

Ladjf  Squ.  Dear  Mr.  Goodvile,  be  patient :  let 
me  die,  yoware  enough  to  frighten  our  whole  sex 
from  ever  loving  or  trusting  men  again.*-*'— -Lord, 
I  would  hot  be  poor  Madam  Victoria  to  gain  an  em- 
pire, ril  swear  if  you  are  not'  more  moderate,  you'll 
discompose  me  strangely :— ^how  my  heart  beats ! 

Good*  Patience !  preach  it  to  a  galled  lion : 
No,  I  am  sure  she  is  not  far  off,  and  I  will  find 
her ;  surprise  her  in  the  midst  of  her  infamy  and 
prostitution. ^'Sdeath,  madam,  let  me  go. 

Lady  Sfu.  I  will  not  part  with  you,  you  ill-na- 
tured creature ;  you  shall  not  go  I  vow,  ni  cry 
a  rape  if  you  offer  to  stir  ■  Oh  my  heart,  liere*s . 

Malagene. 

Enter  Malagene  singings  Frank y  Frank,  Frank,SfC^ 

Mala.  Why  how  now,  Frank,  what  a  pox,  out  of 
humour  ?  why,  madam,  what  have  you  done  to  him? 
what  have  you  done  to  him',  )nadam  ?  Lord  how  he 
looks !         why,  Frank,  I  say,  pr'ythee  bear  up. 

Good.  Hark  you,  dog,  fool,  coxcomb,  hold  that 
impertinent  impudent- tongil^.  of  yours,  or  FU  cut  it 
oat ;  'sdeath,  you  buiibdn,  I  will. 

Mala.  No,  but  bark  you,  dear  heart,  good  words, 
good  words,  do  you  hear,  or  I  shall  publish ;  by  my 
soul,  joy,  I  shall. 

Good.  How  am  I  continually  plagued  with  rogues 
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and  Qwls !  FU  .set  my  house  o'fire^  rather  than  ha:ie 
it  haunted  and  pestered  by  such  vermin. 

J/a/a.;Faith^  Franks  do :  I  have  not  seen,  a  house 
o^fire  this  great  while.;  it  would  be  a  pretty  ftolic, 
pr*ythee  let  us  about  it  presently. 

Lady  Squ.  D^r  Mr;  Groodvile^  you  shall  be  per- 
suaded; .  don!t  run  yourself  into  danger  thus 
irashly. 

Good.  Do  you  hear  then^  Monsieur  Fimponio ; 
as  you  expect  to  live  a  quiet  hour^  run. in  and  call 
for  some  lights^  and  return  with  them  instantly. 
.  Mala.  &iy.no  more^  dear  hearty  FU  do*t;  if  mis- 
chief comes  not  of  thisj  the  deviFs  in*t  but, 
dear  Frank,  stay  till  I  come  again,  Fll  be  back,  in  a 
trice ;  take  t'other  turn  with  her  ladyship  into  the 
.wilderness ;  or  any  thing.  [Exit  IAklaqeke. 

Lady  Squ.  Let  me  not  live,  this  Mr.  Malagene 
is  a  very  obliging  person,  and  methinks,  Mr.  Grood- 
vile,  you  use  him  too  severely. 

Good.  I  wish,  madam,  he  may  deserve  that  cha- 
racter of  you :  he  is  one  of  those  worldlings  you 
were  speaking  o^  that  are  apt  to  talk  reproachfully ; 
and,  I  believe,  knows  all  that  has  passed  between  us 
to  night,  for  he  has  a  shrewd  discerning  judgment 
in  these  matters* 

Lady  Squ.  Lord^  Mr.  Goodvile,  what  can  he  say 
of  me  r  I  defy  even  envy  itself  to  do  me  or  my 
honour  any  prejudice :  though  I  wish  I  had  let  this 
frolic  alone  to-night. 

^     Good.  Frolic,  with  a  ppx ! : if  these  be  her 

frolics,  what  the  devil  is  she  when  she  is  in  earnest? 
O,  he  returns  with  the  lights !— — Look  who  are 
tliese ;  .by  Heaven  the  same. 

Enter  Truman  and  Mrs.  Goodvile. 
Tru.  Gently,  gently,  madam,  for  fear  of  an  am* 
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buscade ;  I  wonder  I  hear  nothing  from  Ned  Valen- 
tine since. 
Mrs.  Good.  See,  see,  sir,  here*s  Mn  Goodvile : 
.  haste,  haste  down  the  other  walk,  or  we  are  ruined, 
,    Tru.  Fear  not,  trust  all  to  my  conduct.     [^Ejpit. 
[As  Mrs.  Goodvile  is  going  away,  Gooi>- 
viLE  catches  hold  of  her  gown — she  claps 
on  her  masque. 
Good.  Stay,  Madam  Victoria ;  nay  you  may  stay, 
'tis  in  vain  to  fly,  I  have  discovered  all .  your  false* 
hood,  I  have :  was  mine  a  passion  to  be  thus  abused ^ 
I  who  have  given  you  all  my  heart!  perfidious  false 
woman !         is  your  lover  too  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
show  himself?   where  is  he?  why  comes  he  not 
forth  ? 

JSJwfer  Truman. 

Tru.  Here  I  am,  sir. 

Good.  Ha,  Trum^^i  1 

J^Mrs.  Goodvile  gets  loose  and  exit. 

Tru.  Yes,  sir,  the  same ;  ready  both  to  acknow- 
ledge and  justify  my  being  here  with  Victoria,  which 
I  thought,  sir,  might  have  been  allowed  without 
any  ofifence  to  Mr.  Goodvile.  That  she  is  innocent 
as  to  any  thing  on  my  part  I  am  ready  with  my 
sword  to  make  good ;  but  sir,  I  wear  it  too  to  do 
my  own  honour  justice,  and  to  demand  of  you  on 
what  grounds  you  appear  so  highly  concerned  for  a 
woman  you  were  pleased  to  commend  to  your  friend 
for  a  wife  ? 

Good.  Concerned,  sir!  have  I  not  reason  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  my  family  ?  for  a  kins- 
woman under  my  charge  to  be  abroad  and  alone 
with  a  gentleman  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  might 
alarm  a  man  less  tender  of  his  reputation  than  I 
am. 

Tru.  Sir,  this  excuse  won*t  serve  my  turn;  nor 

VOL.  I.  Y 
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am  I  so  blind  as  not  to  be  sensible,  which  I  befinne 
suspected,  that  Victoria  has  been  long  your  mis'- 
tress.-— A  pox  of  the  honoor  of  your  lamily  ?  you 
had  given  her  all  your  heart,  you  said ;  and  your 
passion  was  not  a  thing  to  be  thus  abused :  nor^  sir, 
is  my  honour. 

Good.  No,  but  dear  Jack  Truman,  thou  art  my 
friend. 

Tru.  You  would  have  made  me  believe  so  indeed; 
but  the  daubing  was  too  coarse,  and  the  artificial 
face  appeared  too  plain  .-^-One  v^ould  have  though^ 
sir,  that  you  who  keep  a  general  decoy  here  for  fools 
and  coxcombs,  might  have  found  one  to  have  re- 
compensed  a  cast  mistress  withal,  and  not  have  en- 
deavoured the  betraying  the  honour  of  a  gentleman 
and  your  friend.  But,  sir,  I  am  glad  I  have  heard 
it  from  your  own  mouth :  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
esteemed  much  ill-nature  in  me,  if  worthy  Mr. 
Malagene  and  I  join  forces  to  publish  a  little,  as  he 
calls  it. 

Mala,  [zvfio  has  re-entered]  Faith,  Jack  Tmman, 
with  all  my  heart ;  now  I  have  him  on  my  side,  I  dare 
f;ay  any  thing  [aside. ']'^ ^Frank  Goodvde— ^ogb. 

Goodvite.  Sir,  I  shall  require  a  better  account  of 
this  hereafter. 

Lady  Squ.  Lord,  Mr.  Truman,  what  ails  Mr. 
Goodvile?  now  happened  this  difference? — I'll  swear 
I'm  strangely  surprised. 

Tru.  Your  ladyship  I  suppose,  can  best  give  an 
account  how  matters  are  with  him  :  I  am  apt  to  be* 
Keve  he  has  been  very  free  with  you. 

Lady  Squ.  Dear  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?  T\\ 
swear  you  are  a  scandalous  person. 

Good.  Sir,  since  you  are  so  rough,  be  pleased 
not  to  concern  yourself  with  the  honour  rf  this 
lady ;  you  may  have  enough  to  do,  if  you  dare  jus- 
tify your  own  to-morrow. 
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Tru.  If  I  dare ; — ^nay  sir,  since  you  question  itj 
I'll  convince  you  presently ; — Draw.      \Thty  jighU 

Enter  Valentine. 

VaL  Hold,  hold,  what's  the  niatter  here  ? 
Jack  Truman,  Frank  Goodvile,  for  shame  put  up. 

Enter  Mk^.  Goodvile. 

Mrs.  Good.  Where  is  this  perfidious  false  man  ? 
v^^here  ia  Mr.  Goodvile  ?  so,  sir,  I  have  found  now 
the  original  of  all  my  misfortunes :  I  have  a  rival  it 
seems ;  Victoria^  the  happy  Victoria  possesses  all 
my  joys ;  what,  have  you  been  fighting  too  for  the 

honour  of  your  mistress  ? ^here,  come  kill  me : 

would  I  had  been  laid  in  my  grave,  ere  I  had  known 
thy  odious  polluted  bed. 

Good.  'Sdeath,  I  thought  she  had  been  in  her 
chamber  this  hour  at  least : — ^"Tis  true,  my  dear,  I 
must  own  a  kindness  for  Victoria,  as  my  kinswoman; 
but 

Jkfr^.  Good*  How !  dare  you  own  It  ?  and  to  my 
face  too?  matchless  impudence?  let  me  come  at 
him,  that  I  may  tear  out  those  hot,  lascivious  glow^ 
ing  eyes  that  wander  afber  ei^^y  beauty  in  th^r 

way : O  that  I  could  blast  him  with  a  look ! 

was  my  love  so  despicable,  to  be  abandoned  for  Vic« 
taria !  the  thought  of  it  makes  me  mad :  Til  endure 
it  no  longer,  I  will  have  revenge,  or  I  will  die!  ohl 

Tru.  Delicate  dissimulation!  how  I  love  her  I 

[^Aside. 

Good.  Dear  madam,  hear  me  speak*— madam,  I 
say  that — 

JUrs.  Good.  I  know  you  cannot  want  an  excuse ; 
dissimulation  and'  felsehood  have  been  your  prac- 
tice :— ^but  that  you  should  wrong  me  with  Victoria, 
a  woman  that  for  the  sake  of  your  relation  I  had 
made  my  friend,  (for  every  thing  that  was  allied  to 

V  2 
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you  was  dear  to  me)  is  an  injury  so  great,  that  it 
distracts  my  reason        ■     I  could  pardon  any  thing 

but  my  wronged  love. Let  me  be  gone ;  send 

me  to  a  nunnery ;  confine  me  to  a  chamel-hoase^ 
vile  ungrateftil  wretch !  any  thing  but  thy  presence 
I  can  endure. 

Good.  Is  there  every  way  so  damned  a  creature  as 
a  wife  ? — Lord,  madam,  do  you  know  what  you  do? 

Mrs.  Good.  Fll  warrant  it,  you  would  persuade 

me  I  am  mad : would  I  had  been  bom  a  fool!  I 

might  then  have  been  happy ;  patiently  have  passed 
over  the  many  tedious  nights  I  have  endured  in  your 
absence;  contented  myself  with  prayers  for  your 
safety^ 

Mala.  O  Lord ;  prayers ! 

Mrs.  Good.  When  you,  in  the  very  instant,  were 
languishing  in  the  arms  of  a  prostitute. 

.  Good.  Lord,  madam,  I  thought  you  had  been  in 
your  chamber  now.  ■  Curse  on  her,  what  shall 

I  do  I  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Good.  Tis  a  sign  you  believed  me  safe 
enough ;  you  would  not  certainly  else  have  the  im* 
pudence  to  have  brought  a  new  mistress  mider  my 
nose;  .  I  see  there  how  guilty  she  stands 
have  you  a  stomach  so  hot  that  it  can  digest  car- 
rion, that  has  been  buzzed  about  and  blown  upon 
biy  all  the  flies  in  the  town  ?  or  was  it  the  fantasti- 
calness  of  your  appetite,  to  try  how  so  coarse  a  dish 
would  relish,  after  being  cloyed  with  better  feed- 
ing ? — ^Nay,  sir,  I  have  been  informed  of  all 

Val.  Has  then  your  virtuous  ladyship  been  taking 
a  little  love  and  air  with  Mr.  Goodvile  this  evening? 

[7b  Lady  Saueamish. 

Good.  Well,  she  has  dealt  with  the  devil,  that's 
certain ; — a  pox  on%  I  see  there's  no  living  for  me 
on  this  side  of  the  world : — Go,  let  the  coach  be 
made  ready ;  Fll  into  the  country. 
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Mrs.  Good.  Nay^  sir^  I  know  my  presence  has. 
always  been  uneasy  to  you :  day  and  night  you  are 
from  me»  or  if  ever  you  come  home^  tis  with  an 
aching  head  and  heavy  heart,  which  Victoria  only 
has  charms  enough  to  cure.  This  in  the  first  year 
of  our  marriage !  nay,  and  to  own  it,  proclaim  your 
own  falsehood,  and  my  disgraceful  injury,  in  the 
fiiqe  of  the  world,  when  Malagene  too,  the  trumpet 
of  all  the  scandal  in  town^  was  by  to  be  a  witness ; 
'twas  very  discreetly  done,  and  doubtless  would  be 
a  secret  long. 

Good,  miirr,-— nay,  since  it  is  so,  what  the  devil 
should  I  strive  to  smother  my  ^ood  actions— welly 
if  you  will  have  it  so.  Madam  Victoria  has  been  my 
mistress,  is  my  mistress,  and  shall  be  my  mistress/ 
and  what  a  pox  would  you  have  more  ?  and  so  good 
bye  to  you. 

Enter  Sir  Noble  Clumsey,  Caper,  and  Saunter* 

Clum.  How's  this !  who's  that  speaks  dishonoura- 
bly of  my  love,  and  lady  that  shall  be,  Victoria  ^ 
Before  George  she's  a  queen,  and  whoever  says  to 
the  contrary,  I'll  first  make  him  eat  my  sword,  and 
then  beat  out  his  teeth  with  the  hilt  of  it. 

Cap.  Oh !  dear  madam,  yonder's  all  the  town  in 
masquemde ;  won't  you  walk  in  ?  they'll  be  gone  if 
they  see  no  company ;  Jack  Truman,  dear  Jack^ 
pr'ythee  go  and  take  one  frisk  :•— as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  there  ai:e  three  or  four  of  the  finest  ladies 
the  delicatest  shaped  women;  I  am  sure  I  know 
them  all. 

Tru.  Sir,  I  wish  you  good  fortune,  but  I  dare  not 
venture,  you  know  my  temper;  I  shall  be  very 
boisterous,  and  mistake  them  for  whores,  though  if 
they  be  of  your  acquaintance,  I  know  they  must 
be  of  quality. 

Cap.  Igad,  and  so  they  are;  but  mum  for  that; 
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die  other  presented  me  with  a  gold  enamelled  watch 
do«ild  not  cost  less  than  thirty  guineas ;—— trifles 
J0ck,  which  I  have  the  fortune  to  meet  withal 
sometimes. 

Sdim.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  not  come  off  so  ■ 
Victoria  your  mistress ! 

Gi^od.  Yes,  sir,  and  how  are  you  concerned  at  it  ? 

Saun.  Nay  sir,  I  can  be  as  civil  as  any  body 
Victoria  your  mistress ! 

Good.  'Sdeath,  you  coxcomb,  mind  your  sing- 
ing, do  you  hear  ?  and  play  the  fool  by  yourself, 
or 

Saun.  Sing  sir,  so  I  can,  Fa^  la,  la,  la,  &c. 
Victoria  your  mistress ! 

Good.  Yes  sir,  I  say  my  mistress, 

Clum.  Ounds,  then  draw. 

Val.  Hold,  Sir  Noble,  you  are  too  furious*,  what^s 
the  matter  ? 

-  Cap.  Why  how  now.  Saunter  r  how  dost  do  dear 
heart?         sir,  this  gentleman's  my  friend,  and 

Good.  Was  ever  man  so  overwhelnaed  with  fools 
and  blockheads  ?  why,  you  ill  ordered,  addle-pated, 

waddling  brace  of  puppies : you  fool,  in  the  first 

place  sing  and  be  safe — and  you  slight  grasshopper, 
dance  and  divert  me :  dance,  sirrah,  do  you 
hear? 

Cap.  Dance  sir,  and  so  I  think  I  can,  sir^  and 
fence,  and  play  at  tennis,  and  make -love,  and  fold 
up  a  billetrdoux,  or  any  thing  better  than  you,  sir, 
dance  quoth-a— there,  sir. 

Mrs.  Good.  Nay,  Sir  Noble,  not  only  so,  bat 
owned  and  boasted  of  it  to  my  face.     Told  me.     ■  ■ 

Clum.  Soul  of  my  honour,  'tis  unpardonable; 
and  I'll  eat  his  heart  for't. 

Good'  Dear  raw-head  and  bloody-bones,  be  pa- 
tient a  little, — See,  see,  you  beagles,  game  for  you, 
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fresh  gwie ;  that  gr^at  towser  has  started  it  already? 
on^  on,  on,  halloo,  halloo,  halloo. 

[Thruits  them  at  his  wtfe^  Btid  exit. 

Lady  Sfu.  But,  dear  Mr.  Caper,  masqiieraders 
did  you  say !  I'll  swear  T\\  among  them ;  shall  I  not 
have  your  company  ?  Oh !  dear  masqueraders !  I'll 
vow  I  can  stay  no  longer.  [Exit  hastily. 

Val.  Curse  on  h^r,  she's  gone,  and  oas  prevented 
me — Caper,  Saunter,  did  you  not  hear  my  lady  call 
you  ?  .  She's  gone  to  the  masqueraders ;  for  shame^ 
follow  l)er:  she'll  take  it  ill  you  did  not  wait  on  her* 

Saun.  Faith,  Caper,  and  so  she  will.  Well,  I  am 
resolved  to  marry  Victoria  for  fear  of  the  worst :— ? 
madam^  your  most  devoted  servatit :  I  hope  our  dif- 
ference with  Mr.  Goodvile  to-night 

Mrs.  Good.  Dear  sir,  it  needs  no  excuse. 

Cap.  My  resentment,  madam  ■ 

Tru.  You  are  too  ceremonious,  gentlemen,  and  my 
lady  will  fear  she  has  lost  you. 

Cap'.  Dear  Jack,  as  I  told  thee  before,  I  must 
bring  thee  acquainted  with  those  ladies. 

Saun.  Pr'ytlice  put  on  a  mask,  and  come  among 
iis^  Jack,  faith  do. 

Tru.  Sirs,  I'll  wait  on  you  in  a  moment. 

Both.  Dear  soul,  adieu.  [^Embracing  him. 

[Exeunt  singing  and  dancing. 

Tru.  These  coxcombs,  madam,  came  in  a  good 
time ;  they  were  never  seasonable  before. 

Mrs.  Good.  Diseases  and  visitations  are  necessary 
sometimes  to  sweep  away  the  noisome  crowds  that 
infest  and  incumber  the  world. 

Mala.  As  I  have  often  said,  I  must  publish,  I 
must  spread ;  and  so  good  bye  to  you.  [Exit* 

.  Enter  Lettice. 

Let.  Oh !  mtidam,  yonder's  my  master  raving  for 
his  coach:  says  he'll  into  the  country  presently^ 
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has  given  order  to  disperse  the  company ;  what  will 
you  do  ? 

•  Mrs.  Good.  Let  him  go,  'twere  pity  to  hinder 
him  : — ha,  ha,  ha,  into  the  country  ?  I'd  as  soon  be- 
lieve he  would  turn  capuchin. 

Tru.  But,  madam,  it  was  inhumanly  done  to  come 
yourself  upon  him  :  one  would  have  thought  that  I 
had  u«ed  him  bad  enough  for  the  wise  mistake  be 
made  of  Victoria. 

Mrs.  Oood.  1  would  not  have  missed  it  for  the 
world.  Now  would  he  come  on  his  knees  for  com- 
position ;  and  if  I  da  not  bring  him  to  it  within  these 
four  hours 

Tru*  Why,  madam,  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mrs.  Good.  Put  on  all  the  notorious  aflectations 
and  ridiculous  impertinences  that  ever  the  most 
eminent  of  our  sex  have  studied,  or  the  coxcombs 
of  your- sex  admired;  then  of  a  sudden  seem  to 
grow  fond  of  both  those  clincant  fck>ls,  which  I  am 
sure  he  of  all  things  loathes ;  yet  do  it  too  forcedly, 
that  he  himself  shall  find  it  only  intended  to  give 
him  vexation. 

Tru.  Have  you  then  maliciously  designed,  in 
spite  of  nature,  to  keep  me  constant  ? 

•  Mrs.  Good.  Which  you  will  be  sure  to  be. 

Tru.  A  dozen  new  fresh  young  unseen  beauties, 
and  the  devil  himself  in*  the  rear  of  them,  cannot 
make  me  otherwise ;  I  never  really  loved  or  lived 
till  now.  There  is  nothing  I'd  *  not  wish  to  be,  ex- 
cept the  very  husband  himself,  rather  than  lose  you. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Camilla. 

VaL  Jack  Truman ! 
Tru.  Well,  Ned,  what's  the  matter? 
Val.    Treason,  Truman ;    your  being  here  with 
Mrs.  Goodvile  I  fear  is  discovered ;  I  heard  some 

•  such  thing  whispered  among  the  masqueraders,  and 
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Goodvile  himself  seems  suddenly  altered  ;  I  would 
advise  you  to  come  and  show  yourself^  and  make 
tiie  best  on't. 

Mrs.  Good.  Let  me  alone ;  I'll  secure  all^  T\l 
warrant  you.  I'm  sure  he  can  -  have  no  positive- 
proofs  :  rU  instantly  go  and  put  all  things  in  a  coh-f' 
fusion^  contradict  all  the  orders  he  has  given  for  go-^ 
ing  into  the  country  ;  shut  up  m}rself  in  my  cham- 
ber, and  not  hear  a  word  of  him  till  he  comes  upon 

submission  ; Lettice,  follow  me  to  my  chamber 

presently.  [Eait. 

Tru.  Right  exquisite  woman  and  wife,  good  luck 
attend  thee.  \JEtXXt. 

Let.  Well,  my  lady  certainly,  of  a  young  lady^ 
knows  her  business,  and  understands  the  managing 
of  a  husband  the  best  of  any*  woman  in  the  world : 
I'll  swear  she  is  an  ingenious  person :  forty  ladies 
now,  at  such  an  accident,  would  have  been  hurried 
and  afraid,  and  the  poor  waiting-woman  must  have 
been  sent  forward  and  backward,  and  backward  and 
forward,  to  hearken  and  inquire ;  but  she  shows  all 
her  changes  in  a  motion. 

Enter  Goodvile. 

Good.  How  now,  Lettice  ?  where's  your  lady  ? 

Let.  Within  sir,  in  her  chamber. 

Good.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Let.  She  commanded  me  to  follow  her  thither  but 
now. 

Good.  Is  she  alone  there  ? 

Let.  Aye,  sir,  I'll  assure  you  she  seldom  desires 
company ^But  I  must  hasten  and  follow  her. 

Good.  Stay  a  little,  are  you  sure  she  ^tas  in  the 
house,  before  this  disturbance  happened  in  the 
garden  ? 

Let.  Sure,  sir  I  why  I  myself  was  at  the  chamber 
window  with  her,  when  first  she  heard  you  exclaim 
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against  Madem  Victoria !  Poor  creature,  I  was  afraid 
she  would  have  fallen  down  dead  on  the  floor :  I 
catched  her  in  my  armsi,  begged  her  on  my  knees 
not  to  run  out ;  but  she  would  hear  nothing,  bat  in 
spite  of  force  broke  from  me,  and  came  hither  with 
all  that  impatience  and  rage,  the  too  sensible  resent- 
ment c^youT  uiikindness  had  raised  in  her. 

Good.  Get  you  in  presently,  do  you  hear ;  and 
take  no  notice  of  what  I  have  said  to  you,  as  you 
tender  your  well-^being. 

Let.  Yes,  sir ; — but  if  I  conceal  a  word  of  it,  may 
I  never  serve  a  London  lady  a^ain,  but  be  condemned 
to  be  a  country  chambermaid,  and  kill  fieas  as  long 
as  I  live.  [Aside  J^        ^  [Exit. 

Good.  If  I  should  have  been  in  the  wrong  all  this 
while,  and  mistaken  my  own  dear  wife  for  Victoria  { 
•^-^Ah  !  curse  on  this  hot  head  of  mine  I  pox  on*t,  it 
is  impossible !  Yet  that  mischievous  rogue  Malagene 
was  all  die  while  in  the  garden,  and  he  has  been  at 
his  doubts  and  ambiguities^  and  may-he's  with  me ; 
~*by  this  light  I  am  a  cuckold,  an  arrant  rank  stink- 
ing cuckold. 

Enter  Victoria. 

Vic.  What  will  become  of  me !  whither  shall  I 
fly  to  hide  my  misfortune  t  Oh !  that  I  might  never 
see  the  light  again,  but  be  for  ever  concealed  in  these 
shades* 

Good.  Dear  Victoria,  is*t  you  ?  be  free  with  me, 
were  you  really  in  the  garde;n  before  to-night,  or  no  ? 

Vic.  I  have  not  been  out  of  the  house  since  it  was 
dark  till  this  minute,  nor  had  I  come  hither  now,  but 
that  I  ani  destitute  where  to  conceal  myself  from  the 
malicious  eyes  and  tongues  of  those  to  whom  your 
baseness  has  given  an  opportunity  of  triumphing 
over  my  misfortune  and  rumed  honour. 

Good.  Be  not  so  outrageous ;  1*11  reconcile  all  yet 
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Vic.  Which  way  is't  possible  ?  By  to-morrow 
morning  your  very  footmen  will  have  it  in  their 
mouths ;  and  Malagene^  that  ke^s  an  office  of  iu« 
telligence  for  all  the  scandal  in  town^  will  be  spread- 
ing it  among  his  coffee-house  companions,  and  at 
the  play  whisper  it  to  the  orange-women,  who  diall 
make  a  fulsome  jest  of  it  to  the  next  coxcomb  that 
comes  in  half  drunk,  to  loll  and  play,  and  be  nauH 
seously  lewd  with  them  in  public. 

Good.  I  tell  thee  it  shall  not  be  ;  Malagene's  my 
(Creature,  or  at  least  henceforth  I'll  make  him  so  ;  I 
have  reasons  for  it,  and  to  believe  also  that  my  wife, 
my  own  delicate  damned  wife,  was  the  same  I  mis- 
took fi>r  you  in  the  garden  to-night. 

Vic.  'Tis  true,  I  went  at  the  same  time  to  see  for 
her  in  her  chamber,  and  she  was  not  there ;  but  can-^ 
not  believe  her  in  the  least  guilty  of  what  you  seem 
to  accuse  her  of. 

Good.  Confound  her  1 she*s  an  exquisite  jilt, 

thorougb*paced,  and  practised  in  all  the  cunning 
arts  and  slights  of  falsehood  :  'sdeath,  how  I  couid 
mince  her !  But  here  comes  Malagene,  he  knows  all^ 
and  rU  make  him  confess  all,  or  I'll  murder  him. 

Enter  Malagene. 

Well,  sir,  what  say  you  to  this  matter  ? 

Mala.  Faidi,  bully,  I  think  my  dear  kinswoman 
has  maul'd  you  to  some  purpose ;  Til  say  this  for 
her,  she  has  the  true  bkK>d  of  the  Malagenes  in  her : 
tol  lol  dara  lal,  &c. 

Godd.  What  is't  you  mean,  fool  ?  Be  plain,  and 
unfold  yourself. 

Mala.  Why  you  must  know,  Frank,  having  a 
particular  esteem  for  my  family,  (the  nearest  relation 
lof  which  I  would  go  fifty  miles  to  see  hanged)  I  do 
think  her  a  very  a— —Put  no  more,— —mum,  dear 
•heart,  .miim,  I  say.  .       . ; 
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Good.  What's  that  you  say^  sir?  what  do  you 
think  my  wife. 

Mala,  Aye,  what,  Frank  ?  what  now  ? 

Good.  Nay,  sir,  that  you  must  resolve  me. 

Mala.  Why  then  I'll  tell  thee,  Frank ;  dost  thou 
really  think  I  love  thee  r 

Good*  I  know  you'll  say  so,  sir,  because  you  fear 
me. 

Mala,  Then  pr'ythee  do  so  much  as  lend  me  tea 
guineas  for  a  day  or  two. 

Good.  Oh,  sir,  to  the  purpose,  to  the  purposcj  be 
brief. 

Mala.  Nay  then,  mum,  I  say  a^in. 

Good.  Will  you  never  leave  vexing  me  with  your 
impertinence  ?  Must  I  be  always  forced  to  use  you 
ill,  to  bring  you  to  good  manners  ? 

Mala.  Faith,  child,  I  am  loth  to  make  mischief; 
I  have  been  a  very  wicked,  ill-natured,  impudent 
fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't :  but  I  find  I  lose  my- 
self by  it ;  the  very  poets  themselves,  that  were  wont 
to  stand  in  awe  of  me,  care  not  a  louse  for  me  now ; 
and  there's  not  a  common  whore  in  town  but  calls 
me  rogue  and  rascal  to  my  face,  as  impudently  as  if 
I  were  herpimp. 

Good.  Therefore,  sir,  resolve  to  turn  honest,  and 
be  just  to  your  friend. 

Mala.  The  devil  take  me,  Frank,  if  thou  art  not  a 
very  impertinent  fellow : — know !  why  who  should 
know  better  than  yourself?  ha  1 . 

Good.  Here  are  five  guineas  for  you,  upon  con- 
dition you  make  a  full  and  true  relation  of  all  you 
have  discovered  this  night. 

Mala.  I'll  do't ;  down  with  your  dust. 

-Good.  What  will  not  this  rakehell  do  to  borrow^ 

money?  I  knew  him  make  love  to  a  chambermaid 

till  he  had  borrowed  five  pounds  of  her  at  half-a- 

crown  a  time.  [Aside* 
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Mala.  Well,  Frank  Goodvile;  you  may  think  as 
3'ou  please  of  me  ;  but  hang  me  like  a  dog  if  lam  not 
a  very  honest  fellow  in  my  heart — You  would  have 
me  deal  freely  with  you,  you  say,  in  this  business  ? 

Good.  I  would  so,  sir,  or  I  shall  deal  very  roughly 
with  you. 

Mala.  And  you  lent  me  these  five  guineas  to  that 
purpose  ? 

Good.  You  are  much  in  the  right,  sir. 

Mala.  Then  to  make  short  of  the  matter ;  thou 
art  as  arrant  a  poor  silly  cuckold  as  one  would  wish 
to  drink  withal,  and  confound  me  if  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  of  thy  company. 

Good.  Confounded  whore ! Oh  for  a  legion 

of  devils  to  hurry  her  to  hell,  and  that  I  had  but  the 
driving  of  them ! 

Mala.  Nay,  nay,  man,  since  'tis  so,  never  be 
angry  for  the  matter.  What  a  pox,  you  thought 
to  put  the  mistress  upon  Truman  ?  Truman  has  put 
the  cuckold  upon  you;  Valentine  has  been  pimp 
in  the  business ;  and  the  devil  take  me  if  I  don't 
think  myself  the  hones  test  fellow  amongst  you. 

Vic.  Now,  sir,  consider  what  a  wretched  thing 
you  have  made  me. 

Good.  No  more,  I'm  thine ;  and  here  I  seal  my 
heart  to  thee  for  ever. 

Mala.  Well,  Frank,  can  I  serve  thee  any  farther 
in  this  business  ? 

Good.  That,  sir,  is  as  time  shall  try :  and  to 
convince  you  how  fit  I  think  ybu  for  my  purpose ;  I 
know  you  are  a  rascal  not  to  be  trusted :  therefore 
observe  it,  if  you  offer  to  stir  beyond  the  limits  I  set 
you,  at  that  very  instant  I'll  murder  you. 

Mala.  Pr'y  thee  talk  not  to  me  of  limits  and  mur- 
denng ;  I  hope  you  take  me,  sir,  under  the  rose,  for 
no  fool :  and  what  a  pox  do  you  think  to  make  of 
me? 
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Good*  A  spaniel  to  hunt  and  set  the .  game  I 
mean  to  take :  oh !  Malagene,  there  will  be  miBchief^ 
Malagene,  and  new  ripe  fresh  scandal  to  treat  of:  I 
know  it  is  an  office  thou  lovest,  and  therefore  do  it 
to  oblige  thee. 

Mala*  rfaith,  and  so  I  do  with  all  my  heart} 
but^  Frank,  I  don't  know  how  this  business  will  be 
brought  about  well :  I  have  promised  tp  meet  two 
or  three  hearty  old  souls  to-morrow  at  dinner^  to 
swear  and  drink,  and  talk  bawdy  and  treason  to- 
gether for  an  hour  or  two ;  they  are  all  Ath^ists^  and 
very  honest  fellows. 

Ixood.  O  sir,  you  may  be  hanged  in  good  time : 
but  for  this  present  occasion  I  must  use  you  :  Vic- 
toria, do  you  with  all  your  utmost  art  dissemble  bat 
the  least  knowledge  of  what  has  happened  to-night: 
and,  sir,  do  you  keep  still  that  lying,  sneering,  ugly, 
merry  face  which  you  always  wear  when  you  design 
mischief:  V\\  pretend  this  morning  to  pursue  my 
design  of  going  into  the  country ;  then  when  they 
are  in  the  height  of  their  pleasures  and  assurance  of 
their  safety,  return  and  surprise  them. 

Vic.  But  do  you  believe,  sir,  that  you  can  utterly 
abandon  all  sense  of  your  past  love  and  tenderness 
for  a  woman  who  has  been  so  dear  to  you  ?  you  will 
be  apt  to  relapse  again. 

Good.  I  will  sooner  return  to  my  vomit :  I  am 
rather  glad  of  the  occasion  to  be  rid  of  so  trouble- 
some, uneasy  a  burden :  a  wife  after  a  year,  like  a 
garment  that  has  been  worn  too  long,  hangs  loose 
and  awkwardly  on  a  man,  and  grows  a  scandal  to  bim 
that  wears  it. 

Vic.  But  can  you  then  resolve  to  quit  and  disown 
her  foip  ever? 

Good^  For  ever,  my  Victoria !  ■  -no  more,  but 
straight  go  to  thy  chamber,  and  wait  for  the  happy 
issup  ;■         ■  you,  sir,  keep  close  to  me.  Quit 
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her !  as  cheerfully  as  I  would  a  shoe  that  wrings  me. 

Then  how  loosely  shall  I  move. 

Free  and  unbounded  taste  the  sweets  of  life ! 
Love  where  I  please,  and  know  no  more  the  strife 
That's  bred  by  that  domestic  plague  calFd  wife. 

[^Kveunt* 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Victoria's  Chamber. 

Enter  Victoria. 

• 

Vic.  Now  I  am  satisfied  I  must  be  wretched !  Oh 
love !  unhappy  women's  curse,  and  men's  slight  game 
to  pass  their  idle  time  at :  I  find  too  in  myself  the 
common  companion  of  infamy,  malice.  Has  Good-* 
vile's  wife  ever  wronged  me  ?  Never.  Why  then 
should  I  conspire  to  betray  her  ?  No,  let  my  revenge 
light  wholly  on  that  false  peijured  man  ;  as  he  baa 
deceived  and  ruined  me,  I'll  play  false  with  him^ 
make  myself  privy  to  his  whole  design  of  surprising 
Truman  and  his  wife  together:  then>  like  a  true 
mistress,  betray  his  counsels  to  her,  that  she,  like  a 
true  wife,  may,  spite  of  his  teeth ^  deceive  him  quite, 
and  so  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  a  sealed, 
stigmatized^  fond,  believing  cuckold ;  'twill  at  least 
be  some  ease  to  me.  Here  he  comes  equipped  and 
prepared  for  the  pretended  journey. 

Enter  Goodvile  and  Boy. 

Good.  Go  bid  the  ooachtnan  hasten,  and  get  all 
things  ready ;  I  am  uneasy  till  I  am  gone.  'Tis 
tilaie  we  were  set  out. 

The  xvolves  have  prey'd^  and  look  the  gentle  day^ 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phcsbus,  all  about 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
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Wife !  adieu^  dear  wife.  Ah,  my  Victoria,  up  already  ? 
so  diligent  to  wish  me  a  happy  journey  ?  Certainly 
my  good  angel  is  like  thee,  and  whensoever  I  err, 
must  meet  me  in  thy  shape,  and  With  such  softness 
smile  and  direct  nie. 

Vic.  As  those  whom  Will  with  the  wisp  bewitches 
Through  bogs,  through  hedges,  and  through 
ditches. 

Good.  No,  thou  hast  led  me  out  of  the  crooked 
froward  road  of  matrimony,  into  the  pleasant  easy 
path  of  love,  where  I  can  never  lose  my  way,  and 
must  be  always  happy.     But  whereas  Malagene  ? 

Vic.  Below  with  Sir  Noble.  Whilst  the  butler 
was  asleep,  they  stole  the  key  from  him :  and  there 
they  are  with  the  fat  red-faced  fiddler  that  plays 
upon  the  base,  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  floor, 
stripped  to  their  shirts,  and  drinking  bawdy  healths. 

Good.  That  fulsome  rogue  will  ruin  all  our  busi- 
ness. See  here  what  I  have  discovered  just  now  in 
the  private  corner  of  a  window,  (a  place  I  suppose 
.  appointed  for  the  purpose)  I  found  this  billet  to  my 
sweet  wife*  [Reads. 

If  GooDviLE  goes  out  of  town  this  mornings  let 
fne  know  it^  that  I  may  wait  on  you^  and  tell  you 
the  rest  of  my  heart,  fir  you  do  not  know  how  much 
I  love  you  yet.  Truman. 

Now  if  I  am  not  a  cuckold,  let  any  honest  wittol 
judge,  ha,  ha,  ha.  How  it  pleases  me!  blood !  fire! 
and  daggers ! 

Vic\  But,  sir,  what  do  you  resolve  on  ? 

Good,  As  I  told  thee,  instantly  to  pretend  a  jour- 
ney out  of  town,  and  return  and  surprise  them ;  for 
I  am  sure  they'll  not  be  long  asunder  when  I  am  out 
of  the  way :  oh !  this  billet  is  a  very  honest  billet, 
and  I  know  won't  lie.    But  why  should  I  spend  my 
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time  in  talking  of  what  but  vexes  me  when  pleasures 
are  so  near  me  ?  come^  my  Victoria,  take  me  to  thy 
arms,  a  moment's  joy  with  thee  would  sweeten  years 
of  cares.     The  devif 

Enter  Mrs.  Goodvile  and  Leitice. 

Mrs.  Good.  Good  morning  to  you^  sir. 

Good.  Good  night  to  you^  madam. 

jlir*.  Good.  How  so,  sir  ? 

Good.  Why,  good-night  or  good->morrow,  'tis  all 
one;  ceremony  is  the  least  thing  I  take  care  of:  you 
see  I  am  busy. 

Mrs*  Good.  I  must  confess,  considering  the 
humble  duty  of  a  wife,  'tis  something  rude  in  me  to 
interrupt  you  ;  but  I  hope,  when  you  know  my^in- 
tentions,  you'll  pardon  me.  They  were  only  to  take 
a  civil  leave  of  you :  I  find  you  are  preparing  for  the 
country,  sir. 

"Ched.  Aye  I  a  little  air  will  be  very  seasonable  at 
present,  madam  ;  I  shall  grow  rank  else,  and  all  tlie 
company  I  keep  will  smell  me  out. 

Mrs.  Good.  Oh !  what  joy  will  fill  each  neigh- 
bouring village,  to  hear  our  landlord's  honour's 
coming  down.  The  bells  shall  jingle  out  of  tune  all 
day ;  and  at  night  the  curate  of  the  hamlet  comes  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  parish  to  bid  his  patron  wel- 
come into  the  country,  and  invite  himself  the  next 
Lord's  day  to  dinner. 

Good.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant,  madam. 

Mrs.  Good.  Then  the  next  morning  our  tenant's 
dainty  daughter  is  sent  with  a  present  of  pippins  of 
the  largest  size,  culled  by  the  good  old  drudge  her 
mother,  which  she  dehvers  with  a  curtesy,  and 
blushes  in  expectation  of  what  his  worship  will  be- 
stow upon  her. 

Good.  Oh,  madam,  let  not  any  thoughts  of  that 
nature  disturb  you  ;  I  shall  leaye  all  my  wanton  in- 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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dinations  here^  and  only  please  niTself  ikrhem '  I  am 
there  scmietimes  to  obntemptate  yom  ladjabip's 
{NCtare  in  the  gallery* 

Mrs.  Good.  Then  come  the  <»UDtry  squuvs,  and 
their  dogs,  the  cleanlier  sort  of  creatures  of  the  two : 
straight  weVe  invited  to  the  noble  hunt,  and  not  a 
deer. in  all  the  forest's  safe. 

Good.  No,  Bnadam  ;  no  horned  beast  shall  aoSer 
for  my  pleasure ;  I  am  ktely  grown  a  philosopher, 
madain ;  and  find  we  ought  not  to  hurt  our  £sudw- 
creatures* 

Mrs.  Good.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me 
thus? 

Good.  What  is*t  I  would  not  do  to  purchase 
-quietness?  Your  injurious  suspicions  of  me  were 
tolerable,  but  the  wrongs  your  jealousy  has  done 
Victoria 

Mrs.  Good.  Ijealous  of  Victoria!  No^lhoo^uijr 
paslion  last  night  made  me  extmvagant  when  I 
disoorered  yoa  with  that  naughty  Lady  Squeamisli, 
which  I  can  easily  foi^ve,  if  you'll  but  prombe  to 
4k>tget  her:  for  I  am  confidenl:  it  was  your  first 
tRattsgressibn. 

Good.  Very  quaint  and  pretty.  ^ 

Mrs.  Good.  Yet  I  am  too  well  satisfied  of  Victoria's 
virtue,  for  she's  my  friend ;  iand  though  I  should 
aee  her  in  your  anass,  I  could  not  harbour  such  a 
thought.  No,  Victoria,  you  must  love  me,  and  FD 
love  you  ;  you  shall  call  me  your  love,  and  I'll  call 
you  my  dear,  and  we'll  always  go  to  the  play  tc^ether, 
and  to  the  park  together,  and  every  where  tc^ther; 
and  when  Mr.  Ooodvile's  out  of  town,  we'll  lie  to- 
other. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser*  iSir,  the  coach  is  ready. 

Good.  You  think,  maaam,  you  have  a  fine  easy 
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fool  to  play  withal,  but  the  gayness  of  your  iace  is 
too  thin  to  hide  the  rancour  of  your  heart ;  and 
so  my  dear^  jocund,  witfy^  devil  wife,  I  take  my  leave 
of  you,  never  more  from  tfiis  minute  to  look  on  you. 

Afr^.  Good.  Ar4  you  theti  inexorable  ?  rdentless 
cruel  man ! 

Good^  Qpod^  easy-mehiag,  kind4iearted  woman, 
farewell.  [^Emt* 

Mrs^  Godd*  Ah  wretched  rae  1       - 

Xet.  My  lady  swoons.  Dear  Madam  Victoria, 
hfifiten  and  bring  my  master  back  again ;  you  can  do 
any  thing  iwkh  faim.  lEa^it  Victoria, 

JUrs.  Good.  No,  no,  Lettice  !  let  hnn  alone,  art 
thou  sure  he's  giuie  ^ 

IjCt.  I  hope  so,  madam. 

Mrs.  Good.  Then  so  soon  as  I  am  returned  to 
my  chamber,  be  sure  you  go  yourself  to  Mr.  Truman, 
and  tetl  him  if  he  has  nodimg  else  to  do  he  may 
cooie  liither  to-day. 

EiUer  Victoria. 

yic.  Thetie  is  no  prevailing  with  him,  he  cries 
aloud  bis  house  is  infected,  and  that  no  man  that 
values  his  health  will  stay  in  it.  My  Lady  Squeamish 
too  is  arrived  just  as  he  left;  the  door;  I  am  sure 
shell  eonie  in ;  will  you  see  her,  madam  ? 

Afi^.  Good.  Oh  I  am  sick  at  the  very  name  of 
her :  let  all  the  doors  be  barked  against  her,  and 
gunpowder  put  under  each  threshold  place,  ready  to 
blow  her  up  if  she  bat  ofier  an  entrance.  Lettice, 
lend  me  your  hand  a  little;  I'll  to  my  chamber 
mstatttly :  oh  my  head !  [^Eo'it  with  Letticb. 

f^ic.  This  management  of  ber's  so  charms  me, 
that  I  can  almost  forget  all  the  mischief  she.  has  done 
me :  'tis  true  she  reproached  me,  but  'twas  ;done  so 
handsomely  that  I  doubly  deserved  it  to  have  taken 
notice  of  it. 

z2 
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Enter  Lady  Sgiueamish. 

Lady  Squ.  O  dear,  Viotoria,  what  will  become  of 
me  I  I  am  lost  and  undone  for  ever ;  oh  I  shall  die, 
I  shall  die !  th^  lord  of  my  heart,  the  jewel  of  my 
soul  is  ialse  to  me. 

Vic.  What  ails  your  ladyship  ?  surely  she*s  dis- 
tracted. 

Lady  Squ.  Oh  Goodvile !  Goodvile !  the  false, 
cruel,  remorseless  Goodvile !  I  came  just  as  his.coach 
was  parting  from  the  door^  yet  he  would  not  speak 
to  me,  would  hardly  see  me,  but  away  he  drove^  and 
smiling  mocked  my  sorrows* 

Vic.  Alas !  her  ladyship  is  passionate^  as  I  Uve, 
very  passionate. 

<  '  Lady  Squ.  So  Theseus  left  the  wretched  Ariadne 
on  the  shore ;  so  fled  the  false  ^neas  from  his  Dido. 

Vic.  What  could  you  expect  less  of  him,  madam  i 
falsehood  is  his  province  :  your  ladyship  should  have 
made  choice  of  a  civil,  sober,  discreet  person ;  but 
Goodvile  you  know  is  a  spark,  a  very  spark. 

Lady  Squ.  That  has  been  my  ruin ;  it  was  diere- 
fbre  I'  adored  hini :  what  woman  would  doat  on  a 
dull  melancholy  ass,  because  she  might  be  sure  of 
him  ?  No,  a  spark  is  my  life,  my  darling,  the  joy  oi 
my  soul.  Oh  how  I  doat  on  a  spark  ?  I  could  live 
and  die  with  a  spark..  Victoria,  I  make  you  a  con- 
fidante, and  you  miust  pardon  me  for  robbing  you  of 
Mr.  Goodvile :  come,  come,  I  know  all. 

Vic.  Your  ladyship  knows  more  than  all  the  world 
besides. 

.  Lady  Squ.  And  as  I  was  saying,  a  spark  is  the 
dearest  thing  to.  me  in  the  world ;  I  have  had 
acquaintance  I  think  with  all  the  sparks.  Well, 
one  of  them  that  you  know  was  a  sweet  person  :  oh 
he  danced  and  sung,  and  dressed  to  a  miracle,  and 
then  he  spoke  French  as  if  he  had  been  bred  all  hii 
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life-time  at  Paris,  and  admired  every  thing  that  was 
French :  besides,  he  would  look  so  languishingly; 
and  lisp  so  prettily  when  he  talked ;  and  then  never 
wanted  discourse ;  TU  swear  he  has  entertained  me 
two  hours  together,  with  the  description  of  an  equi- 
page. 

Vic*  That  must  needs  be  very  charming. 

Lady  Squ.  But.  Mr.  Goodvile  was  a  wit  too  :  Oh 
I  never  had  a  wit  before,  for  to  speak  the  truth,  now 
I  think  on^t  better,  all  my  lovers  have  been  a  little 
fisolish,  I'll  swear,  ha,  ha,  ha  I 

[Sir  Noble  and  Mala,  at  the  door,  drunk. 
.    Mala.  Scour,  scour,  scour. 

Clum.  Down  goes  the  main-mast,  down,  down^  . 
down.     [They  enter."]     Malagene,  roar,  roar,  and 
ravish,  here  are  punks  in  beaten  satin,  sirrah;  ter- 
magant, triumphant,  first-rate  punks,  you  rogue. 
.    Vic.  How  came  tiiese  ruffians  here  r 

Clum.  Ruffians !  do  you  know  who  you  talk  to, 
madam  ?  I  am  a  civil,  sober,  discreet  person ;  and 
come  particularly  to  embrace  thy  lovely  body. 

Mala.  Look  you,  madam^  make  no  noise  about 
this  matter.  This  is  a  person  of  quaility,  and  a  friend 
of  mine,  therefore  pray  be  civil. 

Lady  Squ.  Has  Mr.  Goodvile  left  no  footmen  at 
home  to  cudgel  such  fops?  Fough— — how  like 
drunken  journeymen  taylors  they  look  ? 
.  Mala.  Journeymen,  madam  !  hold  there !  none 
of  your  ladyship's  journeymen,  that's  one  comfort  I 
woe  to  the  poor  devil  that  is,  I  say.   . 

Lady  Squ.  Were  Mr.  Goodvile  at  home  you  durst 
not  talk  thus,  you  scandalous  fellow. 

Mala.  Goodvile,  say  you— hark  you,  my  dear,' 
were  he  here  in  person,  I  would  first  of  all  de- 
cently kick  him  out  of  doors,  then  turn  up  thy  keel, 
and  discover  here  to  thy  kinsman  what  a  leaky  vessel 
thou  art. 
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Chm.  Why,  whait  iisi  thaJk  Goodnle?  wiH  he 
wrestle?  or  will  he  box  for  fifty  pounds.?  Look  you, 
this  fellow  is  my  pimp*  *Tis  true,  hi»  coontenanee 
h  none  of  the  best :  but  he*s  a  neat  hd,  aad 
good  company. 

Mala.  Hark  you,  knight :  youll  bear  me  out  of 
this  business,  knight :  for,  under  the  Itne,  I  have 
apprehension^  that  this  carcase  of  mine  may  sufier 
else. 

Clum.  No  more  of  that,  roeue !  no  more.  TUce 
notice,  good  people,  th&  civil  |er6o»  shall  mar^  my 
sister :  ^e  is  a  pretty  h£>i3efiil  lady— truly  she  is  not 
full  thirteen — but  she  has  had  two  children  already. 
Odd's  heart. 

Ladj^  Sou.  Ridiculous  oaf. 

Clum*  C!ome,  let  us  talk  bawdy. 

Vic.  ril  call  those  shall  talk  with  you  presently. 

^Emt  VlCTORU. 

Clum.  Wheugh she's  gone. 

LadtfSqu.  Beast!  brute!  barbarian!  sot! 

Clum.  Oh  law,  my  aunt !  wbat  have  I  dose  now? 
Madam,  as  I  hope  to  bo 

[Runs  against  hevj  and  almost  beats  her  back- 
ward. 

Ladjf  Sqtu  Ob  help ;  I  am  murdered !  oh  my 
head! 

Clum.  Nay^  li^y^  that  was  no  fiiult  of  mine  :  yoa 
shall  see  I'll  keep  my  distance ;  and,  as  I  was  saying, 
if  I  have  offended 

[Reels  against  a  tablcy  and  throws  down  a  chma 
jar,  and  several  littie  china  dishts* 

Lady  Squ.  Oh  insuflferable!  quickly,  quidcly,  a 

Eorter  and  basket,  to  carry  out  this  swine  to  a  dung* 
ill. 
Clum.  Look  you,  madam,  no  harm !  no  barm ! 
you  shall  see  me  behave  myself  notably  ye&— as  for 
example— — ^suppose   now        suppose   thn    the 
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door.     [Goes  to  the  doon']    Very  well ;  thus  then 
I  move  ■ 

[Steps  forwards,  and  leaves  Ms  peruke  on  one  of 
the  hinges. 
Hah^  who  WIS  that?  rogues  I  dogg !  sons  of  whores  I 

Enter  Servants. 

1  Ser.  Such  as  we  are^  sir^  you  shall  find  us  at 
your  service. 

Clum*  Murder,  murder,  murder ! 

Mala.  When  there  is  such  odds,  a  man  may  with 
honour  retire^and  steal  off.  [£.nV  MiaAGENE. 

Enter  Caper  and  Saunter. 

Cap.  Where  is  this  rascal  ?  liiis  coxcomb  ?  this 
fop  ?  How  davc  you  come  hither,  sir,  to  afiront  ladies 
and  persons  of  quality  ? 

Clum.  Sir,  ytiur  humble  servant :  did  yon  aee  my 
periwig? 

Cap.  Sir,  you  are  an  ass ;  and  never  wore  a  peri* 
wig  in  your  life  :  jerni^,  what  a  bush  of  briars  and 
thorns  is  here  ?  The  mane  of  my  Lady  Squeamish^s 
Shock  is  a  chedreux  to  it. 

Clum.  Why,  sir,  I  know  who  made  it.  He  was 
an  honest  fellow  and  a  barber,  and  one  that  loved 
music  and  poetry. 

j&nm.  How, sir! 

Cap.  But,  sir,  come  close  to  the  business :  how 
darst  you  treat  ladies  so  rudely  as  we  saw  you  but 
now  ?  Answer  to  that,  and  tell  not  us  of  music  and 
poetry. 

Cbtm.  Why,  he  had  all  Westminster  drollery, 
and  Oxford  jests  at  his  fingers*-ends.  And  fi>r  the 
cittern,  if  ever  Troy  town  were  a  tune,  he  mastered 
it  upon  that  instrument,  when  be  was  our  butler  in 
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the  country :  an  old  maid  of  my  grandmother's  took 
great  delight  in  him  for  it. 

Saun.  But,  sir,  this  is  nothing  to  our  business. 

Clum.  Business  !  hang  business !  I  hate  a  man  of 
business :  if  you  U  drink,  or  whore,  break  windows^ 
or  commit  mui-der,  I  am  for  you. 

Cap.  Sir,  will  you  fight? 

Clum.  Fight !  with  whom  ?  for  what  ? 

Cap.  With  me. 

Saun.  With  me. 

Clum.  Aye,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ;  I  love  fight- 
ing, sir. 

Cap.  But  will  you,  sir  ?  dare  you  ?    • 

Saun.  Aye,  sir,  will  you  fight  ?  do  you  think  you 
dare  fight  ? 

Clum.  Why,  you  sweety  perfumed,  jessamine 
knaves  !  you  rogues  in  buckrain !  were  there  a  d€>- 
zen  of  you,  I'd  beat  you  out  of  your  artificial  sweet- 
ness into  your  own  natural  rankness.  You,  stinkards ! 
shall  I  draw  my  Cerberus,  and  cut  you  off^  you  gaudy 
popinjays  ? 

Cap.  This  fellow's  mad.  Saunter !  stark  mad^  by 
Jericho:  dear  knight,  how  long  hast  thou  been  in 
this  pickle  ?  this  condition,  knight  ?  ha  ? 

Clum.  What  pickle  ?  *  what  condition  ?  you 
worms. 

Saun.  Aye,  aye,  'tis  so,  the  poor  devil  must  to 
Bedlam  :  Bedlam,  knight,  the  madman's  ho^ital. 

Clum.  What  will  become  of  you  then,  you  ver- 
min ;  there's  never  an  hospital  for  fools  yet ;  mercy 
on  me,  if  there  were !  how  many  handsome  fellows 
in  this  town  might  be  provided  for  ? 

[Fiddles  play  within. 

Cap.  Heyday,  fiddles! 

Saim.  Madam  Goodvile,  hearing  we  were  here^ 
hath  sent  for  thein  on  purpose  to  regale  us. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Goo^vihBy.hADY^SavnAMisH, with  the 
^ddksplayingf  Sauntsr  fath  to  sing  the  tune 
with  them^  and  Caper  dances  to  it.   .  Ljettice. 

Mrs.  Good.  Let  my  servants  take  care  that  all 
the  doors  stand  open;  Til  have  entrance  denied  to 
no  one  fool  in  town.  Mr.  Caper  and  Mr.  Saunter 
here  ?  then  we  can  never  want  company.  Come^ 
madami  let  us  begin  the  revels  of  the  day ;  I  long  to 
enjoy'  the  freedom  I  am  mistress  of.  Lettice,  try 
your  vow. 

.  Ladff  Squ.  Oh  madam  I  this  gallant  spirit  ravishes 
me.  Dear  Mr.  Caper^  you  find  Mr.  Si^unter  were 
born  to  be  happy !  Madam  Goodvile  has  resolved  to 
sacrifice  this  day  to  pleasitrer— ^what  shall  we  do 

with  ourselves  ? 

Cap.  Do,  madam !  we'll  dance  for  ever. 

Lady  Sou.  Oh>  aye>  dance. 

Saun.  And  sing. 

Lady  Sou.  And  sing. 

Both..  And  love. 

Lady  Squ.  Oh  aye,  love !  but^  Madam  Goodvile; 
have  you  resolved  to  wear  the  willow,  and  be  very 

melancholy ha,,  ha,  ha,— rr-Piddles  1  where  are 

you  ?  I  cannot  endure  you  put  of  my  sight. 

Mrs.  Good.  Willow !  hang  it,  give  it  to  country 
girls  that  sigh  for  clowns ;  and  melancholy  is  a  dis- 
ease for  bankrupt  beauty  :  I  have  yet  a  stocic  of 
youth  and  charms,  unsullied  by  the  hands  of  age  or 
care;  ^ 

.  And  whilst  that  lasts,  what  woman  would  despair  f 

Clum.  In  the  mean  time  1*11  scout  out  for  a  doxy 
of  my  acquaintance  hard  by,  return  in  triumph,  and 
let  Victoria  go  hang  and  despair. 

Sings. 

To  lave  is  a  pleasure  divine,  . 
Yet  ril  never  sigh  or  be  sad; 
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Tkey  areeojfcomh  that  languish  and  pin€y 
S$  long  aa  whores  are  to^  be  had^^Ta  darell, 
iarolda* 

Lady  S^u.  Oh  secaw  that  deformM  moiuter^  that 
rebel  ot  mine :  fellows^  take  cocq  of  him^  and  keep 
him  up  till  I  talk  with  him^  and  make  him  sensible 
ef  his  enormities. 

Clwn.  Slaves^  avaunt !  if  my  lady  will  ha^e  it  so, 
111  walk  sobeply  into  the  garden,  and  consider  of 
what  is  past. 

To  lw}€  is  a  pleasure^  &c.  [JBjfit  Clum. 

Mrs.  Good.  Lettice? 

Let.  Madam. 

Mrs.  Good.  Is  Mn  Tmman  come  ? 

Let.  He'll  be  here  presently,  madam. 

Enter  Page  with  a, letter. 

Page.  A  letter  for  your  ladyship. 
Mrs.  Good.  Who  brought  it  ? 
Page.  A  porter  brought  it  to  the  door,  madam : 
but  said  he  luui  no  otxiers  to  stay  for  in  answer. 

[iJ^rf^  Page. 
Mrs.  Good.  A  woman's  hand. 

Reads. 1  Mr.  Goodvile^ s  journey  out  of  town  u 
hut  a  pretence :  he  is  jealous  of  you  and  Mr^  Tru- 
man^ you  will  find  him  anon  returned  in  hopes  to 
surprise  you  together.  Though  he  has  trusted  me 
with  the  secret,  and  obliged  me  to  assist  him  in  it : 
yet  I  xvould  endeavour  by  this  discovery  to  persuade 
you  that  J  am  your  real  servant,  Victoria. 

Postscript.  Beware  of  Malagene,  for  he  is  ap- 
pointed the  spy  to  betray  you. 

This  is  generously  done,  Victoria,  and  Til  study 
to  deserve  it  of  thee  :  now,  if  I  plague  not  this  wise, 
jealous  husband  of  mine,  let  all  wives  carse  me,  and 
cuckolds  laugh  at  me!  fiddles,  lead  in  I  Mr.  Caper 
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and  Mr^  Stnintor^  pnty  wuH  on  my  lady^  and  toter* 
tain  her  a  little :  Til  rollow  you  presentiy. 

Laify  Squ*  C^M^  Mr*  Cojiei^i  will  y«ii  walk  ? 

Cap*  A  eomoto^  madaiti« 

Latfy  8qu.  kf&y  ten  thousand^  tei)^  thoHaand^  Mr.- 
Siiimtery  1  would  be  ahvays  near  ycm  to0 !  Ob  for  9 
grove  now^  and  a  burling  brook  if4tb  tbaC  ddigbtful 
ohormrng  voiee  or  yours !  Come,  let-  ua  walk^  and 
s^udy  >^htch  way  to  divert  ourtelve». 
'  Cap.  AUonal  for  love  and  pleasures  l^  these 
hfandt*  


Saun.  By  those  eyei 

Lady  Squ.  Oh>  no  nMNTet  no  more:  I  shall  be 
IcMt  in  happiiiesa.  [ExtunK 

Mps.  Good.  So^  this  concert  of  fools  shall  be  the 
clMMFUi  to  my  feree ;  now  all  the  malioe^  ill-nature, 
fttlsehood^  and  hypocrisy  of  my  sex  inspire  me. 
IncMitiee !  see  Ganilla  be  sent  for  instantly^  she  shali 
join  ^ith  me  in  my  revenge^  she  has  reason  ;  Mr. 
Valentine^  I  suppoae>  will  be  here  with  Mr.  Truman. 

Enter  Truman. 

Tru.  And^  think  yoU|  madam,  he  durst  not  answer 
a  fair  \nAf^  challenge  without  a  second  ? 

Mr9.  Good.  You  would  pretend.  Til  warrant  3rou, 
to  be  very  stout.  You  Hectors  in  love  are  as  arrant 
eheata  a»  Hectors  in  fighting,  that  bluster,  rant,  and 
make  a  noise  for  the  {M^sent ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  business,  prove  arrant  dastards,  and  good  for 
nothing. 

Tru.  But,  madam,  you  should  find  I  dare  do 
somethings  would  you  but  be  civil  and  stand  your 
ground. 

Mrs.  Good.  What  think  you  though  of  acut^throat 
husband  now  behind  the  hangings  ?  what  would  be-« 
come  ci  you  dSien  ? 
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Tru.  Whilst  I  have  such  beauty  on  my  side^  no- 
thing can  hurt  me. 

Mrs^.  Good.  Then,  sir,  prepare. yourself;  Mr. 
Goodvile  is  really  jealous,  and  mistrusts  all  or  more 
than  has  past  between  us.  His  jourdey  out  of  town 
was  but  a  pretence,  but  we  sball  see  him  instantly 
in  expecttition  to  catch  us  together. 
;  Tru.  Fear  him,  not,  madam;  these  moles  that 
work  under  ground  are  a^  blind  as  they  are 
busy :  let  him  run  on  in  his  dull  jealousy,  whilst 
we  still  find  new  wihdings-out,  and  lose  him  in  the 
maze. 

Mrs.  Good.  Then  if  you  wish  to  preserve  me 
yours,  join  with  me  to-day  in  my  design,  which  is, 
if  posfijible,  to  ms^ke  him  mad,  work  him  up  to  the 
height  of  furious  suspicion,  and  at  that  moment^ 
when  he  thinks  his  jealousy  most  just,  baffle  him 
out  of  it :  and  let  the  world  know  how  dull  a  tool  a 
husband  is,  compared  with  that  triumphant  thing  a 
wife,  and  her  guardian  angel  lover. 

Tru.  But  Mr.  Goodvile,  madam,  has  wit,  and  so 
good  an  opinion  of  it  too. 

Mrs.  Good.  Tjs  that  shall  be  his  ruin :  w««  he 
a  fool,  he  were  not  worth  the  troiible  of  deceiving. 

Tru.  Dear  jewel  of  my  soul,  proceed  then  and 
prosper.  But  what  must  be  my  part  t 
;  Mrs.  Good.  To  secure  Malagene.  That  ill-na- 
tured villain  has  betrayed  us,  and  is  appointed  by 
Goodvile  chief  instrument  in  the  discovery.  He  has 
cowardice  enough  to  sell  his  soul  to  buy  off.  a  beat- 
ing :  he  never  tpld  truth  enough  to.  be  believed  once 
1^  long  as  he  lives. .  G^t  him  but  in  your  power, 
and  he  will  own  more  villanies  than  ever  were  in  bis 
tlfpughts  to  commit,  or  the  .neoessity^  of  our  zSkxv 
can  invent  to  put  upon  him. 

Tru.  And  I'll  be  sure  of  him,  or.  may  I  never  taste 
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those  lips  BgBLin,  but  be  condemned  to  cast  mistresjsei 
in  the  side-box  at  the  play-house,  or^  what  is  worse^ 
take  up  with  a  sempstress,  and  dradge  for  cufis  and 
cravats. 

Enter  Malagene. 

»  * 

Mrs.  Good.  Here  he  comes. 

■ 

7>ti.  >Oh,  Monsieur  Malagene,  welcome ! 

Mala.  Jack  Traman,  your  humble  servant. 

Tru.  Whither  so  fast,  I  beseech  you,  sir  t  a  word 
with  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Mala. .  Why,  can  I  do  any  thing  for  thee  ?  Hast 
thou  any  business  for  me  ?  Pr'ythee,  what  is  it  ? 

Tru.  Sir,  you  must  lie  for  me. 

Mala.  Ha,  ha,  ha.     Is  that  all? 

Tru.  Nay,  sir,  you  must. 

Mala.  Any  tbing  in  a  civil  way,  or  so.  Jack ;  but 
nothing  upon  compulsion,  lad  :  pr'ythee,  let  ihe  dp 
nothing  upon  compulsion,  prVtbee  now. 
«  Tru.  Then,  sir,,  to  be  brief,  this  is  the  business : 
Goodvile,  I  hear,  has  been  informed  by  you  of  whait 
passed  in  the  garden  last  night ;  how  durst  you  be 
so  impudent  as  to  pry  into  any  secrets,  where  I  ivas 
concerned  ? 

Mala.  Why,  look  you.  Jack,  curiosity,  youJcnow, 
and  a  natural  inclination  which  I  have 

'Tru.  To  pimping. 

.  Mala.  Confound  me,  Jack^  thou  art  much  in  thd 
right :  I  believe  thou  art  a  witch.  I  knew  as  well, 
man. . 

Tru.  What  did  you  know  ? 

Mala.  Why,  I  knew  thee  to  be  an  arch  W8^,  and 
.an  honest  .fellow :  ah,  rogue,  pr'y  thee  kiss  me :  the 
rogue*s  out  of  humour. 

Tru.  No,  sir ;  I  dare  not  use  you  so  like  a  friend^ 
you  must  deserve  it  better  first. 

Maia.  Look  you,  Jack,  the  truth  of  the  business 
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i»9  I  am  bespoke:  bat  the  love  I  haw  to  see  lite 

hminew  go  forwanl>  may  persuade  me  to  tnueh. 

TVui  l%en  ptissently  resdve  enthely  to  dtsown  aed 
abjure  all  the  intelligence  you  gave  Goodvile,  tsr 
promise  to  yourself  that  wherever  next  I  meet  you, 
I'll  cut  your  throat  on  flie  spot. 

Mala.  But  hark  you.  Jade,  how  shall  I  oome  off 
with  the  bustnesB  ?  I  shall  be  kicked  and  used  very 
scurvily :  for  the  truth  is,  I  did  tell    *  >■ 

Tru.  What  did  you  tell? 

Mala.  Why,  I  told  him^  you  knave,  I  won't  tell, 
jou  little  cunnii^cur,  I  told  him  all,  man. 

Tru.  All,8ir] 

Mala.  Aye,  hang  me  like  a  dog,  all.  Bu^  ma- 
dam^  you  must  paraoa  me,  there  was  not  a  wofd  oi 
it  true. 

Tru.  And  what  do  you  think  to  do  with  vour- 
aelf? 

Mala.  Do  ?  nvfay  Til  deny  it  all  again,  man,  fMry 
-wond  of  it,  as  impudently  as  ever  I  at  first  affirflaed 
it :  iilay  be  he'll  kic^  me,  and  beat  me,  and  use  me 
like  a  dog, mau^^thaf s  nothing,  fiothing atall, maa ; 
I  do  not  value  k  tins^ 

l^Pulls  out  a  Jew's  trump,  4md  plays* 

Tm.  And  tiiis,  sir,  you'll  stand  to  ? 

Mala.  If  I  do  not,  hang  me  up  for  a  saga  at  a 
bawdy-house  door  :  in  the  mean  time  I'll  retire  and 
^90rose  a  yonitg  lampoon,  vrfaich  I  am  lately  the 
nappy  father  of. 

Tru.  Nay,  sir,  you  are  not  to  stir  from  me. 

£nier  Letticje. 

Let.  Oh,  madam,  shift  for  yourself.  Madam 
Victoria  sent  me  to  tell  you  that  my  master  is  ve- 
tunied,  and  that  he  pretends  to  come  a  masquerader. 

Mala.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  deny  all  in- 
deed ;  What  an  excellent  fellow  might  I  have  been  r 
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Some  men  noti^  with  iil)r  «tock  of  honesty^  and  a  little 
more  grwity,  would  bave  made  a  fortune*  Wdl^  I 
have  beeii  a  hay  rqgue ;  aad  never,  knew  till  im)w 
that  I  was  iit  £34*  iNftsiness. 

Mr€h  Go0d*  Mr.  Goodvile  in  masquerade,  aajr 
ytm?  . 

Lit.  YtMg  UMdaiiii  and  two  women  with  him  1 
madam^  they  are  just  now  alighted. 

Mffs^  Gotid*  Women  (with  him  I  nay  then  he 
comes  triumphantly  indeed.  Mr.  Truman^  do  you 
retii^  with  Malagtoe.  Til  stay  here,  and  receive 
this  Maehiave)  in  disguise.  Now>  once  more  let 
me  itt¥oke  M  the  arts  of  afifectatioB^  all  the  revenge, 
the  counterfisit  passions,  pretended  ioyi^  jpretend^d 
jealousy,  pretended  rage,  and^  in  «um,  the  very  ge- 
nius of  tmy  'sex  to  my  assistance. 

Enter  Goodvile,  and  athem,  mashed. 

So !  here  they  come ;  now  this  throw  for  all  my 
future  peace !     Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servants. 

Goed^  Madam,  you'll  esocuse  this  freedom. 

JHir€.  Go0d.  You  ohlage  me  by  using  it ;  let  all 
the  oonlpany  know  that  these  nehle  persons  o[  qua* 
lity  have  honomped  me  with  their  fireseoee :  let  the 
fiddles  be  ready,  and  see  the  banquet  prepared ;  and 
let  Mr.  Truinah^eome  to  me  instantly  i  1  cannot  live 
a  minute,  a  moment  without  him. 

Good.  Delicate  devil. 

JUrs.  Good.  Sir !  let  me  beg  your  patience  for  a 
moment,  whilst  I  go  and  put  things  in  order  fit  for 
your  reception.  [Ea^it^ 

Good.  Footmen  1  take  cane  that  the  engines 
which  I  have  ordered  be  ready  when  I  call  for  mem. 
Truman,  I  see,  is  a  man  of  punctual  assignation ; 
and  my  wife  is  a  person  very  adroit  at  these  matters^ 
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some  hoUbrained^  horn-mad  cuckold  now  would 
be  ibr  cutting  of  throats^  but  I  am  resolved  to  turn 
a  civil,  sober^  discreet  person^  and  hate  bloodshed  s 
no,  ril  manage  the  matter  so  temperately,  that  FU 
catch  her  in  his  very  arms,  then  civilly  discard  her 
bag  and  baogs^,  whilst  you,  my  dainty  doxies,  take 
possession  of  her  privileges,  and  enter  the  territories 
with  colours  flying. 

1  Woman.  And  shall  I  keep  my  coach,  Mr«  Good- 
vile? 

Good.  Aye,  and  six,  my  lovely  rampant.  Nay, 
thou  shalt  every  morning  swoop  the  exchange  in 
.triumph,  to  see  what  gaudy  bauble  thou  canst  first 
grow  fond  of :  and  after  noon  at  the  theatre,  exalted 
in  a  box,  give  audienqe  to  every  trim,  amorous, 
twiring  fop  of  the  comer,  that  comes  thither  to  make 
a  noise^'  hear  no  play,  and  show  himself;  thou  shalt, 
my  bona  roba. 

2  Woman,  ^xxty  Mr.  Goodvile,  what  shall  I  do 
then  ? 

Good.  Oh  thou !  thou  shalt  be  my  more  peculiar 
punk,  my  housekeeper,  my  necessary  sin ;  manage 
all  the  afiairs  of  my  estate  and  family,  ride  up  and 
down  in  my  own  coach,  attended  by  my  own  foot- 
men, nose  my  wife  where'er  you  meet,  and,  if  I  had 
any,  breed  up  my  children.  Oh,  what  a  delicious  ^ 
life  will  this  be ! 

1  Woman.  Hear  you,  sir,  the  fiddles  } 

[FiddUs  without. 

Good.  Oh,  the  procession's  coming,  put  on  your 
vizors,  and  observe  the  ceremony. 

Enter  Truman,  Mrs.  Goodvile,  Cap£r,  Saunter, 
Lady  Squeamish,  Camilla,  with  Fiddles,  a 
Letter. 

Mrs.  Good.  Mr.  Caper^  Mr.  Saunter,  you  are  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  good  company ;  command  nie 


anything*  ooa|map4(™y  bpu^t  that  and  all  firee^, 
dom  are  yours. 

Cap.  Masquesy  my  life^  myjoy>  my  top  of  b^p- 
pifi^c^!  sif|.  your  ^^w^nbl^  serv^t : .  hy  your  leave, 
ma4&inji  shall  you,  aod  I  jtpgse  and  tiia[ib^e  together 
in  tb^  drawing  room  ha^d.  by  for  half  an  hour  or  so? 
bar.  !  ;:         r  [^i^* 

Saun.  !p]a^  t(^4aira>  tc^dara,  &c,  Ahj  madam^  what 
do  ^9  w^^r  |t  nMgque  for  ?  have  ,  you  n^ver  a  nose, 
or  ^ut!  one  eye  h  let  b^  see  how  you  are  furnished  ? 

2  Woman.  Sir,  if  I   want  any  thing,  'tis  to  be 

i^Qubted  you  os^9not'9U^ly  me. 

Good.  So;    sure  this  must  come  to  something 

awn- 

Mrs.  Good.  Ah,  were  jbut  Mr.  Goodvile  here 
n<iw,  :what  a  happy,  day  might  this  be!  but h^  is 
melancholy  ^nd  forlorn  in  the  country,  summoning 
in  Ins  tenants  and  their  rents,  that  shining  pelf  that 
must  support  me  in  n^y  pleasures. 
.  Good*  Is  he  then,  madam,  90  kind  a  husband  ? 
^  ^r^f  Good. .  Oh  the  .  most  indulgent  creature  in 
the  world  I  what  husband  but  he,  Mr.  Truman, 
wouldth^ve  so  seasonably  withdrawn^  and  )e^  me 
migi^ress  of  such  .freedom  ?  to  spend  my  days  ii^ 
triumph  as  I  do,  to  sacrifice  myself,  my  soul,  and 
all;  wy:  senife  tp  ypu,  the  lord  of  all  my  joys,^  my 
conqueror  and  protj^otor  2 

Camil^  Heavens,.madamj  you'll  provoke  him  be-; 
yond  all  patience. 

Mrs.  GpQdL  WhO|:Mrl  Goodvilel  which  way  shall    . 
it  retch  his  knowledge  f  po,  we'll  bp  as  secret     ■ 

7Vi4<  As  we  are  happy.  So  subtilely  lay  the  scene 
of  all  pur  joys,  that  envy  or  malice,  nay  the  very 
husband  himself,  and  Malagene  to  boot,  well  hired 
to  the  business,  shall  never  discover  us « 

Mr^  Good.  Oh>  discover  ns !  a  husbanid  discover 
VIS  I  were  he.. indeed  as  je^^lqus  as  he  has  reason,.  I 

VOL.  I.  A  a" 
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could  no  more  apprehend  di^tovery  than  a  kindness 
from  him. 

.  Good.  This  impudence  is  so  rauk^  that  I  can  hold 
ho  longer.     Say  you  so^  madam  ?       [He  unnuuks* 

Mrs.  Good.  Oh,  a  ghost!  a  ghost  I  saveme^  save 
me.  Mr.  Truman^  see,  see  Mr.  Goodvile*8  spirit  I 
sure  some  base  villain  has  murdered  him,  and  hiff 
angry  ghost  has  come  to  revenge  it  on  me. 

Godd.  No,  madam,  fear  nothing,  I  am  a  very 
harmless  goblin,  though  you  are  a  little  shocked  at 
the  sight  of  me. 

Cap.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Goodvile  returned?  dear 
Frank! 

Saun.  Honest  Goodvile,  thou  seest,  dear  soul,  we 
are  free  here  in  thy  absence. 

Good.  I  see  you  are,  gentlemen,  and  shall  take 
an  opportunity  to  return  the  favour.  Footmen,  be 
ready. 

Mrs.  Good.  But  is  it  really  Mr.  Goodvile  then  ? 
let  me  receive  him  to  my  arms ;  welcome  ten  thou- 
sand, thousand,  thousand  times.  Dear  sir,  how 
does  my  picture  in  the  gallery  do  ? 

Good.  Oh,  madam,  it  looked  so  very  charmingly, 
that  I  had  no  power  to  stay  longer  from  the  dnir 
loving  original. 

Mrs.  Uood.  So,  now  begins  the  battle.     [Aside. 

Good.  Well,  madam,  and  for  your  set  of  feob 
here ;  to  what  end  and  purpose  have  you  decreed 
them  in  this  new  model  of  your  family  ?  I  hope  yoa 
have  not  designed  them  for  your  own  use. 

Mrs.  Good.  Why,  sir,  methinks  you  should  not 
grudge  me  a  coxcomb  or  two  to  pass  away  the  time 
withal,  since  you  had  taken  your  dearer  conversa^ 
tion  from  me. 

Good.  No,  madam,  I  understand  your  diet  bet^ 
ter :  a  fool  is  too  squob  and  tender  a  bit  for  your 
fierce  appetite :  you  are  for  a  substantial  dish»  a  man 
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of  heat  and  honour,  ^uch  as  Mr.  TVuman  I  know 
is^  and  I  doubt  not  will  do  me  reason. 

Tru.  Ay,  sir,  whenever  you'll  demand  it. 

Mrs.  Good.  Nay,  sirs,  no  quarrelling,  I  beseech 
you ;  what  would  you  be  at,  sir  ? 

Crood.  At  rest,  madam;  like  an  honest  snail^ 
shrink. up  my  horns  into  my  shell,  and,  if  possible^ 
fiold  a  quiet  possession  of  it. 

Mrs.  Good.  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  that  may 
disturb  your  quiet,  sir. 

Good.  Nothing,  madam,  nothing  in  the  least ; 
how  is  it  possible  that  any  thing  should  disturb  me? 
a  sot,  a  beetle,  a  drone  of  a  husband,  a  mere  uten- 
sil, a  block  for  you  to  iashion  all  your  falsehood  on, 
whilst  I  must  still  be  stupid,  bear  my  office,  and 
never  be  disturbed,  I 

Mrs.  Good.  So,  now  your  heart  is  opening,  and 
for  your  ease  Til  give  it  a  little  vent  myseU:  yoa 
are  jealous,  alas !  jealous  of  Truman,  are  you  ? 

Good.  And  have  I  no  reason,  madam,  though  I 
come  and  catch  you  in  his  arms,  rolling  and  throw* 
ing  your  wanton  eyes  like  fireballs  at  his  heart  ? 
*^  Oh  what  an  indulgent  creature's  Mn  Groodvile  I 
so  seasonably  to  withdraw  and  leave  you  mistress 
of  such  freedom :  to  spend  your  days  in  triumph  ad 
you  do,  to  sacrifice  yourself,  your  soul,  and  sense  to 
him^  the  lord  of  all  your  joys,  your  conqueror  and 
protector." 

Mrs.  Good.  I  am  glad  to  find  my  plot  so  well  suc- 
ceed :  [aside.^  I  knew  of  your  jealousy  last  night,  knew 
too  your  journey  out  of  town  was  but  a  pretence,  in 
hopes  to  return  and  surprise  me  with  Truman.  I 
was  informed  too  of  your  return  but  now,  and  your 
disguise;  I  knew  you  through  it  so  soon  as  I  saw 
you,  and  therefore  I  acted  all  that  fondness  to  Tru- 
man before  your  face.  It  was  all  the  revenge  I  had 
within  my  power. 

A  A  2 
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Good.  Can  you  deny  yo^t<  being  witfi  Tranmi  in 
the  garden  last- night?  were' \foti' not th^pesobpenly^ 
that  even  the  broad  eyes  of  tooIs  might  see  ?  * 
•  Mrs.  Good.  What  fool?  what  villain' 'have  you, 
dares  accuse  me  ?    •  « 

Good.  One,  who,  though  he  rarely  told  truth  be- 
fore, will  be  fiure  to  do  it  tiow*;  OfaL^ageDS,  your 
kinsman  Malagene,  a  hopeffol  brandi'  of  your  own 
stock.  A 

Tru.  The  rascal  dares  not  own  it. 
;  Good.  But  he  shall)  sir,  tiioaghyou*  protect  hkn. 

Tru.  *Twas  basely  dbne  to  •  set  a  Bpy  upon  your 
friend;  lEiiber  the  trick  •  you  had  *  played  me  with 
Victoria.  -' 

Good.  Basely  done? 

Tru.  Yes,  basely,  sir; 

Goodi  D^atth,  you  lie,  sir!  why  do  I  tnSe  thus 
when  I  hayef  a  sword  by  my  side?     • 

Cdp.  Nky,  look  you,  Frank ;  you  had  better  be 
patient.  Here  shall  be  nothing  done,  tberefope  pray 
put  up.  / 

Enter  Valentine; 

Val.  What,  again  quarrelling?  Goodvile,  this 
must  not  be,  Truman  is  my  friend,'  and  if  he  has 
4Qne  you  wrongs  riLengftge  shall  make  you  satis- 
ficiction. 

Saun.  Ay,  ay,  pr*ythee,  man,  take  some  other 
time,  and  don*t  quarrel  now  and  spoil  good  com- 
pany. . 

Good.  Death!  you  dancing,  talking,  mettled, 
frisking  rogues,  stand  off!  Oh,  I  had  forgot  foot- 
men,  where  are  ye  ? 

Enter  Footmen. 

Here,  take  away  these  butterflies,  and  do  speedy 
execution  upon  them  as  I  ordened;  do  it  instantly. 

[Th^  seize  them. 
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..C«J^.  Nay,oFrank,  what's  all  this  for? 
Saun^  Nay^  Groodvile^  prVthee  now^  as  I  hope  to 
«ve. 

Enter  Malagens. 

Chod.  Aw^y  with  them — [^Ej^eimt  with.CAPEKand 
Saunter.]  Now  for  M alagene — Oh,  here  he  comiesi 
madam,  who  will  refresh  your  memory ;  speak,  sir, 
a3  yqu  tender,  life  and  lipdb,  whom  did  you  see  toge- 
ther in  the  garden  last  night  ? 

Mala,  Ha !~— -nobody . 

Crood^  W^pe  ijiot  Truman  and  my  wife  there  to 
your  knowledge,  privately. 

JUala^  Ha,  ha,  ha    ■     child !  no. 
.    Good.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  overheard 
thf^m  whispering  in  the  grotto  together  } 

Mala^  No. 

Good.  Hell  and  devils!  this  fellow  has  been  tam- 
pered withal,  and  instructed  to  abuse  me.  This  is 
all  contrivance,  a  studied  scene  to  fool  me  of  my 
reason. 

Enter  Footmen. 

a 

I 

.  HfrCi  take  him  hence  and  harness  him  with  the 
other  two,  till  he  confess  the  truth. 

Mrs..  Good.  He  shall  not  go^,  touch  him  whp 
dares.  Must  people  then  be  forced  and  tortured  to 
accuse  me  falsely  r  ah,  Mr.  Goodvile,  how  have  ^ 
deserved  this  at  your  hands  ?  let  not  my  good  name 
be  ravished  from  me:  if  you  have  resolved  to  break 
my  heart,  kill  me  now  quickly,  and  put  me  out  of 
pain*^ ^  [Mal.  rum  awa^. 

Good.  Nay,  madam,  here  is  that  shall  yet  coi^- 
vince  ■■  ■  ace  here  a  letter  from  your  lover,  lefi  for 
you  in  a  private  comer ;  hear  me  read  it  *  And  if 
you  have  modesty  enovigh  left,  blush. 

.  ■    -'-^  .V,       ' 

•/  "^^   r.     V 
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Reads.  If  Goo&oile  goes  out  of  town  this  morft' 
let  me  know  its  that  I  may  wait  on  you, 
and  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  heart,  for  you 
do  not  know  how  much  I  love  you  yet. 

Truman. 

Mrs.  Good.  Death  and  destruction !  it  was  all 
my  own  contrivance  :  madded  with  your  jc^alousy,  I 
sought  all  ways  to  vex  you,  I  counterfeited  it  with 
my  own  hand,  and  left  it  in  a  place  were  you  might 
be  sure  to  find  it.  T^o  convince  you  farther,  see 
here  a  caution  sent  me  just  before  by  one  whom  you 
have  trusted  and  loved  too  mudi  for  my  quiet: 
peruse  it,  and  when  you  have  done,  consider  ho¥r 
you  have  used  me,  and  how  I  have  deserved  it.  Obf 

[Gives  Victoria's  letter. 

Good.  [Reads.]  Journey  out  of  town — is  a  pre* 
tence — return  and  surprise — believe  by  this  disco- 
very— your  servant  Victoria. 
Victoria!  has  she  betrayed  me?  nay  then,  I  pro- 
nounce there  is  no  trust  nor  faith  in  the  sex.  By 
Heaven,  in  every  condition  they  are  jilts,  all  false 
from  the  bawd  to  the  babe. 

Mrs.  Good.  Now,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  withdraw ; 
from  this  minute  never  expect  I'll  see  your  face 
again :  no,  I'll  leave  you  to  be  happy  at  your  own 
choice.  Love  where  you  please,  and  be  as  fr'ee  as 
if  I  ne*er  had  had  relation  to  you.  I  shall  take  care 
to  trouble  you  no  more,  but  wish  you  may  be  hap- 
pier then  ever  yet  I  made  you. 

Good.  Stay,  madam. 

Mrs.  Good.  No,  sir.  Til  be  gone ;  I  will  not  stay 
a  moment  longer;  inhuman,  cruel>  false  traitor! 
wert  thou  now  languishing  on  thy  knees,  prostrate 
at  my  feet,  ready  to  grow  mrfd  with  thy  own  guilt, 
I  would  not  stop  nor  turn  my  face  to  save  thee  from 
despair. 
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Good.  You  shall. 
Mrs*  Good.  For  iidiat  ? 

Good.  To  let  the  world  see  how  much  a  fool  I  qan 
be :  art  thou  innocent  ? 

MrS'.  Good.  By  ray  love  I  am ;  I  never  wronged 
you ;  but  you  have  undone  me,  ruined  my  fame 
and  quiet.  What  mouth  will  not  be  full  of  my  dis- 
honour ?.  henceforth  let  all  my  sex  remember  me, 
when  they'd  upbraid  mankind  for  baseness :  oh  that 
I  could  dissemble  longer  with  you,  that  I  might  to 
your  torment  persuade  you  still  all  your  jealousies 
wer^  just,  and  I  as  infamous  as  you  are  crueL 

[Ejpit  in  a  rage. 
Good.  Get  thee  in  then,  and  talk  to  me  no  more; 
there's  something,  in  thy  face  will  make  a  fool  of 
me ;  and  there's  a  devil  in  this  business  which  ye|t 
I  cannot  discover.  Truman,  if  thou  fiast  enjoyed 
her,  I  beg  thee  keep  it  close,  and  if  it  be  possible 
let  us  ye;t  be  friends. 

Tru.  'Tis  not  my  fault  if  we  be  foes. 
Good.  But  now  to  my  fools ;    bring   them  forth, 
and  let  us  see  how  their  new  equipage  becomes 
them.     Oh  dear  Valentine,  how  does  the  fair  Ca- 
milla ? 

.  Val.  Faith,  sir,  she  and  I  have  been  dispatching 
a  trifling  affair  this  morning,  commonly  called  ma- 
trimony. 

Good.  Married !  nay  then  there  is  some  comfort 
yet,  that  thou  art  fallen  into  the  snare ^Valen- 
tine !  look  to  her,  keep  her  as  secret  as  thou  wouldst 
a  murder,  hadst  thou  committed  one :  trust  her  not 
with  thy  dearest  friend ;  she  has  beauty  enough  to 
corrupt  him. 
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Enter  Caper  and  Saunter^  thMr  hands  tied  behind 
them,  fools'  caps  on  their  heads,' Cavek'  with  one 
leg  tied  up,  and  Saunter  gdgged%  ^ ' 

See  here  these  rogue3  hoj^  like  themselves  they 
look.  Ndw,  you  paltry  vermin,  you*  rdts  that  run 
squeaking  from  house  to  house  up  and  down:  the 
town  ;  that  no  man  can  eat,  his  bread  in  quiet  for 
you  :  lake  warning  of  what  you. feel,  and  cotne  not 
near  these  doors  again  on  peril  of  himging.  Here, 
discharge  them  of  their  punishment,  and  see  them 
forth  the  gates.  *  . 

Enter  Ladt  Saueamish,    Sir  Noble  Clumsev, 

fljwrf  Victoria. 

Lady  Squ.  Oh  gallants,  your  humble  servant 
Dear  Mr.  Goodvile,  be  pleased  to  give  ray  kins- 
man, Sir  Noble,  joy :  he  has  done  himself  the  ho- 
nour to  marry  your  cousin,  Victoria,  whom  now  I 
must  be  proud  to  call  my  relation,  since  she  has  ac- 
cepted of  the  title  of  my  Lady  Clumsey. 

Clum.  Ay,  sir,  I  am  married,  and  will  be  drank 
again  too  before  night,  as  simply  as  I  stand  here. 
Good.  Sir  Noble  married  to  Victoria  too!    nay 

then  in  spite  of  misfortunes 

This  day  shall  be  a  day  of  jubilee.  But  flrsti 

Good  people  all  that  my  sad  fortune  see, 
I  beg  you  to  take  warning  here  by  me,  * 
Marriage  and  hanging  go  by  destiny. 
Especially  you  gay  young  married  blades. 
Beware  and  keep  your  wives  foom  balls  and  masque- 
rades.  '  [Exeunt  Omnes. 


EPILOGUE. 


WELL  J  sirs,  if  note  my  spouse  and  I  should  part  ^ 

To  which  kind  critic  shall  I  give  my  heart  ? 

Stay  J  let  nie  look,  not  one  in  all  the  place 

But  has  a  scurvy^  frowardy  damning  face. 

Have  you  resolvd  then  on  thepoefs  jallf 

Go,  ye  ill-natured^  ugly  devils  all. 

The  married  sparks  I  know  this  play  will  curse 

Por  the  wife^s  sake;  but  some  of  them  have  worse. 

Poets  themselves  their  own  illduck  have  wrought. 

You  n£er  had  learnt,  had  not  their  quarrels  taught* 

But  as  in  the  disturbance  of  a  state^ 

Each  factious  maggot  thinks  of  growing  great: 

So  when  the  potts  frst  had  jarring  Jits, 

You  all  set  up  for  critics  and  for  wits: 

Then  straight  there  came,  which  cost  your  mothers 

pains. 
Songs  and  lampoons  in  litters  from  your  brains: 
Libels,  like  furious  brats,  ran  up  and  down. 
Which  their  dull  parents  were  asharrid  to  own; 
But  vented  them  in  otheri  names,  like  whores 
That  lay  their  bastarJls  down  at  honest  doors. 
For  shame,  leave  off  this  higgling  way  of  wit. 
Railing  abroad,  and  roaring  in  the  pity 
Let  poets  Jive  in  peace,  in  quiet  write. 
Else  may  they  all  to  punish  you  unite. 
Join  in  one  force  to  study  to  abuse  ye. 
And  teach  your  wives  and  misses  how  to  use  ye* 
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A  COMEDT. 


Quern  recitas  mens  est,  O  Fideniine^  UbeUusi 
Sed  male  cum  recitas  incipit  esse  tuus* 


THE 


DEDICATION. 


MR.  BENTLETy 

X  HAVE  often^  during  this,  play's  being,  in  .tho 
pressy  ^  be^n  importuned  &r  a  preface,  which  you,  I 
8uppo9^^would  have  spoke  something  in  vindication 
of  the  comedy :  now,  to  please  you,  Mn  Bentley,  I 
will  as  briefly  as  I  can  speak  my  mind  upon  that 
occasion,  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  accept  of> 
both  as  a  dedication  to  yourself,  ana  next  as  a  pre- 
face to  the  book. 

And  I  am  not  a  little  proud,  that  it  has  happened 
into  my  thoughts  to  be  the  first  who  in  these  latter 
years  has  made  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  his  stationer: 
it  is  a  compliment  as  reasonable  as  il  is  just.  For, 
Mr.  Bentley,  you  pay  honestly  for  the  copy ;  aiid 
an  epistle  to  you  is  a  sort  of  an  acquittance,  and 
may  be  probably  welcome ;  when  to  a  person  of  a 
higher  rank  and  order,  it  looks  like  an  obligation 
for  praises,  which  he  knows  he  does  not  deserve, 
and  therefore  is  very  unwilling  to  part  with  ready 
money  for. 

As  to  the  vindication  of  this  comedy,  between 
friends  and  acquaintance,  I  believe  it  is  possible, 
that  as  much  may  be  said  in  its  behalf,  as  hereto* 
fore  has  bi^n  for  a  great  many  others.  But  of  all 
Itie  apish  qualities  about  me,  I  have  not  that  of 
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being  fond  of  my  own  issue ;  nay^  I  must  confess 
myself  a  very  unnatural  parient,  for  when  it  is  once 
brought  into  the  worlds  e'en  let  the  brat  shift  for 
itself^  I  say. 

This  is^  Mr.  Bentley,  all  I  shall  say  in  behalf  of 
my  play:  wherefore  I  throw  it  into  your  arms; 
make  the  best  of  it  you  can ;  praise  it  to  your  cus- 
tomers ;  sell  ten  thousand  of  them,  if  possible,  and 
tiien  you  will  complete  the  wishes  of 

Your  friend  and  servant^ 

THO.  OTWAY. 


PROLOGUE. 


FORSAKEN  damts  with  less  concern  reflect 
On  their  inconstant  heroes*  cold  neglect j 
Than  we,  prc^oUd  by  this  ungrateful  age^ 
Bear  the  hard  fate  of  our  abandoned  stage  ; 
With  grief  we  see  you  ravisKdfrom  our  arms, 
And  curse  the  feeble  virtue  of  our  charms : 
Curse  your  false  hearts^  for  none  so  false  as  ihey^ 
And  curse  the  eyes  that  stole  those  hearts  awayi 
Remember,  faithless fridnds^  there  was  a  time, 
(But  oh  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  prime !) 
When  to  our  arms  with  eager  joys  yeflew^ 
And  we  believed  your  treacherous  hearts  as  true 
As  £er  was  nymph  of  ours  to  one  of  you. 
But  a  more  powerful  saint  *  enjoys  you  now ; 
Fraught  with  sweet  sins,  and  absolutions  too : 
To  her  are  all  your  pious  vows  addressed, 
She^s  both  your  love's  and  your  religions  test^ 
The  fairest  prelate  of  her  timCy  and  best. 
We  own  her  more  deserving  far  than  we, 
A  Just  escusefor  your  inconstancy. 
Yet  *twas  unkindly  done  to  leave  us  so; 
JFirst  to  betray  with  love,  and  then  undo^ 
A  horrid  crime  yovlre  all  addicted  to. 
Too  soon,  aids !  your  appetites  are  cloyed. 
And  Phillis  rules  no  more  when  once  enjoy' d: 

• 
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But  all  rash  oaths  ofU/oc  and  constancy 
With  the  too-short  forgotten  pkamres  die : 
Whilst  shcj  poor  soul^  robb*d  of  her  dearest  ease^ 
Still  drudges  on  with  vain  desire  to  please; 
And  restless  follows  youfoon^  place  to  place, 
For  tributes  due  to  her  autumnal  foce. 
Deserted  thus  by  such  ungrateful  men. 
How  can  we  hope  you'll  e*er  return  again  f 
Here^s  no  new  charm  to  tempt  ye  as  before^ 
Wit  nofw^s  our  only  treasure  left  in  store. 
And  thafs  a  coin  will  pass  with  you  no  more: 
You,  who  such  dreadful  bullies  would  appear j 
(True  btUlies!  quiet;  when  there's  danger  near  I) 
Show  your  great  souls,  in  damning  poets  here. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Beaugard^  Courtike^  and  Fourbin. 

Beau.  A  pox  o*  fortune !  thou  art  always^  teazing 
Ine  about  fortune:  thou  risest  in  a  mornin?  with 
ill-luck  in  thy  mouth ;  nay,  never  eatest  a  dinner^ 
but  thou  sighest  two  hours  after  it,  with  thinking 
where  to  get  the  next  Fortune  be  damned,  since 
the  world's  so  wide. 

Cour.  As  wide  as  it  is,  *tis  so  thronged  and 
crammed  with  knaves  and  fools,  that  an  honest  man 
can  hai-dly  get  a  living  in  it. 

Beau.  Do  rail,  Courtine,  do;  it  may  get  thee 
employment.  , 

Cour.  At  you  I  ought  to  rail ;  'twas  your  fault  we 
left  our  employment  abroad  to  come  home  and  be 
loyal,  and  now  we  as  loyally  starve  for  it. 

^Beau.  Did  not  thy  ancestors  do*t  before  thee^ 
man  ?  I  tell  thee,  loyalty  and  starving  are  all  one. 
The  old  cavaliers  got  such  a  trick  of  it  in  the  king's 
exile,  that  their  posterity  could  never  thrive  since. 

Cour.  Tis  a  fine  equipage  I  am  like  to  be  reduced 
to ;  I  shall  be  ere  long  as  greasy  as  an  Alsatian 
bully ;  this  flopping  hat^ pinned  up  on  one  side,  with 
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a  sandy  weather-beaten  peruke,  dirty  linen,  and,  to 
complete  the  figure,  a  long  scandalous  iron  sword 
jarring  at  my  heels  ;  like  a*' 


n«^^ 


Beau.  Snarling,  thou  meanest,  like  its  master. 

Cour.  My  companion's  the  worthy  knight  of  the 
most  noble  ptder  of  the  Post :  your  peripatedcphilo- 
sophers  of  the  Temple-walks,  rogues  in  rags,  and  yet 
not  honest ;  villains  that  undervalue  damnation,  stiU 
forswear  themselves  for  a  dinner,  and  hang  Ham 
fathers  for  half  a  crown. 

Beau.  I  am  ashamed  to  bear  a  soldier  talk  of 
starving. 

Cour.  Why,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  steal 

Beau.  Though  thou  canst  not  steal,  thou  hast 
other  vices  enough  for  any  industrious  fellow  to  live 
comfortably  upon. 

Cour.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  rascal, 
and  run  cheating  up  and  dawn  the  town  for  a  Uveli- 
hooid  ?  I  would  no  Vfiore  keep  a  blockhead  company, 
and  endure  his  nauseous  nonsense,  \a  hopes,  to  get 
him,  than  I  would  be  a  drudge  to  an  old  woman 
with  rheumatic  eyes,  hollow  teeth,  and  stin)^ing 
breath,. for  a  pensipn :  of  all  rogues  I  would  not  be 
a  foolmonger.         ....      .     ^ 

Beau*  How  well  this  nicfness  becomes  thee  1  Jtd 
fain  see  thee  ^'en  turn  pajr^n  i^  f^y^U  on  purpose  to 
rail  at  all  those  vices  which  I  know  thou  naturally 
art  fond  of.  Why,  surely  an  old  lady's  pension  need 
not  be  so  despicable  in  the  eyes  .of.a  disbanded  officer 
as  times  go,  friend.  ,. 

Cour.  I  am  glad^  Beaugard,  you  think  so. 

Beau.  Why,  thou  shalt  think  so  too,  man ;  be 
ruled  by  me,  and  I'll  bring  thee  into  good  company^ 
families.  Courting,  families,  and  such  families,  whm 
formality  is  a  scandal,  and  pleasure  is  the  business ; 
where  the  womep  are  all  wanton,  and  the  men  ant 
ail  witty,  you  rogue. 


\ 


Cowr.  What,  sofWe  of  \^our  -Woiiship^s  Wapping 
aciqtmiht^n^e/tifiat  y<^u  made  last  4ime  you'  came 
o^er  fbr  tecroits,  and  ^piHted  away  your  landlady's 
daughter' a  yo^ntecrmg  wit^i  you  iiito  Francie.  ' 
'  Beaui  Fllbring  thee,  Cburtine,  where  <^)ckoldom*ft 
in  credit,  a(nd  lewdness 'laiidable,  where  thou  shalti 
walloii '  id  ^leasui'es '  and  jpreferments,  reVel  all  day/ 
and  every  nijghtlie'tti  the  arms  of  meltidg  beauty, 
sweet  as  roses,  *  and '  as  springs  'refineshing. 

Coiir.  PrVthee  JonT talk  thus ;  I  had  rather  thou 
woiildciit  tdime  whe)*e  new  levies  are  to  be  raised^ 
a  pox  of  whores,  when  .a  man  has  not  money  to 
make  them  comfortable.  '    . 

Beau.  That  shall  shower  upon  us  in  abundance  ; 
and^  for  instance,  know  to  thy  Everlasting  amazement, 
all  this  dropped  out  of  the  clouds  to-day. 

Cour,  .Ha  I  gold  by  this  fight ! — ^— 

Four.  Out  of  the  clouds ! 

Beau.  Aye,  gold !  does  it  not  ^mell  of  the  sWeet 
hand  that  sent  it  ?  Smell — smell,  you  dog — ^-^ 

[7b   POURBIN. 

[PotjRBiN  smells  to'  the  handful  of  gold^  and 
'   gathers  up  ^atne  pieces  in  his  mouth. 
•    Four:  Truly,  sir,  of  heavenly  sweetness^  and  very 
refreshin 


•   *     * 


Cit^r.  vear  Beaugard,  if  thou  hast  kriy  good- 
nature th  thee ;  if  thou  WUt*  not  have  me  Hkng  my- 
self before  iny  time,  tell  ihe  where  the  dievil  haunts 
that  helped  thee  to  this,  that  I  may  go  make  a  bar- 
gain with  him  presently :  speak,  speak,  or  I*^m  a  lost 
man. 

Beau.  Why^  thou  must  know,  this  devil,  which  1 
have  given  my  soul  to  already,  and  must,  I  suppose, 
have  my  body  very  speedily,  lives  I  know  not  where, 
and  nttay,  for  ought  I  know,  be  a  real  devil ;  but  if  it 
be,  *tis  the  best  natured  devil  under  Beelzebub's  do* 
ninions,  that  Til  swear  to^ 


^  I 
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.  Cour.  But  how  came  the  gold,  then? 

Beau.  To  deal  freely  with  my  friend^  I  am  lately 
happened  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  reverend 
pimp,  as  fine  a  discreet,  sober,  grey-bearded  old 
genUeinan  as  one  would  wish,  as  good  a  natured^ 
public-spirited  person  as  the  nation  holds  ;  one  that 
IS  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  bringing  good  people 
together,  and  promoting  civil  understandmg  betwixt 
the  sexes :  nay,  rather  than  want  employment  he 
will  go  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other^  to  pro- 
cure my  lord's  little  dog  to  be  civil  tp  my  lady's  Uttle 
languishing  bitch.     . 

Cour.  A  very  worthy  member  of  the  common- 
wealth! 

Beau.  This  noble  person  one  day — butFouihin 
can  give  you  a  more  particular  account  of  the  matter. 
Sweet  sir,,  if  you  please,  tell  us  the  story  of  the  first 
encounter  betwixt  you  and  Sir  Jolly  Jumble ;  you 
must  know  that's  his  title. 

Four.  Sir,  it  shall  be  done — walking  one  day 
upon  the  piazza,  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, to  get  me  a  stomach  to  my  dinner,  I  chanced 
to  encounter  a  person  of  goodly  presence  and  worthy 
appearance ;  his  beard  and  hair  white,  grave,  and 
comely ;  his  countenance  ruddy,  plump,  smooth,  and 
cheerful ;  who  perceiving  me  also  equipped,  as  I  am, 
with  a  mien  and  air  which  might  well  inform  .him  I 
was  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable  quality,  came  veiy 
respectfully  up  to  me,  and,  after  the  usual  ceremonies 
between  persons  of  parts  and  breeding  had  past, 
very  humbly  inquirea  of  me  what  it  was  o'clock--- 
I  presently  understood  by  the  question  that  he  was 
a  man  of  parts  and  business,  told  him,  I  did  presume 
It  was  at  most  but  nicely  turned  of  three. 

Beau.  Very  court-like  civil,  quaint,  and  new,  I 
think. 

Four.  The  freedom  of  converse  increasing,  after 
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some  little  inconsiderable  questions  pour  passer  le 
temps  J  arid  so,  he  was  pleased  to  offer  me  the  cour* 
tesy  of  a  glass  of  wine :  I  told  him  I  very  seldom 
drank,  bat  if  he  so  pleased,  1  would  do  myself  the 
honour  to  present  him  with  a  dish  of  meat  at  an 
eating-house  hard  by,  where  I  had  an  interest. 
,  Caur.  Very  well :  I  think  this  squire  of  thine, 
Beaugard,  is  as  accomplished  a  person  as  any  of  the 
employment  I  ever  saw. 

jSeau.  Let  the  rogue  go  on. 

F0ur.  In  short,  we  agreed  and  went  together :  as 
soon  as  we  entered  the  room,  I  am  your  most  humble 
servant,  sir,  says  he.         I  am  the  meanest  of  your 

vassals,  sir,  said  I^ 1  am  very  happy  in  lighting 

into  the  acquaintance  of  so  worthy  a  gentleman  as 
you  appear  to  be,  sir,  said  he  again.-^Worthy  Sir 
Jolly,  then  came  I  upon  him  again  on  t'other  side 
(for  you  must  know  by  that  time  I  groped  on  his 
title)  I  kiss  your  hands  from  the  bottom  of  .my 
heart,  which  I  shall  be  always  ready  to  lay  at  your 
feet. 

Cour.  Well,  Fourbin,  and  what  replied  the  knight 
then  ? 

Four.  Nothing,  he  had  nothing  to  say ;  his  sense 
was  transported  with  admiration  of  my  parts :  so.  we 
sat  down,  and,  after  some  pause,  he  desired  to  know 
by  what  title  he  was  to  distinguish  the  person  who 
had  so  highly  honoured  him. 

Beau.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  sir,  whose  rascal 
you  were. 

.  Four.  Sir,  you  may  make  as  bold  with  your  poor 
slave  as  you  please  I  told  him  those  that  knew 

me  well  were  pleased  to  call  me  the  Chevalier  Four- 
bin,  that  I  was  a  cadet  of  that  ancient  family  the 
Fourbonois  ;  and  that  I  had  the  honour  of  serving 
the  great  monarch  of  France  in.  his  wars  in  Flanders, 
where  I  contracted  great  familiarity  and  ititimacy 
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with  a  gallaot  officer  <^  the  English  troops  in  dmt 
service,  one  Captain  Beaugard. . 

BeaUi  Oh,  sir,  you  did  me.  too  much  honour. 
What  a  true-bred  rogue^s  this  !■■  ■  ■ 

Cour.  Well,  but  the  moneys  Fourbin,  the  money. 

Four.  Beaugard,  hum,  Beaugard,  says  he  I — aje^ 

it  must  be  so  a  black  man  is  he  not  ?        Aye^ 

says  I,  blackish.— —A  dark  brown— —foil  faced?— 

Yes. ^A  sly,  subtle,  observing  eye  ?-»-The  same.— «» 

A  strong-built,  well-made  man  ?— Right— —A  de- 
vilish fellow  for  a  wench,  a  devilish  fellow  for  a 
wench,  I  warrant  him  ?  a  thundering  r<^e  upon 
occasion,  Beaugard  !  a  thundering feUow  for  a  wendi, 
I  must  be  acquainted  with  him. 

Cour.  But  to  the  money,  the  money  man,  thafs 
the  thing  I  would  be  acquainted  withal. 

Beau.  This  civil  gentleman  of  .the  Chevalier's 
acquaintance  comes  yesterday  morning  to  my  lodg* 
ing>  and  seeing  my  picture  in  miniature  upon  the 
tpilet,  told  me,  with  the  greatest  ecstacy  in  the 
world,  that  was  the  thing  he  came  to  me  about :  he 
told  me  there  was  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  had 
some  favourable  thoughts  of  me,  and  Igad,  says  he, 
^he's  a  hummer ;  sucn  a  bona,  roba^  ha,  ha,  ha.  So, 
witboi^t  more  ado,  begs  me  to  lend  it  him  till  dinner 
(for  we  concluded  to  eat  together)  so  away  he  scuttled, 
with  as»  great  joy  as  if  he  had  found  the  philosopher's 
stone. 

Co^u  Very  well. 

Beau.  At  Locket's  we  met  i^in ;  where,  after  a 
thousand  grimaces  to  show  how  much  he  was  pleased, 
instead  of  my  picture,  presents  me  with  the  con- 
tents aforesaid  ^  and  told  me  the  lady  desired  me 
to ,  accept  of  them  for  the  picture,  which  she  was 
inuch  transported  withal,  as  well  as  with  the  ofi- 
^nal. 

Cour.  Ha! 
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Beau.  Now  wfaereaboiits  this  taking  quality  lies 
in  me,  the  devil  take  tne^  Ned,  if  I  know :  but  the^ 
fates,  Ned,  the  fates  ! 

Cour*  A  curse  on  the  firtes^I^  of  all  strumpets. 
Fortune's  the  basest;  « 'twas  Fortune  made  me  a 
soldier,  a  rogue  in  red^  the  grievance  of  the  nation  ; 
Fortune  macle  the  peace  just  vfhen  we  were  upon 
the  brink,  of  a  war ;  then  Fortune  disbanded  us,  and 
lost  us  two  month's  pay :  Fortune  gave  Us  deben-* 
tures  instead  of  ready  money,  and  by  very  good  for- 
tune I  sold  mine,  and  lost  heartily  by  it,  in  hopes 
the  grinding^  ill-natured*  dog  that  bought  it  will 

never  get  ia  shilling  for^t;'      

Beau.  Leave  off  thy  railing,  for  shame,  it  looks 
like  a  cur  that  barks  for  want  of  bones.  Corner 
tioAes  may  mend,  and  an  honest  soldier  be  in  fashion 
again.'  >       > 

Cour.  These  greasy,  fat,  un wieldly,  wheezing 
rogues  that  live  at  home,  and  brood  over  their  bags, 
when  a  fit  of  fear^s  upon  them,  then  if  one  of  us 
pass  but  by,  all  the  family  is  ready  at  the  door  to 
cry.  Heavens  bless  you,  sir,  the  Laird  go  along  with 
you. 

Beau.  Ahygood  meny  what  pity  'tis  such  proper 
gentlemen  should  ever  be  out  of  employment. 

Cour.  But  when  the  ^siness  is  over,  then  every 
parish  bawd  that  goes  but  to  a  conventicle  twice  a; 
week,  and  pays  but  scot  and  lot  to  the  parish,  shall 
roar  out,  Fough,  ye  lousy,  red-coat  rake-hells !  bout, 
ye  caterpillars,  ye  locusts  of  the  nation ;  you  are  the 
dogs  that  would  enslave  us  all,  plunder  our  shops, 
and  ravish  our  daughters^  ye  scoundrels. 

Beau.  I  must  confess  ravishing  ought  to  be  re- 
gulated, it  would  destroy  commerce,  and  many  a 
good  sober  matron  about  this  town  might  lose  the 
selling  of  her  daughter's  maidenhead,  which  were  a 
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great  grievance  to  the  people^  and  a  particular  branch 
of  property  lost.     Fourbin. 

Four.  Your  worship's  pleasure 7 

Beau*  Run,  like  a  rogue  as  you  are,  and  tiy  to 
find  Sir  Jolly,  and  desire  him  to  meet  me  at  the 
Blue  Posts  in  the  Haymarket  about  twelve ;  we'll 
dine:tpgethef :  I  must  inquire  farther  into  yesterday's 
adventure  ;  in  the  mean  time,  Ned,  here's  half  me 
prize  to  be  doing  withal ;  old  friends  must  preserve 
correspondence;  we  have  shared  good  fortune  to- 
gether, 'and  bad  shall  never  part  us.      [jEj^iV  Four. 

Cour.  Well,  thou  wilt  certainly  die  in  a  ditch  for 
this:  hast  thou  no  more  grace  than  to  be  a  true 
friend  ?  nay,  to  part  with  thy  money  to  thy  friend ! 
I  grant  you,  a  gentleman  may  swear  and  lie  for  his 
friend,  pimp  for  his  friend,  haiig  for  his  friend^  and 
so  forth ;  but  to  part  with  ready  money  is  the  devil. 

Meau.  Stand  aside,  either  I  am  mistaken,  or  yon- 
der's  Sir  Jolly  coming :  now,  Courtine,  will  I  show 
thee  the  flower  of  knighthood.     Ah,  Sir  Jolly  ! 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble.  . 

SirJ.Jum.  My  hero!  my  darling!  my  Gany- 
mede !  how  dost  thou  ?  strong !  wanton  1  lusty ! 
rampant !  hah,  ah,  ah !  She's  thine,  boy,  odd  she's 
thine ;  plump,  soft,  smooth,  wanton  !  hah,  ah,  ah ! 
ah,  rogue !  ah,  rogue !  here's  shoulders !  here's 
shape !  there's  a  foot  and  leg,  here's  a  leg,  here's  a 

leg Qua-a-a-a-a. 

[Squeaks  like  a  cat,  and  tickles  Beaugard's  l^s* 

Cour.  What  an  old  goat's  this  ? 

Sir «/.  Jum.  Child,  child,  child,  who's  that  ?  a 
friend  of  thine  ?  a  friend  of  thine  ?  A  pretty  fellow, 
odd,  a  very  pretty  fellow,  and  a  strong  dog  I'll 
warrant  him.  How  dost  do,  dear  heart  ?  pr'jrthee 
let  me  kiss  thee.     I'll  swear  and  vow  I  will  kiss 
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thee;  ha,  ha^  he^  he,  he^  he,  a  toad^  a  toad^.  oh^ 
toa-a-a-ad.-^ 

Beau.  But  the  lady,  Sir  JoUy^  that  lady^  how 
does  the  lady  ?  what  says  the  lady,  Sir  Jolly  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  What  says  the  lady  1  why  she  says — 
she  says— odd  she  has  a  delicate  lip,  such  a  lip,  so 
red,  so  hard,  so  plump,  so  blub,  I  fancy  I  am  eatinj 
cherries  every  time  I  •  think  on't,  and  for  her  necl 
and  breasts,  and  her  odds  life ;  I'll  say  no  more^ 
not  a  word  more,  but  I  know,  I  know— — 

Beau.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  with  all  my  heart;  do 
you  know,  say  you,  sir,  and  would  you  put  off  your 
mumbled  orts,  your  offal  upon  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hush,  hush,  hush !  have  a  care  ;  as 
I  live  and  breathe,  not  I;  alack  and  well-a-d^y,  I 
am  a  poor  old  fellow,  decayed  and  undone :  alFs 

fone  with  me,  gentlemen,  but  my  good  nature ;  odd 
love  to  know  how  matters  go  though  now  and  then^ 
to  see  a  pretty  wench  and  a  young  fellow  touze  and 
rouze  and  frouze  and  mouze ;  odd  I  love  a  young 
fellow  dearly,  faith  dearly 

Cour.  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  rogue  I  ever 
met  withal. 

Beau.  But,  Sir  Jolly,  in  the  first  place,  you  must 
know  I  have  sworn  never  to  marry. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  I  would  not  have  thee,  man»  I  am  a 
bachelor  myself,  and  have  been  a  whoremaster  all 
my  life;  besides  she*s  married  already,  man,  her 
husband's  an  old,  greasy,  untoward,  ill-natured,  slo- 
venly, tobacco-taking  cuckold ;  but  plaguy  jealous. 

Beau.  Already  a  cuckold.  Sir  Jolly  r 

Sir  J.  Jum.  No,  Uiat  shall  be';  my  boy,  thou 
shalt  make  him  one,  and  Til  pimp  for  thee.,  dear 
heart ;  and  shan't  I  bold  the  door  ?  shan't  I  peep  ? 
hahy  shan't  I,  you  devil,  you  little  dog,  shan't  I  ? 

Beau.  What  is't  I'd  not  grant  to  oblige  my  pa« 
tron? 
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Sir  J.  Jum.  And  then^  dost  thou  faear^  I  have  a 
lodging  for  thee  in  my  own  house :  dost  hear^  old 
souT^  in  my  own  house^  she  lives  the  veiy  next 
door^  man,  there's  but  a  wall  to  part  her  chamber 
and  thine ;  and  then  for  a  peep-hole^  odds  fish  I 
have  a  peep-hole  for  thee ;  s*bub  TU  show  tbee^  FII 
show  thee 

Beau.  But  when.  Sir  Jolly  ?  I  am  in  haste,  impa» 
^nt. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Why  this  very  night,  man ;  poor 
vogue's  in  haste,  poor  rogue ;  but  hear  you 

Cour.  The  matter? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Shan  t  we  dine  together  ? 

Beau.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  The  maw  begins  to  empty,  get  y<m 
before,  and  speak  dinner  at  the  Blue  Posts,  while 
I  stay  behind,  and  gather  up  a  dish  of  whores  for  a 
desert.' 

Cour.  Be  sure  that  they  be  lewd,  drunken,  strip- 
ping whores.  Sir  Jolly,  that  won't  be  affectedly 
squeamish  and  troublesome. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  I  warrant  you. 

Cour.  I  love  a  well  disciplined  whore  that  shows  all 
the  tricks  of  her  profession  with  a  wink,  like  an  old 
soldier  that  understands  all  his  exercise  by  beat  of 
drum. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ah,  thief,  sayest  thou  so !  I  must  be 
better  acquainted  with  that  fellow ;  he  has  a  notable 
nose,  a  hard  brawny  carle— -true  and  trusty,  and 
mettle  Til  warrant  him. 

Beau.  Well,  Sir  Jolly,  you'll  not  fail  us  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Fail  ye  I  am  I  a  knight  ?  hark  ye, 
boys :  I'll  muster  this  evening  such  a  regiment  of 
rampant,  roaring,  mysterious  wnores,  that  shall  make 
more  noise  than  if  all  the  cats  in  the  Ha3rmarket 
were  in  conjunction.  Whores,  ye  rogues,  that 
shall  swear  with  you,  drink  with  you,  talk  bawdy 
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with  you,  fight  witfi  you^  scratch  with  yoq,  lie  with 
you^  and  go  to  tb?  devil  ^yith  you^.  Shan't  we  h^ 
very  m^riy,  ihah ! — i —  .  .     , 

tiour.  As  meiry  as  wine^  wpmen^  and  wickedness 
can  make  us. 

Sir  J[.  Jum^^  Odd  that's  well  said  again,  very  well 
said ;  as  merry  as; wine,  women,  and  wickedness  can 
make  us  :  I  loye.  a  fellow  that's  very  wicked  dearly  % 
methinks  there's  a  spirit  in  him,  there's  a  sort  of  tan- 
tara  rara ;  tantara  rsra,  ah,  ah  h  h ;  well,  and  won't 
ye,  when  the  women  come,  won't  ye,  and  shall  I  not 
see  a. little  sport  amongst  you?  well,  get  ye  gone; 
ah,  rogues  ah  rogues,  da  da,  T\\  be  with  you,  da^ 
da  [Exeunt  Beau,  and  Cour« 

Enter  several  Whores  and  three  Bullies. 

.  1  Buify.  In. the  name  of  Satan,  what  whores  are 
those  in  weir  copper  trim^  yonder  r 

1  Whore.  Well,  I'll  swear,  madam,  *tis  the  finest 
evening ;  I  love  the  Mall  mightily. 

2  Bully.  Let's  huzza  the  ^ulkqrs* 

2  Whore*  Really,  and  so  do  I  j  because  .there's 
always  good  company,  and  one  meets  with,  such 
civilities  from  every  body. 

3  Bully*  Damned  whoras,  hout  ye  filtbies. 

3  Whore.  Aye,  and  then  I  love  extremely  to  show 
myself  here,  when  I  am  very  fine,  to  vex  those  poor 
devils  that  call  themselves  virtuous,  and  are  very 
scandalous  and  crapish,  I'll  swear ;  O  crimine,  who  s 
yonder  1  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,  I  vow. 

1  BuUy.  Fough  I  let's  leave  the  nasty  sowstofool^ 
and  diseases.  [Exeunt  Bullies^ 

1  Whore.  Oh  papa,  papa !  where  have  you  been 
these  two  days,  papa  ? 

2  Whore.  You  are  a  precious  father  indeed,  f^ 
take  no  more  care  of  your  children ;  we  might  <  be 
4ead  for  all  you,  you  naughty  dady^  you ! 
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SirJ.Jum.  Dead,  my  poor  fiibses!  odd  I  bad 
rather  all  the  relations  I  have  were  dead,  a  dad  I 
had :  get  you  gone,  yoo  little  devil's  hubbies ;  oh 
law,  there's  hobbies !  odd  FU  bite  them,  odd  I 
wilL 

1  fFkore.  Nay,  fye,  papa,  FU  swear  you-B  make 
Ine  angry,  except  you  carry  us,  and  treat  us  to-ni^t ; 
you  have  promised  me  a  treat  this  week,  won't  yoa^ 
papa? 

H  WTtore.  Aye,  won't  you,  dad  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Odds  so,  odds  so,  well  remembered ! 
get  you  gone,  don't  stay  talking ;  get  you  gone, 
yonder's  a  great  lord,  the  Lord  Beaugard,  and  his 
cousin  the  baron,  the  count,  the  marquis,  the  Lord 
knows  what,  Monsieur  Courtine,  newly  come  to 
town,  odds  so. 

stVkore.  O  law,  where,  dady,  where  ?  Oh  dear^  a 
lord. 

1  fVhore.  Well,  you  are  the  purest  papa;  but 
where  be  dey  mun,  papa 

Sir  J.  Jum.  I  won't  tell  you,  you  gipsies,  so  I 
won't— except  you  tickle  me — 'sbub,  they  are  brave 
fellows,  all  tall,  and  not  a  bit  small ;  odd  one  of  them 
has  a  devilish  deal  of  money. 

1  Whore.  Oh  dear,  but  which  is  he,  papa  ? 

2  fVhore.  Shan't  I  be  in  love  with  him,  dady  ? 
Sir.  J.  Jum.  What,  nobody  tickle  me  I   nobody 

tickle  me  !  not  yet  tickle  me  a  little,  Mally — tickle 
me  a  little,  Jenny — do- — He,  he,  he,  he,  he,  he — 

\They  tickle  him. 
No  more,  oh  dear,  oh  dear !  poor  rogues,  so,  so,  no 
more,  nay,  if  you  do,  if  you  do,  odd  I'll,  Fll,  Fll— 

3  JVhore.  What  will  you  do,  trow  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Come  along  with  me,  come  along 
with  me  ^  sneak  after  me  at  a  distance,  that  nobody 
take  notx^e :  swinging  fellows,  Mally— —swinging 
fellows^  Jennyy  a  devilish  deal  of  money :  get  you 
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afbrie  then,  you  little  dipdappers,  ye  wasps,  ye  wag* 

tails,  get  you  gone  ;  I  say,  swinging  fellows 

[^Ea^it  Sir  Jolly  with  the  Whores. 

Enter  Lady  Dunce  and  Sylvia. 
*  •  •  • 

Lady  Dunce.  Die  a  maid,  Sylvia,  fye,  for  shame ! 

what  a  scandalous  resolution's  that :  five  thousand 

pounds  to  your  portion,  and  leave  it  all  to  hospitals, 

for  the  innocent  recreation  hereafter  of  leading  apes 

in  hell.  ?  fye,  for  shatne. 

Stfl.  Indeed  such  another  charming  animal  as  your 
consort,  Sir  Davy,  might  do  much  with  me;  'tis 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  lie  all  night  by  k  horse- 
load  of  diseases;  a  beastly,  unsavoury,  old,  groaning, 
grunting,  wheazing  wretch,  that  smells  of  the  grave 
he  is  going  to,  already.  From  such  a  curse^  and 
hair-cloth  next  my  skin,  good  Heaven  deliver  me. 
'  Lady  Dunce.  Thou  mistakest  the  use  of  a  hus- 
band, Sylvia.  They  are  not  meant  for  bedfellows  ; 
heretofore  indeed  'twas  a  fulsome  fashion,'  to  lie 
o'  nights  with  a  husband ;  but  the  world's  impmved 
and  custom's  altered.  •    .  * 

Syl.  Pray  instruct  me  then  what  the  use  of  a  hu8« 
band  is.  ' 

~  Lady  Dunce.  Instedid  of  a  gentleman  lisher  for 
ceremonies  sake,  to  be  in  waiting  on  set  days,  and 
particular  occasion^ ;  but  the  friend,  cousin,  is  the 
jewel  invaluable. 

Syl.  But  Sir  Davy,  madam,  will  be  difficult  to  be 
so  governed  ;  I  am  mistaken  if  his  nature  is  not  too 
jealous  to  be  blinded. 

Lady  Dunce.  So  much  the  better ;  of  all,  the 
jealous  fool  is  easiest  to  be  deceived :  for,  observe, 
where  there's  jealousy,  there's  always  fondness ; 
which,  if  a  woman,  as  she  ought  to  do,  will  make 
the  right  use  of,  a  husband's  fears  shall  not  so  awak^ 
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him  <m  pne  side^  ^s  hU. dotage  shall  blind  him  on 
the  other. 

1^/.  Is  your  piece  of  mortality  such  a  doating 
doddle  ?  is  he  so  very  fond  of  you  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  No,  but  he  has  the  vanity  to  think 
that  I  am  very  fond  of;  him ;  and  if  he  be  jealous^ 
*tis  not  so  much  for  fe^r  I.  do  abuse,  as  that  in  time 
I  may,  and  therefore ,  imposes  this  confinement  on 
me. ;:  though  he  has  other  divertisements  that  take 
him  off  from  my  enjoyment^  which  make  him  so 
loathsome  no  woman  but  must  hate  him. 

J^i.  His  private  divertisements  I  am  a  strai^r  to. 
.  Xady.  Dunce.  Then  fpr  his  person*,  'tis  incom- 
parably odious :  he  has  sych  a  breath,  oqe  kiss  of 
him  were  enough  to  cure  the  fits  of  the  mother^  *tis 
worse  than  assafcetida. 

Syh  Oh  hideous  I 

JUady  Dunce.  Every  thing  thafs  nasty  he  affects  ; 
f lean  linen  he  says  i^  unwholesome ;  and  to  make 
him  more  charming,  he*s  continually  eating  of  garlic 
and  chewing  tobacco. 

Syl.  Fough !  this  is  love  I  this  is  the  blessing  of 
matrimony* 

Lady  t>unce.  Rail  not  so  unreasonably  against 
love,  Sylvia.  As  I  have  dealt  freely,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  passion  I  have  for  Beaugard,  so,  methinks, 
Syjvia  need  not  conceal  her.  good  thoughts  of  her 
friend.  Do  not  I  know  Courtine  sticks  in  thy  sto- 
mach. 

SyL .  If  he  does,  I'll  assure  you  he  shall  never  get 
to  my  heart.  But  can  you  have  the  conscience  to 
love  another  man  now  you  are  married  ?  What  do 
yqu  think  will  become  of  you  ? 
•  Lady  Dunce.  I  tell  thee,  Sylvia,  I  was  never 
married  to  that  engine  we  have  been  talking  of;  my 
parents  indeed  made  me  say  something  to  him  after 
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a  priest  once,  but  my  heart  went  not  along  with  my 
tongue.  I  minded  not  what  it  was :  for  my  thoughts^ 
Sylvia,  for  these  seven  years  have  been  much  better 
employed — Beaugard !  ah,  curse  on  the  day  that  first 
sent  him  into  France! 

&fL  Why  so,  I  beseech  you  ? 
Jbady  Dunce.  Had  he  staid  here,  I  had  not  been 
$acrifi(^  to  the  arms  of  this  monument  of  man,  for 
the  bed  of  death  could  not  be  more  cold  than  his  hay 
been :  he  would  have  delivered  me  from  the  monster^ 
for  even  then  I  loved  him,  and  was  apt  to  think  my 
kindness  not  neglected.  '  ^ 

SyL  I  find  indeed  your  ladyship  has  good  thoughts 
of  him. '      '  ."  -  * 

JLady  Dunce.  Surely  *tis  impossible  to  think  too 
well  of  him,  for  he  has  wit  enough  to  call  his  good- 
nature in  question,  and  yet  good  nature  enough  to 
make  his  wit  suspected. 

SifL  But  how  do  you  hoi^  ever  to  get  sight  of  him  ? 
Sir  Davy's  watchfulness  is  invincible.  I  dare  swear 
he  would  smell  out  a  rival  if  he  were  in  the  house, 
only  by  natural  instinct,  as  some  that  always  sweat 
when  a  cat's  in  the  room.  Then  again,  Beaugard's 
a  soldier,  and  that's  a  thing  the  old  gentleman,  you 
know,  loves  dearly. 

Lady  Dunce.  There  lies  the  greatest  comfort  of 
my  uneasy  life ;  he  is  one  of  those  fools  forsopth,  that 
are  led  by  the  nose  by  knaves  who  rail  against  the 
king  and  the  government,  and  is  mightily  fond  of 
being  thought  of  a  party.  *  I  have  had  hopes  this 
twelvemonth  to  have  heard  of  his  being  in  the  gate- 
house for  treason. 

SyL  But  i  find  only  yourself  the  prisoner  all  this 
while. 

Lady  Dunce.  At  present  indeed  I  am  so ;  but 
fortune,  I  hope,  will  smile,  wouldest  thou  but  be  my 
friend,  Sylvia. 

VOL.  I.  C  C 
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&^/.  In  any  mischievous  ddsiga  ^tfiall  my  heatt 

£adjf  Dunce.  The  conelusion;  nmdain,  -may  tom 
to  your  satisfaction ;  but 'have  you  no  thon^ts  of 
Courtine  ? 

SyL  Not  I,  I'll  assure  you,  cousin. 

Lady  Dunce.  You  dpn^t  tiiink  him  wett  shaped, 
straight^  and  proportionable  ? 

Syk  Considering  he'  eats  but  once  a'wedr,  the 
man^fcVdl  enough. 

Lady  Diince.  And  then  he  wears  his  <stothes,  you 
knownlthily,  and  like  a  horrid  sloven. ' 

Syl.  Filthily  enough  of  all  cohsciencci  with  t 
threadbire  red  coat,  which  his  tailor,  dans  him  for 
to  this  day,  over  which  a  great,  broad,  greasy  buff* 
belt,  enough  to  turn  any  one's  stomach  but  a  dis- 
banded soldier ;  a  peruke  tied  up  in  a  knot,  to  excuse 
its  want  of  combing ;  and  then  because  be  has  been 
a  man  at  arms,  he  must  wear  two  truffles  of  a  beaid 
forsooth,  to  lodge  a  dunghill  of  snuff  npon^  to  keep 
hisnose  in  good  humour. 

Lady  Dunce.  Nay,  now  I  am  sure  that  thou  lovest 
faiin. 

'  Syli  Sb' far  from  it>  that  I  protest  eternally  against 
ther  whole  sex;. 

Lady  Dunce.  That  time  will  best  demonstrate,  in 
the  mean  while  to  ourbusine^. 

SyliAs  how,  madam. 

Lady  Dunce.  To-night  must  I  see  Beaugard,  th^ 
are  this  minute  at  <linner  in  the  Haymancet ;  now 
to  make  my  evil  genius,  that  haunts  me  every  vrfaeie, 
my  thing  called  a  husband,  himself  to  assist  his  poor 
vnfe  at  a  dead  lift,  I  think  would  not  be  impka* 
sftnt. 

Syl.  But  'twill  be  impossible. 

Lady  Dunce.  I  am  apt  to  be  persuaded  rather 
very  easy ;  you  know  our  good  and  friendly  nc^gh* 
hour.  Sir  Jolly  Jumble. 
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S^L  Oat  on  him,  beast,  he's  aluvmys  talking  filthy 
to  a  body ;  if  be  sits  bat  at  the  table  with  one^  he'll 
be  making  nasty  figurea  in  the*  napkins. 

Zady  Dunce.  He  and  my  sweet  yoke-fellow  are 
the  most  inornate  friends  in  the  world ;  so  that 
partly  out^  of  neighbourly  kindness,  as  well  as  die 
great  .delight  he  takes  to  be  meddling  with  matters 
of  this  nature,  with^  a  great  deal  of  pains  aiid  in- 
dustry. h^J  has  procured  me  Beaugard's  picture,  and 
given  him  to  understand  how  well  a  friend  of  his  in 
petticoats,  called  myself,  wishes  him. 

Syl.  But  what  is  all  this  to  the  making  your  hus- 
band instrumental  ?  for  I  must  confess  of  all  crea- 
tures a  husband's  the  thing  that's  odious  to  me. 

Lady  Dunce.  That  must  be  done  this  night :  I'll 
instantly  to  my  chamber,  take  my  bed  in  a  pet^  and 
send  for  Sir  Ilavy. 

Syl.  But  which  way  then  must  the  lover  come  ? 

llady  Dunce.  Nay,  I'll  betray  Beaugard  to  him, 
show  him  the  picture  he  sent  me,  and  beg  of  him  as 
he  tenders  his  own  honour  and  my  quiet,  to  take . 
some  CGturse'to  secure  me  from  tbe  scandalous  soli- 
citations of  that  impudent  fellow. 

SyL  And  so  make  him  the  property,  the  go- 
between,  to  bring  the  afiair  to  an  issue  the  morfa: 
decently. 

Lady  Dunce.  Right,  Sylvia,  'tis  the  best  office 
a  hi^band  can  do  a  wife ;  I  mean  an  old  husband ; 
bless  ;u8j  to  be  yoked  in  wedlock  with  a  paralytic^ 
coughing,  decrepid  dotrei,  to  be  a  dry*nurse  all  one's 
lifetime  to  an  old  child  of  sixty-five,  to  lie  by  the; 
image  of  death  a  whole  night,  a  dull  immoveable^  i 
that 'has  no  sense  of  life  but  through  its  pains  ;  the 
pigeon's  as  Kappy  thafs  laid  to  a  sick  man's  feet^> 
when  the  world  has  givenhim  over :  for  my  part  this  > 
shall  henceforth  be  my  prayer : 

c  c2 
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-GursM  be  the  memory ,  nay^  dpubly  curs'd. 
Of  her  that  wedded  age  for  interest  first ; 
Though  worn  with  years,  with  fruitless  wishes  full, 
^Tis  all  day  troublesome,  and  all  night  dull. 
Who  wed  with  fools,  indeed  lead  hapuy  lives. 
Fools  are  the  fittest  finest  thingis  for  wives : 
Yet  old  men  profit  bring,  as  fools  bring  ease, 
And  both  make  youth  and  wit  much  better  ^ease. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE   I. 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,  Beaugard^  Cocjrtine, 

and  FouRBiN. 

Cour.  Sir  Jolly  is  the  glory  of  the  age. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Nay,  now,  sir,  you  honour  me  too 
£ir. 

Beau.  He's  the  delight  of  the  young,  and  wonder 
of  the  old. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  I  swear,  gentlemen,  you  make  me 
blush. 

Cour.  He  deserves  a  statue  of  gold  at  the  charge 
of  the  kingdom. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Out  upon*t,  fye  for  shame :  I  pro- 
test TU  leave  your  company .  if  you  talk  so ;  but 
^th  they  were  whores,  daintily  dutiful  strumpets, 
ha!  udds«bud,  they'd-^have  stripped  for  t*otber 
bottle. 

Beau*  Truly,  Sir  Jolly,  you  are  a  man  of  veiy 
extraordinary  discipline,  I  never  saw  whores  under 
better  command  in  my  life. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Pish,  that's  nothing,  man,  nothing ; 
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I  can  send  for  forty  better  when  I  please^  doxicto  that 
will  skip^  tripj  leap^  trip^  and  do  any  in  the  worlds 
any  things  old  soul. 

Caur.  Dear^  dear  Sir  Jolly,  where  and  when  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Odd,  as  simple  as  I  stand  here,,  her 
father  was  a  knight. 

Beau.  Indeed,  Sir  Jolly,  a  kni^t,  say  you  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Aye,  but  a  little  decayed  :  Til  assure 
you  she's  a  very  good  gentlewoman  bom. 

C^r.  Aye,  and  a  very  good  gentlewoman  bred 
too. 

&r  J.  Jum.  Aye,  and  so  she  is. 
•  Beau.  But,  Sir  Jolly,  how  goes  my  business  for- 
ward ?  when  shall  I  have  a  view  of  this  quarry  I  am 
to  fly  at  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Alas-a-day,  not  so  hasly ;  sofl  and 
fair,  i  beseech  you.  Ah,  my  little  son  of  thunder, 
if  thou  hadst  her  in  thy  arms  now  between  a  pair  of 
sheets,  and  I  under  the  bed  to  see  fair  play,  boy; 
gemtni !  what  would  become  of  me  ?  what  would 
become  of  me  ?  there  would  be  doings,  oh  lawd,  I 
under  the  bed ! 

Beau.  Or  behind  the  hangings.  Sir  Jolly,  would 
not  that  do  as  well  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Oh  no,  under  the  bed  against  th« 
world,  and  then  it  would  be  very  dark,  hah ! 

Beau.  Dark  to  choose ! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  No,  but  a  little  light  would  do  well, 
a  small  glimmeringlamp,  just  enough  for  me  to  steal 
a  peep  by ;  oh  lamentable  I  oh  lamentable.  I  won't 
speak  a  word  more;  there  would  be  a  trick!  O 
rare!  you  friend,  O  rare!  odd  so,  not  a  word 
more,  odd  so.  Yonder  comes  the  monster  that 
must  be  the  cuckold  elect ;  step,  step  aside,  and  ob- 
serve him :  if  I  should  be  seen  in  your  company, 
'twould  spoil  all. 

Beau.  For  my  part,  I'll  stand  the  meeting  of 
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Jhttn  %  one  way  to  promete  a  good  u Aderatandkig 
^fnth.a  wi%is  first  to  get  acquaint^  with  fauir  bus- 
band. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

Sir  2).  Dunce.  Well,  of  all  bkssings  a. discreet 
wife  is  the  greatest  that  caii  liight  upon  a  man  of 
year;:  bad;  I  he^n  married  to  any  thing  but  an 
angel  now,  wha^  a  .beast  had  I  been  by  this  time? 
iWell^  I  aip  the  hsippiest  o}d  fool  I  'Tis  .a  horrid 
age  that  we  live  in,  so  that  an  honest  man  can  l^eep 
nothing  to  himself.  '  If  you  have  a  good  eifttate, 
p\^ry  covetous  rogue  is  longing  for^t,  .(truly  I  love 
a^gQod  est£^te  dearly  dayself !)  if  you  have  a. hand- 
some wife,  every  smooth-faced  coxcomb  will  be 
^combing  and  Cocking  at  her :  flesh  flies  a^e  oot  so 
troublesome  to  the  lihambles  as  those  sort  of  insects 
are  to  the  boxes  in  the  play-house.  But  vbrttte  is  a 
eat  blessing,  an  invaluable  treasury,  to  1^1   me 

rself  that  a  villain  had  tempted  her,  and  give  me 
the  very  picture, '  the  enchantment  that  he  sent  to 
bewitch  her,  it  strikes  me  dumb  with  admiration : 
here's  the  villain  in  eflSigy.  [Pulls  out  the  picture. 
Odd,  a  very  handsome  fellow,  a  dangerous  rogue,  Fll 
warrant  him  :  such  fellows  as  these  now  should  be 
fettered  like  unruly  colts,  that  ^ey  may  not  leap  into 
other  men*s  pastures.  Here's  9^  nos^  nowy  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  cut  It  off;  damned  dog^  to  dare 
to  presume  to  make  a  cuckold  of  a  knight  I  Bless  us! 
what  will  this  world  come  to !  Well,  poor  Sir  Davy, 
down,  down  upoti  thy  knees,  and  thank  the  stars  for 
thy  deliverance. 

Beau.  'Sdeath!  what's  that  I  see!  sure 'tis  the 
very  picture  which, I  sent  by  Sit  Jolly ;  if  so,  by  this 
light  I  am  damnably  jilted.  [Anit' 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  But  now  if 

Beau.  Surely  he  does  not  see  us  yet. 


■s*- 
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.  FouVm,  See  ypu,  sir,  why. he  hits  but  one  eye,  and 
we  are  on  his  blind  side ;  TU  dumb-found  him. 

[Striken  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Sir.  JD»  Dunce.  Who  the  deyiFs  this }  sir^  sir^  sir^ 
who  are  you,  sir  ? 

Beau.  Ay,  ay,,  'tis  the  same :  now  a  pox  of  all 
amorous  adventures :  'Sdeath,  I'll  fi;o  beat  the  im- 
pertinent pimp  that  drew  me  into  tnis  fooling. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  methinks  you  ar?  very 
curious.   - 

Beau..  Sir,  perhaps  I  have  an  e^traordiaary  rea- 
son to  be  so. 

S&r  D.  Dunce,  And  perhaps^  sir,.  I:  Qare  not  for 
]K>u,  nor  your  reason  neither. 

Beau.  Sir,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  I  would  be^  the 
hojftour  .to  speak  with  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  me,  air  ?  whajt's  yoqr  busi- 
ness, with. me? 

Beau.  I  would  not  willingly  be  trq^bleoome^ 
though  it  may  be  I  am  so  at  this  time. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  It  may  be  so  too,  sir. 

Beau;  But  to  be  known  to  so  worthy  a  .person  as 
you  are  would  be  so  great  an  honour,  so  extraordi- 
nary  a  happiness,  that  I  could  not  avoid  taking  this 
opportunity  of  tendering  you  my  service. 

Sir  D.  Dunce..  Smooth  rogue,  who  the  devil  is 
this  fellow  ?  l^Aside.'^  But,  sir,  you  .were  pleased  to 
nominate  business,  sir,  I  desire  with  what  speed  you 
can  to  know  your  business,  sir,  that  L  may  go  about 
my  business. 

Beau.  Sir,  if  L  might  with,  good  manpers,  I 
should  be  glad  to  inform  myself  whose  picture  ^that 
is,  which  you^have  in  your  hand ;  methinks  it  is  a 
veiy  fine  painting. 

,  Sir  D.  Duncei  Picture,  friend,;  pictufe!  sir,  'tis 
a  resemUanoe.  of  a  very  impudjent  fellow,  ^-tbey  call 
him  Captain  Beaugard,  forsooth,  but  he  is  in  short 
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a  rake-bell^  apoor^  lousy^/be^ariy  disbanded  devil; 
do  you  know  him,  friend? — 
-'  Beati.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  a  vagabond: 
tile  truth  on't  is>  he  is  a  very  impudent  fellow. 

Sir  D.  Dunce*  Ay,  a  damned  rogue. 

Beau.  Oh  a  notorious  scoundrel. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  expect  to  hear  he's  hanged  by 
the  next  sessions. 

Beau.  Tbe  truth  on't  is,  he  has  deserved  it '  long 
ago ;  but  did  you  ever  see  him.  Sir  Davy  ?   . 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir does  he  know  me  ?.  [Aside. 

Beau.  Because  I  .&ncy  that  miniature  is  very 
inuch  like  him.     Pray,  sir,  whence  had  it  you? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Had  it,  friend  ?  had  it !  whence 
had  it  I !         bless  us, 

[Compares  the  picture  with  Beaugarp's  face. 
what  have  I  done  now?  this  is  the  very  traitor  him- 
self; if  he  should  be  desperate  now,  and  put  bis 
sword  in  my  guts  !--^slitting  my  nose  will  be  as  bad 
as  that,  I  have  but  one  eye  left  neither,  and  may 
be — ^Oh  but  this  is  the  king's  court,  odd  that's  well 
remembered,  he  dares  not  but  be  civil  here :  Fll  try 
to  out  huff  him.  [Asidei]  Whence  had  it  you  ? 

Beau.  Ay,  sir,  whence  had  it  yoil  ?  that's  English 
in  my  country,  sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Go,  sir,  you  are  a  rascal. 

Beau.  How! 

Sir  D:  Dunce.  Sir,  I  say  you  are  a  rascal^  if  you 
go  tp  that 

Beau.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  and  soldier. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  So  mu6h  the  worse,  soldiers  have 
been  cuckold-makers  from  the  beginning;  sir^  I 
care  not  what  you  are ;  for  ought  I  know  you  may 
be  a — come  sir,  did  I  never  see  you  ?  answer  me  to 
that,  did  I  never  see  you  ?  for  ought  I  know  you 
may  be  a  Jesuit ;  there  were  more  in  the  last  army 
besides  you. 
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Beau.  Of  your  acquaintance/  and  be  hanged^    . 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Yes  to  my  knowledge^  there  were 
several  at  Hounslow-Heath  disguised  in  dirty  petti- 
coatSy  and  ciied  brandy ;  I  knew  a  serjeant  of  foot 
that  was  familiar  with  one  of  them  all  night  .in  a 
ditch,  and  (ancied  him  a  woman,  but  the  devil  is 
powerful.        . 

.  Beam.  In:  short,  you  worthy  villain  of  worships 
that  picture  is. mine, .  and  I  must  have  it,  or  I  shall 
take  an  opportunity  to  kick  your  worship  most  in- 
humanly. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Kick,  sir. 

Beau.  Ay,  sir,  kick,  'tis  a  recreation  I  can  show 
you.  •''       *  . 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  I  am  a .  free-born  subject*  of 
England,  and  there  are  laws  look  you,  there  are 
laws;  so  I  say  you  are  a  rascal  again,  and  now  how 
will  you  help  yourself?  poor  fool. 

Beau.  HarK  you,  friend,  have  you  not  a  wife  ? 

&r  D.  Dunce.  I  have  a  lady,  sir— oh.  and  she's 
mightily  taken  with  this  picture  of  yours ;  she  was 
so  mightily  proud  of  it  she  could  not  forbear  show- 
ing it  me,  and  telling  too  who  it  was  sent  it  her» 

Beau.  And  has  she  been- long  a  jilt?  has  she 
practised  the  trade  for  any  time. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Trade!  humph,  what  trade?  what 
trade?  frieiid. 

Beau.  Why  the  trade  of  whore  and  no  whore, 
caterwauling  in  jest,  putting  out  Christian  colours, 
when  she's  a  Turk  under  deck:  a  curse  upon  all 
honest  womeii  in  the  flesh,  that  are  whores  in  the 
spirit. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Poor  devil,*  how  he  rails,  ha,  ha, 
ha :  look  you,  sweet  soul,  as  I  told  you  before,  there 
are  laws,  there  are  laws,  but  those  are  things  not 
worthy  your  consideration :  beauty's  your'  business* 
But,   dear  vagabond,   trouble  thyself   no  further 
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abofat  iD^  spouse^  let  my  doty  rest  in  peaoe^  4he*8 
"meat  fer  thy  master^  old  boy ;  I  have  my  beHy  full 
of  her  eveiy  night. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  wish  all  yam  noble  £imily  hai^d 
iirom  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Moreover^  :C^>tain  Bwaah^  I  must 
tell  you  my  wife  is  an  honest  woman^  of  a  viitnoos 
.dispositiotf,  one  that  I  have  loved  from/herinfimcyj 
jand  she  deserves  it  by « her  fiiitMul  dealing .  in  this 
afiair^^  for  that  she  has  jdiscovered  lo3^1y  to  me  the 
treacherous  designs  laid  against  her  chastity^  and 
my  honour. 
' :  Beau^  By  this  l^t  tiie  beast  weq»  {  .      [Aside. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Truly  I  cannot  but  weep  for  joy, 
to  think  how  happy  I  am  in  a  sincere^  faitiiful^  and 
loving  yoke-fellow.  She:cha^ed  me  too  to  tell  you 
into  the  bargain^  that  she  is  snfficientiy  satisfied  of 
the  most  secret  wishes  of  yoat  heart 

:  Beau.  I'm  glad  onH. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  And  :that  'tis  ber  desire^  that  you 
would  trouble  yourself  no  more  about  die  matter. 

Beau.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  D.  Dunce^  But  henceforward  behave  yourself 
with  such  discretion  as  becomes  a  gemtlemaa. 

Beau.  Oh  to  be  sore^  most  exactly ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  And  let  her  alone  to  .make  the 
best  use  of  those  innocent  freedoms  I  aUow  her, 
without  putting  her  reputation  :in  hazard.  . 
"Beau.^As  how,  I  beseech  you  ?— *— — 

Sir  D.  Dunce:  By  your  impertinent  <  and  unsea- 
sonable address. 

Beau.  And  this  news  you  bring  me  by  a  particu- 

ccmimission  from  ybur  sweet  lady  f 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Yea^  friend,  1  do ; .  and  die  hemes 

''jrou'll  be  sensible,  dear  heart,  of  her  good  meaning 

.  by  it  2  these  were  her  very  words,- 1  ^ndtfaer  mdd  nor 

diminish,  fov-»plain-dealin|^  is  my  mistreni'  friend. 
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Beau.  Then  all  the'tsiarsesl  iball  ttiinkon'thit 
twelve-month  light  'on  her^  smdlaS'inaiiy  moi^  oa 
the  ttexjt  fa<d  that  gives  credit  ta:tfae''6ex.  .  j 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Well,  certainly  I  ani  the  happiest 
toad;  how  melancholy  the  lii^key  stands  now? 
poor  .pugt : faakt  thou  lost ;her  },.. 

'  Beaui^.  Tor  fae  t;o  'sordjid  a  jih,  to  lietrav  me  to  such 
a  beast  as  thati-  canlsbe  havea^y  good  thoughts  of 
jucii  a  swine }  .damn  her^  had  she  abused  me  hand- 
Honiely  it  had  never  vexed  me. 
.  Sir  D.  Dunce.  Now,  sir,  wiUi  your  permission 
nitake  myleave^  ... 

.  Beau^^&itf  if  you  wer^  gone  to  the  devH  I-shaH 

lliink  lyou  very  well  disposed  of..  -» 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  If  yov  have  any  letter,  or  other 
commendation  to  the  lady  that  was  ^o  charmed  with 
your  resemblflfnce  there^  it  diall  be  very  faifliflilly 
conv^ed by      >  ^  ,     .. 

Beau*  Fool. 

Sir  D.  Dunas..  Your   humble   servant,  sir,   Vm 

f/m^%   I  shall  disturb  you  ho  fiirdier;  your  most 

humble  servant,  sir.  [j£«rt^. 

Beau^  Now  poverty,  {di^e,  pox,  and' prison  fall 

thick  .upon  the  head  of  thee !-  Fourbin. 

Four.  Sirl— *-?— 

Beau.  Thou  hast  been  an  extraordinary  r<^e-  in 
thj^.time*  /. 

:    Four.  I  hope  I  have  lost  nothing,  imyoui^  honour's 
service,  sir. 

,  Beau.  FHnd  out  some  way  to  revenge  me  on  this 
old  ritscal,  and  if  I  don't  make  thee  a  gentleman 

Four.  That  you  have  been  pleased  to  do  long  ago^ 
I  tliink.yjou;  for  I  am  sure  ypu  Imve  not  left'  me 
one  shilling  in  my  pocket  these  two  months. : 
Beau.  Here,  here's  for  thee  to  revel  withal. 
Four.  Will  your  honour  please  to  hive  his  throat 
cut? 
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Beau.  With  all  my. heart. 

Four.  Or  would  you  have  him  decently  hanged 
at  his  own  door^  and  then  give  out  to  the  world  he 
did  it  himself. , 
.    Beau.  That  would  do  very  well. 

Four*  Or^  I  think,  to  proceed  with  more  safety^ 
a  good  stale  jakes  were  a  very  pretty  expedient. 
'  Beau.  Excellent,  excellent,  Fourbin. 

Four. :  Leave  matters  to  my  discretion,  and  if  I 
do  not j[Exit. 

Beau.  I  know  thou  wilt,  go,  go  about  it,  prosper, 
and  be  famous.  Now  ere  I  dare  venture  to  meet 
Courtine  again  will  I  go  by  myself,  rail  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  be  good  company.  [Esit. 

Enter  Courtine  and  Sylvia. 

Sjfl.  Take  my  word^  sir,  you  had  better  give  this 
business  over.  I  tell  you,  there's  nothing  in  the 
world  turns  my  stomach  so  much  as  the  man,  that 
man  that  makes  love  to  me.  I  never  saw  one  of 
your  sex  in  my  life  make  love,  but  he  looked  sohke 
an  ass  all  the  while,  that  t  blushed  for  him. 

Cour.  I  am  afraid  your  ladyship  then  is  one  of 
those  dangerous  creatures  they  call  shc-wits,  who 
are  always  so  mightily  taken  with  admiring  them* 
selves,  that  nothing  else  is  worth  their  notice. 

Syl.  Oh  I  who  can  be  so  dull  not  to  be  ravished 
with  that  boisterous  mien  of  yours,  that  ruffling  air 
in  your  gait,  that  seems  to  cry  where-e*er  you  go^ 
Make  room,  here  comes  the  captain:  tmt  face, 
which  bids  defiance  to  the  weather.  Bless  us !  if  I 
were  a  poor  farmer's  wife  in  the  country  now,  and 
you  wanted  quarters,  how  would  it  fright  me !  but 
as  I  am  young,  not  very  ugly,  and  one  you  never 
saw  before,  how  lovingly  it  looks  upon  me.. 
,  Cour.  Who  can  forbear  to  sieh,  look  pale»  and 
languish,  where  beauty  and  wit  unite  both  their 
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foToes  to  -enslave  a  heart  so  tractable  as  mine  is  ? 
firsts  for  the  modish  «wim  of  your  body^  the  victori- 
ous motion  of  your  arms  and  head^  the  toss  of  your 
fan^  the  glancing  of  the  eyes !  bless  us  I  if  I  .were  a 
dainty  fine  drest  coxcomb,  with  a  great  estate,  and 
a  little  or  no  wit,  vanity  in  abundance  and  good  for 
nothing,  how  would  they  melt  and  soften  me  ?  but 
as  I  am  a  scandalous  honest  rascal,  not  fool  enough 
to  be  your  sport,  nor  rich  enough  to  be  your  prey, 
how  glotingly  they  look  upon  me ! 

Syl.  Alas,  alas!  what  pity 'tis  your  honesty  should 
ever  do  you  hurt,  or  your  wit  spoil  your  prefeiv 
ment  ? 

Cour.  Just  9^  much,  fair  lady,  as  that  your  beauty 
should  make  you  be  envied  at,  or  your  virtue  pro- 
voke scandal. 

SyL  The  more  I  look,  the  more  Fm  in  love  with 
you. 

Cour*  The  more  I  look,  the  more  I*m  out  of  love 
with  you. 

&fL  How  my  heart  swells  when  I  see  you. 

Cfaur.  How  my  stomach  rises  when  Fm  near  you. 

SyL  Nay,  then  let's  bai^in. 

iJaur.  With  all  my  heart,  what  ? 

Syl.  Not  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  .1  assure 
you.  Monsieur  Captain. 

Caur.  But  to  hate  one  another  constantly  and 
cordially. 

SyL  Always  when  you  iore  drunk,  I  desire  you  to 
talk  scandak>usly  of  me. 

Caur.  Ay, .  and  when  I  am  sober  too ;  in  return 
whereof,  whene'er  you  see  a  coquet  of  your  ao^ 
quaintahce,  and  I  chance  to  be  named,  be  sure  you 
spit  at  the  filthy  remembrance,  and  rail  at  me  as  if 
you  loved  me. 

SyL  In  the  next  place,  whene'er  we  meet  in  the 
Mall,  I  desire  you  to  humph,  put  out  your,  tongue^ 
make  ugly  mouths,  laugh  aloud,  and  look  back  at  me» 
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.    Cmr.)  Whicb^  if  I  ebanoe  to  do^  be -sbhs  atnext 
tnniing'  to  pick  up  some  taudry.  fluttering  fop  or 

another- . 

•    Syt.  That  I '  made  acquaintance .  withal  at  Ae 
iiuisic4tieetiiig. 

Cour.  Right,  just  such  another .  spark  te  saunter 
by  y<mr  side,  with  his  hat  under  hitf  ami. 
.    Sjfl.'  Hearkening  to  all  the  bitter  things  I  can  say 
.to  be  cevenged. ' 

Cour*  Whilst  the.  dull  rogue  dare  not  so  mudi  as 
grin  to  oblige  you,  for  fear  of  being  beaten  for  it 
when  he  is  out  of  his  waiting* 

SyU  Counterfeit  your  letters  from  me. 

Ceur*  And  you,  to  be  even  with  me  for  the  scan- 
dal^ publish  to  all  the  world  I  ofiered  to  marry 
you. 

SyL  Oh  hideous  marriage ! 

CourB  Horrid,  horrid,  marriage! 

1^1.  Name,  name  no  more  of  it*       .... 

Cour.  At  that  sad  word  let's  part. 

SyU  Let's  wish  all  men  decrepid,  dull,  and 
•illy. 

Cour.  And  every  woman  old  and  ugly. 

SvL  Adieu  I-^ 

Cour.  Farewell  I  ■  ' 

Enter  a  Young  Fellow  affectedly  drest,  several 

others  with  him. 

Syl.  Ah  me,  Mr.  Frisk  I    ' 

Frisk.  Mademoiselle  Sylvia!  sincerely,,  as  I  hope 
iO' be.  saved,  the  devil  take  me,  damn  me,  madam, 
who^s'that? 

SyL  Ha,  ha,  ha,  hea«  [JSjtV  with  Friss. 

Cour.  True  to  thy  failings  always,  woman !  how 
naturally  is  the  sex  fond  of  a  rogue !  what  a  monster 
was  that  for  a  woman  to  delight  in  ?  now  must  I 
hnre  her:  still,  though  I  know  Fm  a  blockhead  for% 
and  she'll  use  me  Jike  a  blockhead  too^  if  I  don!t 
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prevent  her.  What* s  to  be  iSone  i  Tl\  have  threb 
whores  a  day^  to  keep  love  out  of  my.headt 

Enter  B^AVGAKV. 

Beaugard^  well  -met  again  I  how  go  foatters  ?  hand-? 
aomely  ? 

Beau.  Oh,  very  handsomely !  had  you  but  seen 
how  handsomely  I  was  used  just  now,  you  would 
sweat  abw'«  I  have  heard  thee,  rail  in  my  tiitae)  would 
thou  woaid*8t  exercise  thy  talents  a  little. at  present* 

Ctmr.  At  what? 

Beau.  Why,  canst  thou  ever  want  a  subject  ?  rail 
at  thyiielf,  rail  at  me,.  I  deserve  to  be  railed  at;  see 
there,  what  thinkest  thou .  of  that  engine,  that 
movii^s  lump  of  filthiness,  miscalled  a  maa  ? 

A  clmnsy  Fellow  marches  wer  the  Stage  dressed 

like  an  Officer. 

Cour.  Curse  on  him  fcr  a  rogue,  I  know  him* 

Beau.  So. 

Cour.  The  rascal  was  a  retailer  of  ale  but.3rester- 
day,.  and  now  he  is  an  officer  and  be  hanged ;  tb  a 
damty  sight  in  a  momiag  to  see  him  with  his  toea 
turned  in,  drawing  his  legs  after  him  at  the  head  of 
a  hundred  lusty  fellows*  .  Some  honest  gentlemin 
or  other  stays  now^  because  that  dog  had  money  to 
bribe  some  corrupt  colond.withaL 

Enter  another  gravely  drest. 

Beau.  There,  there's  another  of  my  acquiuntr 
ance;  he  was  my  Others,  fixitman  not  long  since^ 
and  has  pimpM  for  me  oftener.  than  he  has  prayed  &r 
himself ;  that  good  quality  recommended  him  tp  a 
noblemanV  service,  which,  toother  with  flattering, 
fawning,  lying,  spying,  and  informing,  has  raised 
him  to  an  employment  6i  trust  and  reputation  >$ 
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though  the  rogue  can*t  write  his  name,  nor  read  his 
neck-verse,  if  he  had  occasion. 

Cour.  Tis  as  unreaspnable  to  expect  a  man  of 
sense  should  be  preferred,  as  *tis  to  think  a  hector 
can  be  stout,  a  priest  religioiis,  a  fair  woman  chaste, 
or  a  pardoned  rebel  loyal. 

Enter  two  more  seeming  earnest  in  discourse. 

Beau.  That's  seasonably  thought  on :  look  there, 
observe  but  that  fellow  on  the  right  hand,  the  it^e 
with  the  busiest  face  of  the  two,  I'll  tell  thee  his 
histoiy.  ^  ^  ^ 

Cour.  I  hope  hanging  will  be  the  end  of  his 
history,  so  well  I  like  him  at  the  first  sight. 

Beau.  He  was  bom  a  vagabond,  and  no  parish 
owned  him ;  his  i^ther  was  as  obscure  as  his  mother 
public ;  every  body  knew  her,  and  no  body  could 
guess  at  him. 

Cour.  He  comes  of  a  very  good  family.  Heaven 
be  praised. 

Beau.  The  first  thing  he  chose  to  rise  l^,  was  re- 
bellion >  so  a  rebel  he  grew,  >  and  flourished  a  rebel, 
fought  against  his  king>  and  helped  to  bring  him  to 
the  block.  :  * 

Cour.  And  was  he  not  religious  too  ? 

Beau.  Most  devoutly!  he  could  pray  'till  he 
cried,  and  preach  till  he  foamed ;  which  excellent 
talent  made  him  popular,  and  at  last  preferred  him 
to  be  a  worthy  member  of  that  never  to  be  forgotten 
rump  parliament. 

Cour.  Pray,  sir,  be  uncovered  at  that,  and  re- 
member it  with  reverence. 

Beau.  In  short,  he  was  a  committee-man,  seques- 
trator and  persecutor  general  of  a  whole  county,  by 
which  he  got  enough  at  the  king's  return  to  secure 
himself  in  the  general  pardon. 
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'  Qmr.  Nauseous  vermin !  that  such  a  swine  with 
the  mark  of  rebellion  in  his  forehead^  should  wallow 
In  his  luxury,  whilst  honest  men  are  forgotten. 

Beau.  Thus  forgiven,  thus  raisisd,  and  made  thus 
bappy,  tiie  ungrateful  slave  disowns  the  hand  that 
healed  him,  cheririies  factions  to'  afiiroht  his  master^ 
and  oQoe  m€u*e  would  rebel  against  the  head,  which 
so  lately  saved  his  from  a  pole. 

Cour.  What  a  dreadful  beard  and  swinging  sword 
he  wears. 

Beau.  'Tis  to  l^eep  his  cowardice  ^n  countenance ; 
the  rascal  will  endure  kicking  most  temperately  for 
all  that ;  I  know  five  or  six  more  of  the  ^ainCie  stamp^ 
that  never  come  abrd&d  without  terrible  long  spits 
by  their  si<fes>  with  which  tb^  will  let  you  bori 
their  own  noses  if  you  plekse;  6ut  let  the  villain  b^ 
forgotten. 

(Uour.  His  co-rogue  I  have  some  knowledge  of; 
he^s  a  tattered,  worm-eaten  case-putter,  some  qall 
him  lawyer,  one  that  takes  it  very  ill  he  is  not 
made  a  judge. 

Bems*  Yes,  and  are  always  repining  that  men  of 
parts  are  not  regarded* 

.  Caur.  He  has  been  a  great  noise-maker  in  fectious 
dubs  these  seven  years,  and  now  I  suppose  he  is 
courting  that  wbrshipful  rascal  to  make  turn  recorder 
of  some  factious  town* 

Beau*  To  teach  tallow-chandlers  and  cheese- 
mongers how  far  they  may  rebel  against  their  king 
by  virtue  of  Magna  Charta. 

Cour.  But^  friend  Beau^rd,  methinks  thou  art 
very  splenetic  of  a  sudden :  how  goes  the  affair  of 
love  forward?  prosjperously,  hah ! 

Beau.  Ohi  I  asefure  you  most  triumphantly  ;  just 
now^  you  must  know,  I  am  parted  with  the  sweety 
civil,  enchanted  lady's  husband. 

VOL.  I.  f      D  D 
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.  Cour.  Well,  and  what  says  the  cuckold  ?  is  he 
very  kind  and  good-natured^  as  cuckolds  use  to  be  ? 
Beau.  Why  he  says,  Courtine,  in  short,  that  I 
am  a  very  silly  ^low,  (and  truly  I  am  verjr  apt  to 
believe  him)  and  that  I  have  been  jilted  in  this  afiir 
most  unconscionably.  A  ]>lague  on  all  pinms,  I  say, 
a  man's  business  never  thrives  so  well  w$  mnesa  he  is 
bis  own  solicitor. 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,  and  a  Boy. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hist,  hist,  captain,  captain^  captain. 
Boy. 

Boy.  Sir. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Run  and  ^t*two  chairs  presently ; 
be  sure  you  get  two  chairs,  sirrah,  do  you  hear  \ 
[JE7a:tV  Boy.*]  Here's  luck;  here's  luck!  now  or 
never,  captain ;  never  if  not  now,  captain !  here's 
luck. 

Beau.  Sir  Jolly,  no  more  adventures,  sweet  Sir 
Jolly,  I  am  like  to  have  a  very  fine  time  on't  truly. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  The  best  in  the  world,  dear  dog,  the 
very  best  in  the  world :  'sbud,  she's  here  hard  by, 
man,  stays  on  purpose  for  thee  finely  disguised.  The 
cuckold  has  lost  her  too ;  and  nobody  knows  any 
thing  of  the  matter  but  I,  nobody  but  I ;  and  I,  yoo 
must  know,  I  am  I,  hah !  and  I,  you  little  toad,  mdi ! 

Beau.  You  are  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  The  best-^natured  fellow  I  believe  in 
the  world  of  my  years !  Now  does  my  heart  so 
thump  for  fear  this  business  should  miscarry :  why, 
I'll  warrant  thee,  the  lady  is  here,  man,  she's  all  thy 
own  ;  'tis  thy  own  fault  if  thou  art  not  in  terra  m- 
cognUa  withm  this  half  hour :  come  along,  pr'jrthee 
oocpe  along,  iye  for  shame ;  what,  make  a  lady  lose 
h(^r  longing  I  Come  along,  I  say,  you-— out  upon't 

Beau.  Sir,  your  humble,  I  shan't  stir. 
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Sir  J.  Jum.  What,  not  go ! 

Beau.  No^  sir ;  no  lady  for  me. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Not  go !  I  should  laugh  at  that^  faith. 

Beau.  No,  I  will  assure  you,  not  go,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Away,  vou  wag,  you  jest ;  you  jest, 
you  wag ;  not  go,  quoth-a  ? 

Beau.  No,  sir,  not  go,  I  tell  you ;  what  the  devil 
would  you  have  more  ? 

iSir.  J.  Jum.  Nothing,  nothing,  sir^  but  I'm  a 
gentleman. 

Beau.  With  all  my  heart. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  And  do  you  think  then  that  FU  h% 
used  thus  ? 

Beau.  Sir! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Take  away  my  reputation,  and  take 
awkv  my  life,  I  shall  be  disgraced  ibr  ever. 
r    JBeau.  I  have  not  wronged  you.  Sir  Jolly.  . 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Not  wronged  me  I  but  you  shall  find 
you, have  wronged  me,  and  wronged  a  sweet  lady, 

and  a  fine  lady. 1  shall  never  be  trusted  again  1 

never  have  employment  more !  I  shall  die  of  the 
spleen— —Pr'ythee  now,  be  good-natured,  prVthee, 
be  persuaded  ;  odd,  Til  give  thee  this  ring,  Til  give 
thee  this  watch,  'tis  gold,  FU  give  thee  any  thing  in 
the.worljd,  go. 

JBeau.  Not  one  foot,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Now  that  I  durst  but  murdier  him. 
Well,  shall  I  fetch  her  to  thee  ?  what  shall  I 
do  for  thee  ? 

Enter  Lady  Dunce. 

Odds  fish,  here  she  comes  herself:  now,  you  ill- 
natured  churls  now,  you  devil,  look  upon  her ;  do 
but  look  upon  her :  what  shall  I  say  to  her  ? 

Meau.  E'en  what  you  please,  Sir  Jolly. 

Sir  J.^  Jum.  'Tis  a  very  strange  monster  this 
Madam,  this  is  the  gentleman,  that's  he ';  though, 

D  D  2 
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as  one  may  say^  he*8  something  bashful^  but  Til  tell 
him  who  you  are.  [Goes  to^  E^saugakb.}  If  thou 
art  not  more  cruel  than  leoparda,  lions,  tigers^  wolves^ 
or  Tartars,  don't  hrwk  my  heart,  don't  kiU  me ;  this 
unkindness  of  thine  goes  tor  the  aoul  of  me.  [Groes 
to  the  lady.!  Madam,  he  saysi,  he's  so  amazed  at 
your  triumphant  beauty,  that  he  dares  not  approach 
the  excellence  that  shines  from  yoii« 

Lady  Dunce.  What  can  be  the  meaning  <^  all 
this? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Art  thou  dien  resolved  to  be  rrasKMse- 
less  ?  canst  thou  be  insensible  ^  haat  thou  eyes,  bast 
thou  a  heart  ?  hast  thou  any  thing  thou  shouldest 
have  ?  odd,  Til  tickle  thee ;  get  you  to  her,  you  fool, 
get  you  to  ber^  to  her,  to  her,  to  her,  ha,  ha^  ha. 

Lady  Dunce.  Have  you  forgot  me,  Beaugard  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  80  now^  to  hep  again ;  I  say>  to  her, 
lo  faer^  and  be  banged.  Ah,  rogue  t  ah^  rogue !  now, 
U0W,  have  at  her ;  now  have  at  her;  there  it  goes, 
these  it  goes,  hey — boy !  ' 

Lckiy  Dtmee*  Metbinks  this  &ce  should  nofc  so 
mttch  be  aheied^  as  to  be  nothing  like  what  I  onoe 
tfaoQght  i^  the  object  of  your  pleasure,  and  sulyect 
of  your  praises. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Cunning  toad  I  wheedling  jade  !  yoo 
shall  see  now  how  by  d^rees  she'll  draw  him  mta 
the  whirlpool  of  love ;  now  he  leers  upon  her^  now 
he  leers  upon  her.  O  law!  there's  eyes!  there's 
eyes  !  I  must  pinch  him  by  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Beau.  Madam,  I  must  confess  I  do  remember 
that  I  had  once  an  acquaintance  with  a  face,  vrhose 
air  and  beauty  much  resembled  yours ;  and,  if  I  may 
tmst  my  heart,  3rou  are  called  Clarinda. 

Lady  Dunce.  Clarinda  I  was  called^  till  my  iU 
fortune  wfedded  me;  now  you  may  have  heard  of  me 
by  another  title ;  your  friend  ttere^  I  auppose^  has 
made  nothing  a  secret  to  you. 
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Beau.  And  are  yoa  Aea  that  kind,  encbanted 
fair  one^  vtho  was  so  passionately  in  love  with  mj 
picture^  that  you  could  not  forbear  betraying  me  to 
the  beast  your  hu^and,  and  wrong  the  passion  of  a 
gentleman  that  languished  for  you^  only  to  make 
your  monster  merry  ?  Hark  you,  madam,  had  your 
fool  been  worth  it,  I  had  beaten  him,  and  have  a 
month's  mind  to  be  exercising  my  parts  that  way 
upon  your  go-between,  your  male-bawd  there. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ah,  Lord  !  ah.  Lord  I  alPs  spoiled 
again,  all's  rained,  I  shall  be  undone  for  ever !  why, 
what  the  devil  is  the  matter  now  ?  what  have  I  done? 
what  sins  have  I  committed  ?  [Aside. 

Lady  Dunce.  And  are  you  the  passionate  adorer 
of  our  sex,  who  cannot  live  a  week  in  London  with- 
out loving  ?  Are  you  the  spark  that  sends  your  pio- 
tuv6  up  and  down  to  longing  ladies,  kmgiiig  for  a 
|)attern  of  your  ]}erson  ? 

Beau*  Yes,  madam,  when  I  receive  so  good 
hostages  as  these  are,  \Shews  the  gtUd.']  that  it  lihall 
be  well  used.  Could  you  find  nobody  but  me  to 
play  the  fool  withal  ? 

Sir  J,  Jum.  Alaek-a-day» 

Lady  Dunce.  Could  you  pitch  upon  nobody  bat 
that  wretched  woman,  that  has  loved  you  too  well, 
to  abuse  thus  ? 

-Sir  J.  Jum.  That  ever  I  was  bom ! 

Beau.  Here,  here,  madam,  I'll  return  yoa  your 
dirt,  I  scorn  your  wages,  as  I  do  your  service. 
'     Lady  Dunoe.  Fye  for  shame,  what,  idKind  ?  tikat 
is  not  like  a  soldier  to  refund  :  keep,  keep  it  to  ps^ 
your  sempstress  withal. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  His  sempstress,  who  the  devil  is  his 
isempstress  ?  Odd,  what  would  I  give  to  know  that 
now !  [Adde. 

Lady  Dunce*  There  was  a  ring  too,  whiob  I  sent 
you  tfa^  afteriKMm ;  if  that  fit  not  yoar  finger,  you 

•      '  '         HI  >  -  .     • 
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may  dispose  of  it  some  other  way,  where  it  m^ 
give  no. occasion  of  scandal,  and  you*ll  do  well. 

Beau.  A  ring,  madam ! 

Lady  Dunee.  A  small  trifle ;  I  suppose  Sir  Davy 
delivered  it  to  you,,  when  he  returned  you  your 
miniature. 

Beau.  I  beseech  you, madam! 

'  Lady  Dunce.  Farewell^  you  traitor. 

Beau.  As  I  hope  to  he  saved^  and  upon  the  word 
of  a  gentleman., 

Lady  Dunce.  Gro,  you  are  a  false,  ui^ratefbl 
brute ;  and  trouble  me  no  more.  [Exit. 

Beau.  Sir  Jolly,  Sir  Jolly,  Sir  Jolly. 
.    Sir  J.  Jum.  Ah,  thou  rebel ! 

Beau.  Some  advice^  some  advice,  dear  friend^  ere 
Fm  ruined. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Even  two  pennyworth  of  hemp  for 
your  honour's  supper,  that's  all  the  remedy  that  I 
know.  - 

Beau.  But,  pr'ythee,  hear  a  little  reason. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  No,  sir,  I  have  done ;  no  more  to  be 
said,  I  have  done ;  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Til  have 
no  more  to  say  to  you,  I'll  never  see  your  face  again, 
good  b'w'y.  [^Ea^it  Sir  Jollt. 

.  Beau.  Death  and  the  devil,  what  have  my  stars 
been  doing  to-day  ?  a  ring !  delivered  by  Sir  Da^ — 
what  can  that  mean  ?— ^Pox  on  her  for  a  jilt,  she  lies, 
and  has  a  .mind  to  ami](se  and  laugh  at  me  a  day  or 
two  longer.  Hist,  here  comes  the  beast  once  more : 
I'll  use  him  civilly>  and  try  what .  discovery  I  can 
make. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

•      • 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  here's  the  captain's 
jewel ;  very  well :  in  troth  I  had  like  to  have  for- 
gotten it  Ha,  ha,  ha! — how  damnable  mad  he'll 
be  now,  when  I  shall  deliver  him  his  ring  again,  ha, 
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ha  1— -Poor  dog^  he'll  hang  himself  at  leasts  ha^  ha^  ha ! 
Faiths  'tis  a  very  pretty  stone^  and  finely  sett 
humph !  if  I  should  keep  it  now  ?  Fll  say  I  have 
lost  It :  noy  I'll  give  it  him  again  on  purpose  to  vex 
him,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Sir  Davy,  I  am  heartily  sorry 

Sir  jD.  Dunce.  O  sir,  'tis  you  I  was  seeking  for^ 
ha,  ha,  ha.  What  shall  I  say  to  him  now  to  terrify 
him  ?  lAHde. 

Beau.  Me,  sir ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  you,  sir,  if  your  name  be 
Captain  Beaugard.  How  like  a  fool  he  looks  al« 
ready! [Aside. 

Beau.  What  you  please,  sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  I  wotild  speak  a  word  with 
you,  if  you  think  fit.  What  shall  I  do  now  to  keep 
my  coiintenanoe  ?  [Aside. 

Beau.  Can  I  be  so  happy,  sir,  as  to  be  able  to 
serve  you  in  any  thing  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  sir ;  ha,  ha,  ha ;  I  have  com- 
mands of  service  to  you,  sir.    O  Lord,  ha,  ha,  ha*    % 

Beau.  Me,  sir ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  sir ;  you,  sir :  but  put  on 
your  hat^  friend,  put  on  your  hat ;  be  covered. 

Beau.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  sit  dowA  on  this, 
bank  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  no,  there's  no  need,  no  need ; 
for  all  I  have  a  young  wife,  I  can  stand  upon  my 
legs,  sweetheart. 

Beau.  Sir,  I  beseech  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  By  no  means;  I  think,  friend, 
we  had  some  hard  words  just  now,  'twas  about  a 
paultry  baggage,  but  she's  a  pretty  ba^age,  and  a 
witty  baggage,  and  a  ba^age  that— 

Beau.  Sir,  I  am  heartily  ashamed  of  all  misde- 
meanour on  my  side. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  You  do  well ;  though  «re  you  not 
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a  damned  whoremaster^  a  devilish  cuckold*ttiakiiig 
fellow  ?  here^  here,  do  you  eee  this !  here's  the  riag 
yoa  sent  a  irogoifig ;  sir,  do  yoa  diink  my  wife  waatt 
any  thing  that  you  can  help  her  4o  ?— — Why,  Til 
warrant  you  this  ring  cost  fifty  pounds ;  what  a  pro* 
digal  fellow  are  you  to  throw  away  so  much  money ; 
or  didst  thou  steal  it,  old  boy  }  I  believe  thou  mayest 
be  poor,  1*11  lend  thee  money  upon't,  if  thou  thinkest 
fit,  at  thirty  in  the  hundred,  because  I  love  thee^ 
ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Sir,  your  Jhiimble  servant,  I  am  sorry  'twas 
not  worth  your  lady's  acceptance.  Now  what  a  dog 
am  I! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  should  have  given  it  tfaee  hefere, 
bint  (aith  I  forgot  it,  though  it  was  ao^  my  wife's 
ftult  in  the  least ;  for  she  says,  as  thou  likest  tius 
usage,  she  hopes  to  have  thy  custom  agato^  child* 
Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Then,  sir,  I  beseech  you  tell  her,  iinMt  you 
have  made  a  convert  of  me,  andthat  I  am  so'sensible 
of  my  insolent  behaviour  towards  her  ■  > 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Very  well,  I  shall  do  it. 

Beau.  That  'tis  impossible  I  shall  ever  be  ^  peitce 
with  myself,  till  I  find  some  way  how  to  make  her 
reparation. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Very  good,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  And  that  if  ^  ever  finds  me  guilty  of  the 
like  offence  again  ■ 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  sir,  you  had  not  best ;  but 
proceed,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Let4ier  banish  all  good  c^inioD  of  me  for 
ever. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No  more  to  be  said,  your  servant, 
good  b'w'y. 

Beau.  One  word  more,  I  beseech  you,  Sir  Davy. 

SirD.  Dunce.  What's  that. 

Beau.   I  beg  you   tell   her   that  the  |^nerous 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Well,  I  will. 

Bemu  That  i'  esteNsn  this  jewel  not  only  tft  a 
wrec^  redeemed  from  fDy  ibliy,  but  that  fer  her  eake 
I  Mtill  preserve  it  to  the  utmost  moment  of  my  life. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  I  vow  and 
swear. 

Beau.  And  that  I  long  to  convince  her  I  am  not 
the  brute  she  might  mistake  me  for. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Kight ;  well,  this  will  make  the 
purest  sport.  [^AsideJ]  Let  me  see ;  first,  you 
acknowledge  yourself  to  be  a  very  impudent  fellow. 

Beau.  I  'do  so,  dir. 

Sir  D»  Dunce.  And  that  you  shall  never  be  at 
I6st,  till  you  have  satisfied  my  Jady. 

Beau*  Right,  sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Satisfied  her!  very  good,  ha,  ha,  ba^ 
and  that  you  will  never  {day  the  fool  any  more.  £e 
sul*e  you  keep  your  word,  friend. 

Beau.  Never,  sin 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  And  that  you  will  keep  that  riqg 
for  her  sake,  as  long  as  you  live,  ha  I 

Beau.  To  the  day  of  my  death,  FU  assure  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  protest  that  will  be  very  kindly 
done — and  that  you  long  mightily,  long  to  let  h&t 
understand  t^t  you  are  another  guise  fellbw  than 
she  may  take  you  for. 

Beau.  Exactly,  air,  this  is  the  sum  and  end  of  my 
desires. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Well,  Til  take  care  of  your  busi- 
ness, ril  do  your  business,  Fll  warrant  you ;  this  will 
be  the  purest  sport  when  I  come  home !  [Aside^ 
Well,  your  servant,  remember,  be  sure  you  remem- 
ber: your  servant.  \^Exit. 

Beau.  So^  now  I  find  a  husband  is  a  delicate  in- 
strument ri^tly  made  use  of ;        to  make  her  old 
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jealous  f^xcomb  pimft  for  me  himadlf^  I  think  is  as 
worthy  an  employment  as  such  a  noble  conswt  can 
be  put  to. 

Ah/ were  ye  all  such  husbands  and  sudi  wives5 
We  younger  brothers  should  lead  better  lives. 

[Esit. 

ACT  TIL 

SCENE  L    Cment  Garden. 

Enter  Sylvia  and  Courtine. 

Syl.  To  fall  in  love^  and  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
solmer^  nay^  a  disbanded  soldier  too,  a  fellow  with 
the  mark  of  Cain  upon  him,  which  every  body 
knows  him  by,  and  is  ready  to  throw  stones  at  him 
ion 

Caur.  Damn  her,  I  shall  never  enjoy  her  without 
ravishing ;  if  she  were  but  very  rich  and  very  ugl^, 
I  woulamarry  her.     Aye,  'tis  she,  I  know  her  mis- 
chievous look  too  well   to  be  mistaken  in  it 
Madam— 

J^l.  Sir. 

dour.  Tis  a  very  hard  case^  that  you  have  re- 
solved not  to  let  me  be  quiet. 

SyL  'Tis  very .  unreasonably  done  of  you,  sir,  to 
haunt  me  up  and  down  every  where  at  this  scanda- 
lous rate ;  tne  world  will  think  we  are  acquainted^ 
shortly. 

Cour.  But,  madam,  I  shall  fiiirly  take  care  of  my 
reputation,  and  from  this  time  mrward  shun  and 
avoid  you  most  watchfully. 

Syl.  Have  you  not  haunted  this  place  these  two 
hours. 

Cour.  Twas  because  I  knew  it  to  be  your  lady- 
ship's home  then,  and  therefore  might  reasonably  be 
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the  plade  you  least  of  all  frequented ;  one  would 
imagine  you  were  gone  a  coxcomb-hunting  by  this 
time^  to  some  place  of  public  appearance  or  other ; 
'tis  pretty  near  the  hour^  'twill  be  twilight  presently, 
and  then  the  owls  come  all  abroad. 

SyL  What  need  I  take  the  trouble  to  go  so  far 
a  fowling,  when  there's  game  enough  at  our  own 
doors? 

Ccur.  What^  game  for  your  net,  fair  lady  r 

Syl.  Yes,  or  any  woman's  net  else,  that  will 
spr^id  it 

Caur.  To  show  you  how  despicably  I  think  of  the 
business,  I  will  here  leave  you  presently,  though  I 
lose  the  pleasure  of  railing  at  you. 

Syl.  Do  so,  I  would  a^ise  you ;  your  raillery  be- 
trays yonr  wit,  as  bad  as  your  clumsy  civility  does 
your  breeding. 

Cour.  Adieu  I 

1^1.  Farewell! 

Ccur.  Why  do  not  you  go  about  your  business  ?; 

SyL  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  be  rid  of  you 
first,  that  you  mieht  not  dog  me. 

Cour.  Were  it  but  possible  that  you  CQuld  answer 
me  one  question  truly,  then  I  should  be  satisfied.   ^ 

SyU  Any  thing  for  composition,  to  be  rid  of  you 
handsomely. 

Cour.  Are  you  really  very  honest  ?  Look  in  pay 
face,  and  tell  me  that. 

SyL  Look  in  your  face  and  tell  you,  for  what? 
to  spoil  my  stomach  to  mv  supper  ? 

(jour.  No,  but  to  get  thee  a  stomach  to  thy  bed^ 
swec^eart ;  I  would  if  possible  be  better  acquainted 
with  thee,  because  thou  art  very  ill-natured. 

SyU  Your  only  way  to  bring,  that  business  about 
effectually,  is  to  be  more  troublesome ;  and  if  you 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  be  abused  substantisuly^ 
you  may  make  your  personal  appearance  this  night 
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Cmr.  Hdw  ?  where  ?  and  when  ?  and  wlmt  hoor^ 
i  beseech  thee  ? 

Sjfl.  Under  the  window^  between  the  faeitfs  of 
^even  and  twelve  exactly. 

Cour.  Where  «hair&ose  lovely  eyes  and  ears 
Hear  my  plaints^  and  see  my  tears. 
'    Syi*  At  that  kind  hour  thy  griefs  shall  end> 
K  tnou  canst  know  thy  foe  m)m—— friend. 

[ExiU 

'Cowt%  Here's  another  trick  of  the  devU  now^  under 
that  window  between  the  hours  c^  eleven  and  twelve 
eicactly .  I  am  a  damned  fool^  and  must  go ;  let  me 
%ee$  suppose  I  meet  with  a  lusty  beaftii^:  pisb^ 
that* s  noting  for  a  man  that's  in  love ;  or  suppose 
iihe  contrive  some  way  to  make  a  public  coxcomb  of 
niey  and  expose  me  to  the.  scorn  of  the  world,  for  an 
example  to  all  amorous  blockheads  hereafter  ?  Why^ 
if  she  do^  I'll  svvear  I  have  lain  with  her ;  beat  her 
relations^  if  they  pretend  to  Tindicate  her ;  and  so 
there's  one  love-intrigue  pretty  well  over.        [£nV. 

Enttr  Sir  Davy  Dunce  and  Vermin. 

Sir  2>.  Dunce,  Go,  get  you  into  your  lady  now, 
and  tell  her  I  am  coming. 

Ver.  Her  ladyship,  right  worshipful,  is  pleased  not 
to  be  at  home. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  How*s  thwt,  my  lady  not  at  home ! 
run,  run  in  and  ask  when  she  went  forth,  where  she 
is  *gone,  and  who  is  with  her ;  run  and  ask.  Vermin. 

Ver.  She  went  out  in  a  chair  presently  after  yon 
this  afternoon. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Then  I  may  be  a  cuckold  still  for 
aught  I  know :  what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  have 
surely  lost,  and  ne'er  shall  find  her  more ;  she  pro- 
mised me  strictly  to  stay  at  home  till  I  came  back 
again ;  for  ought  I  ;know  she  may  be  up  three  pair 
of  stairs  in  the  Temple  now.    . 
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Ver^  Is  her  ladydaop  in  Iwtv  Ibm^  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Liunce.  Or,  it  may  be,  taking  thei  air  at  iac 
as  Knightsbridge^  wi^  some  soiooth^&oed  rogue  or  j 

another;  'tia  a  dasmed  boose  Aat  Swan,  thatSwaa 
at  Kni^tsbridge  19  a  confounded  house,  Vermift. 
.    Fer.  Bo  you  think  she  is  there  then  ?  ^  1 

Sir  D.  IHmc0.  N<^  I  do  not  Uunk  she  is  thero 
neither ;  but  such  a  thing  may  be,  you  know  ;  would 
that  Barsbelma  was  und^r  water  too,  there's  a  thou- 
sand QUickolds  a  year  made  at  Baradlms  by  Bosa^ 
mond's  pondis :  the  devil,  if  she*  should  be  there  thit 
^veniog^  my  heart's  broke, 

^  Ent^r  Sir  Jolly  Jumble* 

Sir  J^Jum»  That  muat.  be  $ir  Davy ;  aye,  that*A 
he,  that's  he,  ha,  ha,  ha,  was  ever  the  Uke  heard  of  4 
waa  ever  any  thing  so  pleasant  ? 

Sir  D.  L>unce.  FU  lodk  her  up  three  days  and  ^^ 

tiiree  n^hts  without  meat^  drink,  <^  light ;    FU 
humble  her  in  the  deviPs  name. 

Sir  J*  Jum*  Well,  Qpuld  I  but  meet  my  friend 
Sir  Davy,  it  would  be  the  joyfullest  news  for  him— ^ 

Sir.  D.  DunUn  Who^a  there  that  hai  any  4hing 
to  me  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  A^  my  fnend  of  friends,  suqh  news, 
auch  tidings ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  have  lost  my  wife,  man. 

Sir  J.  Jum*  Lost  her !  she's  not  dead,  I  hope  ? 

Sir  D,  Dunce.  Yes«  Alas,  she's  dead,  irreoovev* 
«bly  lo9t. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Why  I  parted  with  her  withia  this 
half  hour. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Did  you  so,  are  you  sure  it  was 
ahe  ?  where  was  it  ?  FU  have  my  lord  chief  justice's 
warrant  and  a  con3table  presently. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  And  she  made,  the  pnrest  sport  new 
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with  a  young  feRbvv^  hm^  that  she  met 
accidentally. 

Sir  D.  Jbunce.  Oh  Lord ;  that's  worse  and  worse ! 
a  young  fellow ! — my  wife  making  sport  -  with  a 
youne  fellow !  oh  Lord !  here  are  doings,  here  are 
vaganes !  TU  run  mad.  Til  climb  Bow-steeple  pre* 
sently,  bestride  the  dragon>  and  preach  cudcokiom 
to  the  whole  city. 

S^  J.  Jum.  The  best  of  all  was  too,  that  it  hap- 

Emed  to  be  an  idle  co3ccomb  that  pretended  to  be  in 
ve  with  her^  neighbour* 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Indeed^  in  loire  with,  her !  who 
was  it?  what's  his  name?  I'll  warrant  you  won't 
tell  a  body— ^ — I'll  indict  him  in  the  crown-office ; 
no,  I'll  issue  warrants  to  apprehend  him  for  treason 
upon  the  statute  of  Edw.  ig.  won't  vou  tell  me  what 
young  fellow  it  was  ?  was  it  a  very  handsome  young 
Mlow,  hah 

Sir  J.  Jum:  Handsome?  Yes,  hang  him.  The 
fellow's  handsome  enough ;  he  is  not  very  hand- 
s<mie  neither,  but  he  has  a*  devilish  leering  black 
qre. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Oh  Lord ! 

Sir.  J.  Jum.  His  iace  too  is  a  good  riding  face ; 
'tis  no  soft  efleminate  compLipxion  indeed,  but  his 
countenance  is  ruddy,  sanguine,  and  cheerful;  a 
devilish  iellow  in  a  comer,  I'll  warrant  him. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Bless  us  I  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
why  the  devil  did  I  marry  a  young  wife?  Is  he  very 
well  shaped  too,  tall,  straignt,  and  proportionable, 
hah ! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Tall  ?  No,  he's  not  very  tall  neither, 
yet  he  is  tall  enough  too ;  he's  none  of  your  over- 
;rOHrn  lubberly  Flanders  jades,  but  more  of  the  true 
^lUglish  breed,  well  knit,  able,  and  fit  for  service, 
old  boy ;  the  fellow  is  well  shaped  truly,  very  well 
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ffxopMlkiom^,  strong,  aod  ac&re»  I  have  seen  the 
rogae  leap  like  a  buck. 

SSr  D.  Dunce.  Who  can  this  be }  Well,,  and 
what  think  you,  friend,  has  he  been  there  ?  Come, 
come,  Tm  sensible  she*s  a  young  woman  r  and  I  am 
an  old  fellow,  troth  a  very  old  fellow,  I  signify  little 
or  nothing  now.  '  But  do  you  think  he  has  prevailed  ? 
am  I  a  cuckold,  neighbour  ? 

&>  J.  Jam.  Cui£old !  what,  a  cuckold  in  Covent 
Garden  ?  No,  Fll  assure  you,  I  believe  her  to  be  the 
most  virtuous  woman  in  the  world ;  but  if  you*  had 
but  seen 

SSr  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  would  I  had,  what. was  it? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  How  like  a  rogue  she  used  him :  first 
of  all  comes  up  the  spark  to  her.  Madam,  says  he, 
■and  then  he  bows  down,  thus— ——How  now, 
«ays  she,  what  would  the  impertinent  fellow  have  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Humph  r  ha^!  well,  and  what 
then  ? 

Sir.  J.  Jum.  Madam,  says  he  again  (bowmg  as 
he  did  before)  my  heart  is  so  entirely  yours,  Siat 
except  you  take  pily  of  my  sufferings,  I  must  here 
die  at  your  feet. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  So,  and  what  said  she  i^in, 
neighbour,  hah  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Gro,  you  are  a  fop. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  did  she  indeed  ?  did 
she  say  so  indeed  ?  I  am  glad  on't,  troth  I  am  veiy 
glad  on*t :  well,  and  what  next  ?  And  how,  and  well^ 
and  what  ?  hah !  ■ 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Madam,  says  he,  this  won*t  do,  I  am 
your  humble  servant  for  all  this  ;  you  may  pretend 
to  be  as  ill-natured  as  you  please,  but  I  shall  make 
bold. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Was  there  ever  such  an  impudent 
fellow  ? 
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.'  SirJ.Jum^  With  thtt,  Sirrah,  say&she,  yon  are 
a  saucy  jackanapes,  and  I'll  have  you  kicked. 
.   Sir  D*  Dunce.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well^  I  would  not  be 
unmarried  again  to  be  an  angel. 

Sir  jr.  Jumi  But  the  best  jest  of  alltwas,  who  tbia 
should  be  at  last. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  who  indeed !  T\\  wanrant  yoo 
some  silly  fellow  or  other,  poor  fool ! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Even  a  scandalous  mkehell,  diat 
lingers  up  and  down  the  town  by  the  name  of  Cap- 
tain Beaueard ;  but  be  has  been  a  bloody  cuck<Jd- 
making  sTundrel  in  his  time.  ^ 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Hang  him,  sot,  is  it  he  ?  I  don't 
value  him  this,  not  a  wet  finger^  man ;  to  my  know- 
ledge she.hates  him,  she  scorns  him,  nei^bour,  I 
know  it,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  in  the  point ;  be- 
sides^ I  have  seen  him  since  that,  and  have  oat-hec- 
tored bim :  I  am  to  tell  her  from  his  own  mouthy 
that  he  promises*  never  to  affront  her  more. 

&rJ.Jum:  Indeed! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  aye^ 
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Enter  Lady  Dunce,  paying  her  Chairman. 

.  ,  Chair.  God  bless  you,  madam,  thank  your  ho- 
nour. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hush,  bush,  there's  my  lady,  FlI  be 
gooe,  I'll  not  be'seen^  your  humble  seivant,  God 
bWy. 

.,  &r  D.  Dunce.  No  faith.  Sir  Jolly,  e'en  go  into 
my  house  now,  and  stay  suppinr  with  me,  we  han't 
supped  tc^ther  a  great  while. 
:  Sir  J.  Jum.  Ha  T  say  you  so  ?  I  don't  care  if  I  do, 
hiih^  with  all  my  heart  ;^  this  may  give  me  an  oppor* 
tuni^  to  set  all  things  right  again.  [^Aiide* 

'  Sir  p^  Dunce.  My ^  d^r.  ' 

Lady  Dunce.  Sir. 
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Sir  D*  Dunce.  You  have  been  abroad,  my  dear^. 
I  see*  .  •     ■ 

Lady  Dunce.  Only  for  a  little  air;  truly!  was 
almost  stifled  witbin  doors,  I  hope  you  will  not  be. 
angry,  Sir  Davy^  will  you  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.'  Angry,  child!  ho  child,  not  I; 
what  should  1  be  angry  for  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  I  wonder.  Sir  Davy,  you  will  serVe, 
me  at  this  rate.    Did  you  not  promise  me  to  go  in  my 
behalf  to  Beaugard^ .  and  correct  him  according  to> 
my  instructions  for  his  insolence  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  So  I  did,  child;  I  have  been, 
with  him,  sweetbearti  I  have  told  him  all  to  a  tittle,. 
I  gave  him  back  again  the  picture  too ;  but  as  the. 
devil  would  hsive  it,  I  forgot  the  ring,  faith  I  did. 

Lady  Dunce.  Did  you  purpose.  Sir  Sodom,  to 
render  me  ridiculous  to  the  man  I  abominate?  what 
scandalous  interpretation,  think  you>  must  he  make 
of  my  retaining  any.  trifle  of  his,  sent  me  on  so.  dis* 
honourable  terms  ? 

Sir  D.  Durice.  Really^  my  Iamb,. thou  art  in  the 
right ;  yes,  I  went  back  afterwards,  dear  heart,  and 
did  the  business  to  some  purpose. 

Lady  Dunce.  I  am  glad  that  you  did,  with  all  mjr 
heart. 

^    Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  gaye  him  his  lesson,  Fllwarrant 
him.  J 

.    Lady  D^nce.  Lesson !   what  lesson  had  you  to 
give  him  ? 

Sir  D.  Du^ce.  Why,  I  told  him  as  he  liked  that 
usage  he  might  come  again ;  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Lady  Dunce,  kye,  arid  so  let  him.        '^ 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  X'il  give  him 
free  leave,  or  hang  me;  though  thou  ivouldst  not 
imagine  how  the  poor  devil's  altered.  \|ia,  you  there 
now,  but.  as  certainly  as  I  stand  here,«that  man  is 
Iroubled,  that  he  swears  he  shall  not  rq^t^ay  nor 
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Di^t,  tiU  be ha«  salt^ed  thee;  pr'jrChee  besttisfied 
with  him  if  it  is  possible^  my  dear,  pr*ythee  do*  I 
pfomised  bim  brfote  I  left  him  to  tell  thee  as  laMeh: 
ibr  the  poor  wr^x^b  Idokd  so  simpljr,  I  could  not 
choose  but  pity  him,  I  vow  a^d  swear,  Ka,  faa,  ha. 

Sit  J.  Jum.  N0W5  now,  yoa  little  wkck,  bow  you 
chitsface ;  odd  I  could  fiiid  in  iMjr  heart  to  pat  my 
little  fin{j;er  in  your  bubbiei. 

Lad^  Dunce.  Skt  Davy,  i  must  tell  yon  that  I 
canpot  but  resent  your  so  soon  reeoncileinent  wiAi  a 
man  that  I  hate  worse  than  death,  and  that  if  yoo 
lowd  me  with  half  that  tenderness  which  you  pio- 
fissa,  yoni  woaldi  not  fei^t  an  ^Jhont  so  palpobfy  and 
80  basely  offered  me. 

Sit  IX  Dtmce.  Wt^,  chicken^  where's the  remedy? 
What's  to  be  done?  Hpw  wouldst  tbov  have  me 
deal  with  bim^ 
:  Lady  Dunce*  Cut  bis  throat 

Sir  D.  Dtmee.  Bless  ns  loir  ever  \  cut  bis  throat! 
what,  do  murder  ? 

'  Lady  Dunet*  Murder,  yes,  any  tbing  to  such  an 
inoorrigibie  «iemy  cS  yow  honour,  one  that  has  re- 
solved to  persist  in  abusing  of  yx^ ;  see  here  this 
httet,  this  I  received  since  i  jast  parted  with  you ; 
just  now  it  was  thrown  into  my  chair  by  an  inqpu- 
dent  lacqiiey  of  hisy  kept  on  pmpose  for  sueb  em- 
ploy mer^t^. 

^   Sir  Ut  Dunce.  Let  me  see :  a  letter  in^deed  t 

For  the  Lady  Dunce— damned  rogue,  treacherous 
dog,  what  can  he  say  in  the  inside  now  ?  hefe*a  a 
villain. 

Lady  Dunce.  Yes,  you  had  best  break  it  open, 
ycHi  had  so  r  'tis  like  the  rest  of  your  discretion. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Lady,  if  I  have  an  enemy,  it  k 
best  for  me^  know  what  mischief  he  intends  me; 
therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  will  break  it  open. 

Lady  Dunce.  Do,  do,  to  have  him  beliere  that  I 
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« 

WW  pleiised  epMgh  with  it  to  ^a  h  oiyself :  if  jon 
Have  the  rairit  of  a  gentlemaEii  in  you^  cany  it  back^ 
and  dash  it^  'a§  it  ie^  in  the  fece  ol  that  audacious 
felfow. 

Sir  J  J*  Jum.  What  can  be  the  meaimig  of  thja 
now  ? 

Siir  D  Dunce.  A  gentteman^  yeg,  madam^  I  am  a 
gentleman,  and  the  world  shall  find  dfeat  I  am  a 
gentleman  ■!  have  certainly  the  best  woman  in 

the  world, 

Lady  Dunce.  What  do  you.  think  mmt  be  the 
end  of  a)l  this  I  I  have  no  refuge  in  the  wJsv'ld,  but 
your  kindness ;  had  I  a  jealous  husband  now^  how 
miserable  mnst  my  life  be  I 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ah  rogue^^s  nose  I  ah  devil !  ah  toad ! 
cunning  thief^  wheedling  slut,  TU  bite  her  by  and  by. 

iSSrr  D.  Dunce.  Poor  (bo) !  no^  dear,  I  am  not  jear 
lous,  nor  never  will  be  jealous  of  thee ;  do  what  thoa 
wilt,  thou  shah  not  make  me  jealous  :*  I  love  thee  too 
well  to  suspect  thee. 

Ladjf  Dunce*  Ah,  but  how  long' will  you  do  8o« 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  How  long  ?  as  long  as  I  live^  I 
warrant  thee,  I  ■  ■  don*t  talk  to  abody  so :  I  cannot 
hold  if  thou  dost,  my  eyes  will  run  over,  poor  feol  t 
poor  birdsniea !  poor  lambkin  \ 

Lady  Dunce.  But  will  you  be  so  kind  to  me  to 
answer  my  desires  ?  wiU  you  once  more  endeavour 
to  make  that  traitor  sensible  that  I  have  too  just  an 
esteem  of  you,  not  to  value  his  addressee  at  they  de* 
serve  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  a]^,  I  will. 

Lady  Dunce.  But  don*t  stay  awiay  too  long,  dear ; 
make  what  haste  ye  ean^  I  shall  be  in  pain  mi  I  see 
you  again. 

Sir  Dn  Dunce.  My  dear,  my  love,  my  babby,  FU 
be  with  thee  in  a  moment :  how  happy  am  I  above 
the  rest  of  men !  neighbour,  dear  neighbour^  walk  in 
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with  mV  wife,  and  keep  her  company  till  1  retorn 
again.  Child^  don  t  be  troubled,  pr'ythee  don't  be 
troubled,  was  there  ever  such  a  wife  r  well,  da,  da, 
da :  don*t  be  troubled,  pr'ythee  don't  be  troubled^ 
pr'ythee  don't  be  troubled,  da,  da.  [£j:it. 

Lady  Dunce.  Sir  Jolly,  Sir  Jolly,  Sir  Jolly. 
Sir  J.  Jum.  Don  t  be  troubled,  pr'ythee  don't  be 
troubled,  da^  da« 

Lady  Dunce.  But,  Sir  Jolly,  can  you  guess 
whereabout  my  wandering  officer  may  be  probably 
found  now  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Found,  lady?  he  is  to  be  found, 
madam,  he  is  to  be  at  my  house  presently,  lady; 
he's  certainly  one  of  the  finest  fellows  in  the  world. 
Lady  Dunce-  You  speak^ike  a  friend.  Sir  Jolly. 
Sir  J.  Jum.  His  friend,  ladv ;  no,  madam^  bis 
foe,  his  utter  enemy,  I  shall  be  bis  ruin,  I  shall  undo 
Jhim.  ^ 

1  Lady  Dunce.  You  may  if  you  please  :  then  come 
both  and  play  at  cards  with  me  this  evening  for  an 
hour  or,  two ;  for  I  have  contrived  it  so,  that  Sir 
Davy  is  to  be  abroad  at  di]^{^r  to-night,  he  cannot 
avoid  it ; :  I  long  to  win  some  of  the  captain's  money 
strangely* 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Do  you  so,  my  gamester  ?  Well,  I'H 
he  sure  to  bring  him,  and  for  what  he  carries  aboat 
him  rU  warrant  you  odd,  he's  a  pretty  fellow, 

a  .very  pretty  fellow,  he  has  pnly^one  fault. 
,  Lady  Dunce.  And  what  is  that,  I  beseech  you,  sir } 
Sir  J.  Jum.  Only  too  loving,  too  good-natured, 
that's  all ;  'tis  certainly  the  best*natured  fool  breath- 
ing, that's  all  his  fault. 

.  Lady  Dunce^  Hist,  hist,.!  think  I  see  company 
coming ;  if  you  please.  Sir  Jolly,  we'll  go  in« 

Ehter^E^AVGAKi}, followed  by  SifLDKYY  andVzRMiH. 
.  Sir  J^-Jum^  Mum,  mum»  'tis  he  himselfxtheveiy 
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same ;  odds  so^  Sir  Davy  after  him  too,  hush,  hush^ 
hush,  let  us  be  gone,  let  us  retire ;  do  but  look  upon 
him  now,  mind  him  a  little,  there^s  a  shape,  there's 
an  air,  there's  a  motion  !  ah  n^e,  ah  devil,  get  you 
in,  get  you  in,  I  say,  there's  a  shape  for  you. 

{^Exeunt  Sir  Jolly  Jumble  and  Lady  Dunce* 

Beau.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  to  recover  this 
day's  loss  again  }  my  honourable  pimp  top,  my  pan^ 
der  knight  has  forsaken  me ;  methinks  I  am  quan- 
daried,  like  one  going  with  a  party  to  discover  the 
enemy's  camp,  but  had  lost  his  guide  upon  the 
mountains.  Ciirse  on  him,  old  Argus,  is  he  here 
again  ?  there  can  be  no  good  fortune  towards  me 
when  he's  at  my  heels. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  one  word  with  you, 
sir,  captain,  captain,  noble  captain,  one  word,  I  be*- 
'seech  you. 

Beau.  With  me,  friend  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Yes,  with  you,  my  no  friend. 

Beau.  Sir  Davy,  my  intimate,  my  bosom  physi- 
cian—— 

iSIr  D.  Dunce.  Ah  rogue !  damned  rogue ! 

Beau.  My  confessor,  my  dearest  friend  I  ever 
had 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Dainty  wheedle,  here's  a  fellow 
for  ye. 

Beau*  One  that  has  taught  me  to  be  in  love  with 
virtue,  and  shown  me  the  ugly  inside  of  my  follies. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Your  humble  servant. 

Beau.  Is  that  all  ?  if  you  are  as  cold  in  your  love 

^as  you  are  in  your  friendship,  Sir  Davy,  your  lady 

has  the  worst  time  on't  of  any  one  in  Christendom. : 

Sir  X).  Dunce*  So  she  has,  sir,  when  she  cannot 
be  free  from  the  insolent  solicitations  of  such  fellows 
as  you  are,  sir. 

Beau.  As  me,  sir  ?  why,  who  am  I,  good  Sir  Do- 
miae  Doddlepate  ? 
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Sir  D.  Dtmce*  So,  take  notice  be  (hmalens  bm^ 
ni  have  him  bound  to  the  peaoe  instantly ;  ivill 
jron  never  fatve  neofiorae  of  conscience,  friend  ?  have 
you  banished  all  shame  firom  your  soul  ?  do  you  con- 
sider my  name  is  Sir  Davy  Ihinoe  ?  that  I  have  the 
moat  virtuous  wife  living  t  Do  you  tonatder  that  ? 
Ntfw  how  like  a  ix)gue  he  looka  again  ?  what  a  laang- 
dog  leer  vrjas  tfaatr 

Beau.  Your  virtuous  wife,  air  I  you  ate  always 
fattping  upon  that  atring.  Sir  I>avy. 

•Sir  T>.  Dunce.  No,  'ti^  you  would  be  harping 
iBpoti  that  string,  sir ;  see  you  tbia  t  cast  your  eyes 
upon  this,  this  letter,  sir ;  did  not  you  promise,  this 
very  day,  to  abandon  ail  manner  of  pioceedings  of 
Ibis  nature,  tesiding  to  the  dishonour  of  me  ana  my 
family  r 

Beau.  Letter,  sir,  what  the  devil  does  he  mean 
now  ?  Let  me  see.  For  the  Lady  Dunce:  thia  ia  no 
scrawl  of  mine,  I'll  be  ^wom ;  by  Jove,  her  own 
hand !  what  a  dog  was  I !  forty  to  one  but  I  had 
played  the  fool,  and  spoiled  all  again.  Was  there 
ever  so  charming  a  creature  breathing  ?  ■  [^Aide. 
Did  your  lady  deliver  this  to  your  hands,  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Even  her  own  self  in  p^von,  sir, 
and  bade  me  tell  you,  sir,  that  she  has  too  just  an 
esteem  of  me,  sir ;  not  to  value  such  a  fellow  as  you 
ane,  as  you  deserve. 

Beau.  Viery  good.  ^Reads  the  iWfer*]  I  doubt 

not  but  this  letter  will  surprise  you- (in  troth, 

and  so  it  does  extnemely)  but  reflect  upon  the  man- 
ner of  conveying  it  to  your  hand  as  kindly  as  you 
can. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  a  damned  thief,  to  have  it 
thrown  into  the  chair  by  a  footman. 

Beau.  [Reads.']  Would  Sir  Davy  were  but  half 
so  kind  to  you  as  I  anu 
.  Sir  D*  Dunce.  Say  you  so,  insinuating  knave  ? 
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Beau.  [^Reeds.l  But  he^  I  am  satisfied^  is  so  se- 
verely jealousy  that  except  you  contrive  some  way  to 
let  me  see  you  this  eveoing,  I  fear  all  will  be  hojpe^ 
less. 

iSir  D.  Dunce.  Impudent  traitor,  I  might  have 
been  a  monster  yet  before  I  had  got  my  supper  in 
«iy  belly. 

BeMu^  [Reads.^  In  order  to  which, either  appear 
yourself,  or  somehody  for  you,  half  an  hour  hence 
in  the  Piazza,  when  more  may  be  considered  of* 
Adieu. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Thanks  to  you,  noble  sir,  with  all 
my  heart  $  you  are  come  I  see  'accordingly,  but  as  a 
frieod^  I  am  bound  in  conscience  to  tell  you  the 
business  won't  do,  the  trick  won't  pass,  friend ;  yon 
may  put  up  your  pipes,  and  march  off:  Oh  JLoird  I 
h^  Ue  with  my  wife !  pugh ;  he  make  $ir  Davy  Dunce 
a  cuckold  I  poor  wretch,  ha,  ha,  ha. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hist,  hist,  hist. 

Enter  Lady  Dunce,  and  Fourbin  disguised. 

Lady  Dunce.  That's  h^  there  heis :  succeed,  and 
be  rewarded. 

Four.  Other  people  may  think  what  they  please ; 
but  in  my  own  opinion,  I  am  a  very  pretty  fellow 
aow  ;  if  my  design  but  succeed  upon  this  old  babooa, 
I'll  be  canonized.     Sir,  ^ir,  sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Friend  I  with  me?  would  you 
speak  with  me,  friend  ? 

Four.  (Sir,  my  commands  were  to  attepd  your 
worship. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Beaugard,  Beaugard,  hist,  hist,  herej 
here,  quickly,  hist. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Where  do  you  live,  sweetheai^:, 
and  who  do  you  belong  to?  ^ 
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Four.  Sir,  I  am  a  small  instrument  of  the  city,  I 
serve  the  Lord  Mayor  in  his  office  there. 
" .  Sir  D.  Dunce.  How !  the  Lord  Mayor ! 

Four.  Yes,  sir,  who  desires  you  by  all  means  to  do 
him  the  honour  of  your  company  at  supper  this 
evening. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  It  will  be  the  greatest  honour  I 
ever  received  in  my  life ;  what,  my  Lord  Mayor 
invite  me  to  supper  ?  I  am  his  lordship's  most  humble 
servant. 

Four.  Yes,  sir,  if  your  name  be  Sir  Davy  Dunce, 
as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  informed  it  is :  he  desires 
'ou  moreover  to  make  what  haste  you  can,  for  that 
le  has  some  matters  of  importance  to  communicate 
*to  your  honour,  which  may  take  some  time. 

Lady  Dunce.  I  hope  it  will  succeed. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Communicate  with  me !  he  does 
me  too  noble  a  favour ;  I'll  fly  upon  the  wings  of 
«  ambition  to  lav  myself  at  his  footstool :  my  Lord 
Mayor  sends  himself  to  invite  me  to  supper,  to 
confer  with  me  too:  I  shall  certainly  be  a  great 
man. 

Four.  What  answer  will  your  worship  chai^  me 
back  withal. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Let  his  lordship  know  that  I  am 
amazed  and  confounded  at  his  generosity  ;  and  that 
I  am  so  transported  with  the  honour  he  does  me, 
that  I  will  not  fail  to  wait  on  him  in  the  roasting  of 
an  egg. 

Four.  I  am  your  worship's  lowly  slave.       [£jiV. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Vermin,  go  get  the  coach  ready ; 
get  me  the  gold  medal  too  and  chain,  which  I 
took  from  the  Roman  catholic  officer  for  a  popish 
relic  :  I'll  be  fine ;  I'll  shine,  and  drink  wine  that's 
divine.     My  Lord  Mayor  invite  me  to  supper ! 

Lady  Dunce.  My  dearest,  I'm  glad  to  see  thee 
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returned  in  safety,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart : 
hast  thou  seen  the  traitor  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Seen  him  !  hang  him,  I  have  seen 
Him ;  pox  On  him,  seen  him ! 

Lady  Dunce.  Well,  and  what  is  become  of  him ; 
where  is  he  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Why  dost  thou  ask  me  where  he 
is  ?  what  a  pox  care  I  what  becomes  of  him  ?  pr'y- 
thee,  don*t  trouble  me  with  thy  impertinence,  I  am 
busy. 

Lady  Dunce.  You  are  not  angry,  my  dear,  are 
you? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  but  I  am  pleased,  and  that's 
all  one ;  very  much  pleased,  let  me  tell  you  but  that; 
I  am  only  to  sup  with  my  Lord  Mayor,  thafs  all ; 
nothing  else  in  the  world,  only  the  busineiss  of  the 
nation  calls  upon  me,  that's  all ;  therefore  once  more, 
'I  say,  don't  be  troublesome ;  but  stand  oif. 

Lady  Dunce.  You  always  think  my  company 
troublesome ;  you  never  stay  at  home  to  comfort  me ; 
what  think  you  I  shall  do  alone  by  myself  all  this 
evening,  moping  in  my  chamber?  Pray,  my  joy, 
stay  with  me  for  once.  I  hc^  he  won't,  take  me  at 
my  word.  [Aside^ 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  say  again  and  again,  tempter, 
stand  off;  I  will  not  lose  my  preferment  for  my  plea^ 
sure ;  honour  is  towards  me^  and  flesh  and  blood  are 
my  aversion. 

Loily  Dunce.  But  how  long  will  you  stay  then  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  don't  know,  may  be  not  an  hour^ 
may  be  all  night,  as  his  lordship  and  I  think  fit ; 
'  what's  that  to  any  body  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  You  are  very  cruel  to  me. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  can't  help  it,  go,  get  you  in,  and 
pass  away  the  time  with  your  neighbour,  I'll  be  back 
again  before  I  die ;  in  the  mean  time  be  humble  and 
conformable,  go.     Is  the  coach  ready  ? 
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Vtr^  Yes,  «ir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Well^  your  tenraat;  what^  notbimg 
to  my  I^dy  Mayoress  f  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
breeding  indeed^  a  great  dieal  I  nothing  to  my  Lady 
Mayoress  i 

Lady  Dunce.  My  service  to  her,  if  you  pileaie. 

Sir  D^  Dunce.  Well^  da^  ^  the  }fqor  IdoI  cries 
o'  my  conscience !  adiau^ -tdo  you  hear ^  iarewel). 

\JEmU 

Lady  Dunce*  As  well  as  what  I  love  can  niak« 


Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble. 

Sir  J.  Junu  Madam,  is  he  gone  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  In  post  haste,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  In  troths  and  joy  go  with  biflL. 

Lady  Dunce.  Do  you  then^  ^\x  JoUy^  coednct 
the  captain  hither,  whilst  I  go  and  dispose  of  the 
family,  that  we  may  be  private*  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Diivv  Diwc£. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Troth,  I  had  forgot  my  medal 
and  chain,  quiAe  and  elean  forgcyt  my  relic ;  I  was 
ibrced  to  come  up  these  back  stairs,  for  fear  of  meet- 
ing my  wife  again ;  it  ia  the  troufclesomest  loving 
-feol ;  I  must  into  my  closet,  and  write  a  short  let- 
ter too ;  'tis  post-night,  I  had  foi^ot  that :  well,  I 
would  not  have  my  wife  catch  me  for  a  guinea. 

[Exit. 

» 

Enter  Bsaugarj)  and  Lad¥  I)ukce« 

Beau.  Are  you  certain,  madam,  no  body  is  this 
way  ?  I  fancy  as  we  entered,  I  saw  the  glinpe  of 
something  more  tiian  ordinary. 

Lady  Dunce.  Is  it  your  care  of  me,  or  your  per- 
sonal fears^  that  make  you  so  suspicious?  wJaere- 
abouts  >vas  the  aj^rition  ? 


^ 
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Beam.  Tbe»e>  thei^  just  itt  tibe  ver^  door* 

Lfi^  Dunce^  Fie  for  ^aaie5 .  lJiat%  Sir  Dtffy?8 
closet ;  and  he.  Tin  satisfied^  is  far  enough  off  by 
this  time.  IVo  «»«  I  hxmxA  the  ooach  drive  him 
a^y«  But,  to  <iDnviaqe  yoixx,  you  shall  see  now  c  Sir 
I)avy,  Sir  Dayy^  Sir  I>avy,  [knocking  at  the  cloiet 
4dor.']  Look  you  there^  you  «  cafitain,  and  afraid  of 
{I  shadow  I  come,  «ir,  aball  we  cul  for  the  cards  ? 

£^f^.  And  I'^fiii  shall  we  play  for^  pretty  <xit  ? 

i^M^  Dfifice^  E'en  wiiat  you  think  best^  air. 

Beau.  Silver  kissesj  or  goldea  joys  i  come^  let  w 
i]iake,9tf^kes«  little. 

Enter  Sia  Jolly  Jumble. 

SrJ*  Jum.  Ah  rQg;ue^  ah  rogue!  are  yoa  there? 
have  I  caught  you,  in  faith,  now,  now^  now  ? 

Laiy  Dtmet.  And  who  «hall  beep  them. 
.    Beau.  You^  till  Sir  Davy  returns  fi'om  sutler. 

Ladjf  Dunce*  That  may  he  long  enough ;  for  our 
engine  Fourbin  has  orders  not  to  give  him  over  sud- 
denly, I  assure  you. 

Beau.  And  is^t  to  yourself  then,  Vm  obliged  for 
this  blessed  opportunity  ?  let  us  improve  it  to  bveVi 
best  advantage. 

Sir  Ji.  Jum*  Ah>  hn^  ha»  ha  I  Ah^  ha,  ha,  hal 

Beau.  Let's  vow  eternal,  and  raise  our  thoughts 
to  eixpectatioii  t^  immortal  pleasures :  in  one  an- 
other's eyes  let's  restd  our  joys,  till  we've  no  longer 
power  over  our  desires  drunk  with  this  dissolving. 
Oh! 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dwci&Jrom  his  closet. 

Lady  Dunce.  Ah !  [Squeaks. 

Beau.  By  this  lights  the  cuckold :  Presto,  nay 

then  halloo.  [Gets  up^  and  runs  away* 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O  Lord,  «  man !  a  man  in  my 
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wife's  chamber !  murdier^  mufder  I  thieves,  thieves, 
shut  up  my  doors !  madam  I  madam  I  madam  I 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jvmble. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ay,  ay,  thieves,  thieves,  murder^ 
murder,  where,  neighbour,  where,  where  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  Pierce,  pierce  this  wretched  heart 
hard  to  the  hilts,  dye  this  in  the  deepest  crimson  cf 
my  blood ;    spare  not  a  miserable  woman's  life, 
whom  Heaven  designed  to  be  the  unhappy  ckjed  of 
the  most  horrid  usage  man  e*er  acted. 

[Catches  up  Beaugard^'s  sn^rd  which  he 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  hurry,  and 
presents  it  to  Sir  Davy. 

Sir  D.  Dunce. 'Wh^ii,  in  the  name  of  Satan,  does 
she  mean  now  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  Curse  on  my  fatal  beauty  f  blatted 
ever  be  these  two  baneful  eyes,  that  could  inspire  a 
barbarous  villain  to  attempt  such  crimes  as  all  my 
blood^s  too  little  to  atone  for :  nay,  you  shall  hear 
me 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Hear  you^  madam !  no,  I  have 
seen  too  much,  I  thank  you  heartily;  hear  you, 
quoth-a ! 

Lady  Dunce.  Yes,  and  bdbre  I  die  too,  Fll  be 
justified. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Justified,  oh  Lord,  justified. 

Lady  Dunce.  Notice  being  given  me  of  your  re- 
turn, I  came  with  speed  to  this  unhappy  place, 
where  I  have  oft  been  blest  with  your  embraces, 
when  from  behind  the  arras  out  starts  Beaugard ; 
how  he  came  there  Heaven  knows. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Fll  have  him  hanged  for  bui^lary; 
he  has  broken  my  house,  and  broke  the  peace  upon 
my  wife :  very  good. 

Lady  Dunce.  Straight  in  his  arm's  he  grasped  me 
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fast ;  with  much  ado  I  pluDged :  and  .got  ray.  free- 
dQikiy.  tan  to '  your  closet-door^  knocked  and  im- 
plored }^ur.  aidy  called  On  your  name ;   but  all  in 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Hah ! 

Lady  Dunce'..  Soon  again  .he  ^ized  oie^  stopped 
my  mouth ;  and,  with  a  conqueror's  fury  ' 

;  Sir  2>,  Dunce.  Oh  Lord. I  oh  Lord !  no  move,  no 
more,  I  beseech  thee,  I  shall  grow  mad,  and  very 
mad  I  ril  plough  up  rocks  and  adamantiue .  iron 
bars ;  111  crack  the  frame  of  nature,  sally  out  like 
Tameirlane  : upon  the!  Trcjjaa  horse,,  and  'drive. the 
pigmies  all  like  geese  before  me.  Oh  Lord !  stopped 
her  mouth  I.  well,  arid  how!  ao^d  what  then !  stopped 
thy  m6ttth!  Well!  hah!        :      ;  : 

Lady  Dunce.  No,  though  unfortunate,  I  itilL  am 
irinoo^it ; .  i|^  Qursed  purpose , could  not  be  \acc6m- 
plishcd ;  but  who  will  livje  sji  injured  ?.  no,  I'll  die 
to  be  revengcid  on  mysdift  I  ne'er  can  hope  that  I 
may  see  his  streaming  gore; land  thud  I  let  ouli  my 
own——?    '    ■".         \Offerstorunti^onthcswQrdm 

Sir>  D..  Dunce.  Ha !  what  would'st  thou  do,  my 
love  ?  pr'ythee  don't  break  my  heart :  if  thou  wilt 
kill,  kill  me ;  I  know  tboi^  art  innocent,  I  see  thou 
art ;  though  I  had  rather  be  a  cuckold  a  thousand 
times,  than  lose  thee,  poor  love,  poor  dearee,  poor 
baby. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Alack-a-day. —  \JVeeps. 

Lady  Dunce.  Ah  me ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ah,  prithee  be  comforted  now, 
pr*ythee  do ;  why,  I'll  love  thee  the  better  for  this, 
for  all  this,  mun :  why  shouldst  be  troubled  for  an^ 
other's  ill  doings  ?  I  know  it  was  no  fault  of  thine. 

Sir  J.  Juin.  No,  no  more  it  was  not,  I  dare 
swear. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  See>  see,  my.  neighbour  weeps 
too;  he  is  troubled  to  see  thee  thus. 


"^•■^^^^•i"""      "^      J  *^ 
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Laif  Ikmet.  Qb^  but  revenge  I 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Whv^  tboii  sbftlt.  have  reveages 
f  II  haw  him  murdered^  Pil  haive  hb  thvoat  cut  be^ 
fore  to-morrow  morning,  child ;  rise,  nowy^-prythei^ 
rise. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ay,  do,  madam,  and  smie  \xpoxi  Sir 
Daiy- 

Xini)f  Dunce.  But  wfll  yom  love  nse  then  as  well 
as  e'er  you  did  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ay,  and  the  longest  day  1  live 
too. 

Lady  Dunce.  And  sIhiII  I  halve  juMioe  done  me 
on  thait  prodigious  monsttr  ? 

ISr  D.  Dunce.  Why  he  shall  he  crowViiieat  hf 
to-morrow  night ;  I  tell  thee  he  shall  he  crow^a^meat 
by  midnight,  chicken. 

LaAf  Dunce*  Then  I  will  tiw;   since  so,  *tk 
something  pleasant : 
Wfaenca  I  in  peaee  may  lead  a  liappy  lii»* 
With  such  a  bwband< 


^^^w 


DuHCe.  I  with  such  a  wife. 

[Ssauit. 


.     » 


ACT  IV: 

SCENE  I.    The  Tavern. 

Enter  Captain  Beaugard,  Courtins^  and 

Drawer. 

Draw.  Welcome,  gendemen,  very  weloome^  sir } 
will  you  please  to  walk  up  one  pair  of  stairs?  ^ 

Beau.  Get  the  room  ready  presently ;  carry  up 
too  a  good  stock  of  bottles  bdTore-hand,  with  ice  to 
cool  our  wine,  and  water  to  refresh  our  glasses. 

Draw.  It  shdl  be  done,  sir.  Coming,  oomii^ 
there^  coming :  speak  up  in  the  BcJphin  somebody. 


Beau.  Ah^  Oburtiiie,  i»mt  mw  be  always  idle  I 
must  we  never  sed  our  glorious  days  again  f  wkeo 
shall  we  be  rolling  in  the  lands  of  milk  and  honey^ 
encamped  in  large  luxuriant  vineyards,  where  tbei 
loaded,  vines  cluster  about  our  tents ;  drink  the  rich 
juice,  just  pressed  from  the  plimp  grape,  feeding  on 
all  the  fra^nt  golden  fruit  that  grow  in  fertile 
climes,  and  ripened  by  the  earliest  vigour  of  the 
sun? 

Cour.  Ah,  Beaugard,  those  days  have  been,  baft 
now  \fe  must  tiesolve  to  conteivt  ourselves  at  an 
humble  rate  s  methinks  it  is  liot  unpleasant  to  con** 
sid^  how  I  have  seen  thee  in  a  bi^  pavilion, 
drowning  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Cbampaigne^vinesii 
sparkling  sweet  .» those  chamriag  beauties,  whoM 
dear  remembrance  every  glasis  recorded,  with  half  a 
dozen  honest  fellows  more,  friends,  Beaugotd;  iaitb* 
ful  hearty  friends ;  things  as  hard  to  meet  with  ay 
preferment  here:  fellows  that  would  speak  truth 
boldly,  and  were  proud  on*t ;  that  scorned  flattery^ 
loved  honesty,  fbr  *twas  their  portion  $  and  never 
yet  learned  the  trade  of  ease  ahd  lying :  but  now       <. 

Beau.  Ay,  now  we  are  at  home  in  our  natural 
hives,  and  sleep  like  drones ;  but  there's  a  gende^ 
man  on  the  other  side  the  water,  that  may  make 
work  for  us  all  one  day. 

Cour.  But  in  the  mean  while — •    > 

Beau.  In  the  mean  while  patience,  Courtine; 
that  is  the  Englishman's  virtue:  go  to  the  man 
that  owes  you  money,  and  tell  him  you  are  neces- 
sitated ;  his  answer  shall  be,  A  little  patience,  I  be*- 
seech  you,  sir :  ask  a  Cowardly  rascal  satisfaction  fbr 
ft  sordid  injury  done  you  i  he  shall  cry,  Alas-a-day, 
sir,  you  are  the  strangest  man  living,  you  won't 
have  patience  to  hear  one  speak.  Complain  to  a 
great  man  that  you  want  preferment,  that  you  have 
forsaken  considerable  advantages  abroad,  in  obedi- 
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tace  to  public  edicts ;  all  you  shall  get  of  him  is 
tiais,  You  must  have  patience,  sir. 

Court  But  will  patience  feed  me^  or  clothe  me,  or 
keep  me  clean  ? 

:  Beau.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  hints  <^  poverty:  'tis 
scandalous ;  'sdeath,  I  would  as  soon  choose  to  bear 
a  soldier  hrag,  as  complain  i  dost  thou  want  any 
money  ? 

Cour.  True  indeed,  I  want  no  necessaries  to  keep 
me  alive ;  but  I  do  not  enjoy  myself  with  that  free- 
dom I  would  do ;  there  is  no  more  pleasure  in  living 
at  stint,  than  there  is  in  living  alone.  I  would  have 
it  in  my.  ]X)wer,  when  he  needed  me>  to  serve  and 
assist  my  friend ;  I  would  to  my  .ability  deal  hand* 
somely  too  by  the  woman  that  pleaded  me. 
.  Mcau.  Oh,  fie  for  shame!  yw.  wpwld  be  a  whore- 
nxaster,  .friend ;  go,  go.  Til  have  po  more  to  do  with 
you*    r.         .    . 

.  Cour.  I  wduld  not  be  forced  neither  at  any  time 
to  Avoid  a  gentleman  that  hs^d  obliged  me,  for  want 
of  money  to  pay  him  a  debt  contracted  in  our  old 
acquaintance ;  it  turns  my  stomach  to  wheedle  with 
the  rogue  I  scorn,  when  he  u$^  me  so  scurvily,  be- 
cause he  has  my  name  in  his  shop-book. 

.&ai«.  As  for  example,  to  endure  the  fiuniliarities 
of  a  rogue  that  ^hall  cock  hi?  gi;^sy  hat  in  my  face, 
when  he  duns  me,  and  at  the  same  time  veil  it  to 
an.  overgrown  deputy  of  tbe  ward,  though  a  fronzy 
fellmonger.  * 

Cour.  To  be  forced  to  concur  with  his  nonsense 
too,  and  laugh  at  his  parish-jests. 

Beau.  To  use  respects  and  ceremonies  to  the 
milch-cow. his  wife,  and  praise  her  pretty  children^ 
though  they  stink  of  their  mother^  and  are  uglier 
tlian .  the  issue  of  a  baboon :  yet  all  this  must  be 
endured. 

.  Cour.  Must  it,  Beaugard  ? 
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Beau.  And  since  *tis  so,  let's  think  of  a  bottle. 

Cour.  With  all  my  heart,  for  railing  and.  drink- 
ing do  much  better  together  than  by  themselves  ;  a 
private  room,  a  trusty  friend  or  two,  good  wine  and 
bold  truths,  are  my  happiness.  But  where's  our 
dear  friend  and  intimate.  Sir  Jolly,  this  evening  ? 

Beau.  To  deal  like  a  friend,  Courtine,  I  parted 
with  him  but  just  now ;  he's  gone  to  contrive  me  a 
meeting,  if  possible,  this  night,  with  the  woman  my 
soul  is  most  fond  of:  I  was  this  evening  just  enter- 
ing upon  the  palace  of  all  joy,  when  I  met  with  so 
damnable  a  disappointment  in   short,    that 

plague  to  all  well-meaning  women,  the  husband, 
came  unseasonably,  and  forced  a  poor  lover  to  his 
heels,  that  was  fairly  making  his  progress  another 
way.  Courtine,  *  the  story  thou  shalt  hear  more  at 
large  hereafter. 

Cour.  A  plague  on  him,  why  didst  thou  not  mur- 
der the  presumptuous  cuckold?  saucy  intruding 
clown !  to  dare  to  disturb  a  gentleman's  privacies. 
I  would  have  beaten  him  into  sense  of  his  trans- 
gression, enjoyed  his  wife  before  his  face,  and  taught 
the  dog  his  duty. 

Beau^  Look  you,  Courtine,  you  think  you  are 
dealing  with  the  landlord  of  your  winter-quarters  in 
Alsatia  now.  Friend,  friend,  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  free-born  English  cuckold,  and  a  sneak- 
ing wittol  of  a  conquered  province. 

Cour.  Oh,  by  all  means,  there  ought  to  be  a  dif- 
ference observed  between  your  arbitrary  whoring, 
and  your  limited  fornication. 

Beau.  And  but  re$ispn :  for  though  we  may  make 
bold  with  another  man's  wife  in  a  friendly  way;  yet 
nothi^ig  upon- compulsion,  dear  heart. 

Cour.  And  now.  Sir  Jolly,  I  hope,  is  to  be  the  in- 
strament  of  some  immortal  :pl<$t;  some  contrivance 
for  the  good  of  the  body,  and  the  old  fellow's  soul^ 

VOL.  I.  F  F 
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Beatugard :  for  all  cudcolds  gd  to  heaven^  that's  most 
certain. 

Beau.  Sir  Jolly!  yvhy,  on  my  conscience,  he 
thinks  it  as  much  bis  undoubted  right  to  be  pimp* 
master-general  to  London  and  Middlesex,  as  Ae 
estate  he  possesses  is :  by  my  consent  his  worMp 
should  e*en  have  a  patent  for  it. 

Cour.  He  is  certainly  the  fittest  for  the  employ- 
ment in  Christendom ;  he  knows  more  families  by 
their  names  and  titles,  than  all  the  bellm^i  withm 
and  without  the  walls. 

Beak.  Nay,  he  keeps  a  catalogue  of  the  choicest 
beauties  about  town,  illustrated  with  a  particular  ae- 
oount  of  their  age,  shape,  proportion,  colour  of  hair 
«nd  eyes,  degrees  of  complexion,  gunpowder  spott 
and  moles. 

Cour.  I  wish  the  old  pander  were  bound  to  sa- 
tisfy, my  experience ;  what  marks  of  good-nature  my 
Sylvia  has  about  her.    - 
.  » 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble. 

Sir  X  Jt^n.  My  captains !  my  sons  of  Mars,  and 
imps  of  Venus !  well  encountered ;  what,  sbi^  we 
hkwe  a  sparkling  bottle  or  two,  and  use  Fortune  like 
a  jade  ?  Beaugard,  you  are  a  rogue,  you  are  a  dog, 
I  hate  you,  get  you  gone,  go. 

Beau.  But,  Sir  Jolly,  what  news  from  Pkradise, 
Sir  Jolly  ?  is  there  atiy  hopes  I  shall  come  there  to* 
night  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  May  be  there  is,  may  be  there  is 
not ;  I  say  let  us  have  a  bottle,  and  I  will  say 
nothing  else  without  a  bottle :  after  a  glass  or  two 
my  heart  miaiy  open. 

Cour.  Why  then  we  will  have  a  bottle.  Sir 
Jolly. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Wilf?  we*ll  have  dozens,  and  drink 
till  we  are  wise,  arid  speak  well  of  nobody,  till  we 
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are  lewder  than  midnight  whores^  and  out-rail  die- 
banded  officers* 

Beau.  Only  one  thing  more,  my  noble  knight^ 
and  then  we  are  entirely  at  thy  disposal. 

Sir  J.  Jwn.  Well,  and  what's  that?  whafs  the 
business? 

Beau*  This  friend  of  mine  here  stands  in  need  of 
thy  assistance ;  he's  damnably  in  love,  Sir  Jolly. 

Sir  J*  Jum.  In  love  I  is  he  so !  in  love  I  odds,  my 
life!  is  she!  what's  her  name ?  where  does  she  live? 
I  warrant  you  I  know  her-;  she's  in  my  table-book^- 
1*11  warrant  you :  virgin,  wife,  or  widow ! 

\Pulh  out  a  table-book. 

Cour.  In  troth,  Sir  Jolly,  that's  something  of  a 
difficult  question ;  but  as  virgins  go  now,  she  may 
pass  for  one  of  them. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Virgin,  very  good ;  let  me  see ;  vir- 
gin, virgin,  virgin ;  oh !  here  are  the  virgins ;  truly, 
I  meet  with  the  fewest  of  this  sort  of  any :  well, 
and  tl;ie  first  letter  of  her  name  now !  for  a  wager  I 
guess  her. 

Cour.  Then  you  must  know,  Sir  Jolly,  that  I  love 
my  love  with  an  S. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  S,  S,  S,  O  here  are  the  esses;  let  me 
consider  now— Sappho. 

Cour.  No^  sir. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Selinda. 

Cour.  Neither. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Sophronia. 

Cour.  You  must  guess  again,  I  assure  you. 

-Sir  J.  Jum.  Sylvia. 

Cour.  Ay,  ay.  Sir  Jolly,  that's  the  iatal. name; 
Sylvia  the  fair,  the  witty,  the  iU^natured ;  do  you 
know  her,  my  friend  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Know  her,  why  «he  is  ,roy  daughter^ 
and  I  have  adopted  her  these  seven  years :  Sylvia^ 
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let  me  look ;  light  brown  hair^  her  £ace  ovkl^  and 
nose  Roman^  quick  sparkling  eyes,  plump  pregnant 
ruby*  lips,  with  a  mole  on  her  breast,  and  the  per* 
feet  likeness  of  a  heart-cherry  on  her  left  knee.  Ah 
villain!  ah  sly  cap;  have  I  caught  you?  .are  you 
there^  iYaith  ?  well,  and  what  says  she  ?  is  she  com- 
ing? do  her  eyes  betray  her?  does  .her  heart  beat, 
and  her  hubbies  rise,  when  you  talk  to  her,  hah! 

Beau.  Look  you.  Sir  Jolly,  all  things  considered, 
it  may  make  a  shift  to  come  to  a  marriage  in 
time. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  T\\  have  nothing  to  do  in  it ;  I  won't 
be  seen  in  the  business  of  matrimony.  Make  me  a 
match-maker?  a  filthy  marriage-broker !  sir,  I  scorn 
it<;  I  know  ^better  things :  look  you,  friend,  to  carry 
her  a  letter  from  you  or  so,,  upon  good  terms, 
though  it  be  in  a  church.  Til  deliver  it ;  or  when 
the  business  is  come  to  an  issue,  if  I  may  bring  you 
handsomely  together,  and  so  forth,  1*11  serve  thee 
with  all  my  soul,  and  thank  thee  into  the  bargain ; 
thank  thee  heartily,  dear  rogue,  I  will,  you  htkle 
coqk-sparrow,  faith  and  troth  I  will ;  but  no  matri- 
mony, friend,  1*11  have  nothing  to  do  with  matri- 
mony ;  'tis  a  damned  invention,  worse  than  a  mono* 
poly,  and  a  destroyer  of  civil  correspondence. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Gentlemen,  your  room  is  ready,  yoor 
wine  and  ice  upon  the  table,  will  your  honours 
please  to  walk  in  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ay,  wine,  wine,  give  us  wine,  a  pox 
on  :matrimony ;  matrimony  in  the  devil's  name ! 

Cour.  But  if  an  honest  harlot  or  two  chance  to 
inquire  for  us,  friend  ? 

oir  J.  Jum.  Right,  sirrah,  if  whores  come  never 
sp  many,  give  them  reverence  and  reception^  but 
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nothing  eke ;  let  nothing  but  whores'  and  bottles 
come  near  us^  as  you  tender  your  ears. 

[They  go  within  the  Scene,' where  is  disco^ 

vered  a  table  and  bottles. 

Beau.  Why,  there's,  there's  the  land  of  Canaan 

now  in  little ;  hark  you  Drawer,  dog,  shut,  shut  the 

door,  sirrah,  do  you  hear?    shut. it  so  close,   that 

neither  cares  nor  necessities  may  peep  in  upon  us. 

4 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce,  Fourbin,  Bloody-Bones, 

and  Drawer. 

Four.  Bloody-Bones,  be  sure  to  behave  yourself 
handsomely,  and  like  your  profession ;  show  your* 
self  a  cut-throat  of  parts,  and  we'll  fleece  him. 

Bloody-Bones.  My  lady  says,  we  must  be  expe- 
ditious ;  Sir  Jolly  has  given  notice  to  the  captain  by 
this  time,  so  that  nothing  is  wanting  but  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  over-grown  gull  to  make  us  hec- 
tors at  large,  and  keep  the  whore  Fortune  under. 

Draw.  Welcome,  gentlemen,  very  welcome,  sir ; 
will't  please  you  to  walk  into  a  room  ?  or  shall  I 
wait  upon  your  honours'  pleasure  here  ?    . 

-Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sweetheart,  let  us  be  quiet,  and 
bring  us  wine  hither :  so — [Sits  down.l  From  this 
moment,  war,  war;  and  mortal  dudgeon  against 
that  enemy  of  my  honour,  and  thief  of  my  good 
name,  called  Beaugard.  You  can  cut  a  throat  upon 
occasion,  you  said,  friend  ? 

jpbwr.  Sir,  cutting  of  throats  is  my  hereditary  vo- 
cation; my  father  was  hanged  for  cutting  of  throaty 
before  me,  and  my:mother  for  cutting  of  purses. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No  more  to  be  said ;  my  courage 
is  mounted  like  a  little  Frenchman  upon  a  great 
horse,  and  I'll  have  him  murdered.  ' 

Four.  Murdered  you  say,  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ay,  murdered  I  say,  sir ;  bis  face 
flayed  off,  and  nailed  to  a  post  in  my  great  hall  in 
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the  coiii^try ;  amongst  all  the  trophids  of  i^Id  beasts 
slain  by  our  family  since  the  Conquest^  there^s  never 
a  whore-mfiste.r's  head  there  yiet. 

Four.  Sir,  for  that  let  me  recoxtamend  this  worthy 
Ifi^^nd  of.  mine  to  yoiir  service ;  he's  an  ibdustrious 
gentleman,  and  one  that  will  deserve  your  &v6ur. 
■ .  I^r  D.  Dunce.  He  looks  but  something  ruggedly 
though  methinks. 

Four.  But,  sir,  his  parts  will  atcMie  for  his  per- 
son; Forms  and  fkshions  are  the  least  of  Bis  study: 
he  afiects  a  sort  of  philosophical  negligence  indeed. 
But,  sir,  make  trial  c£  him,  and  youUl  find  him  a 
person  fit  for  the  work  of  this  worM. 

Sir  Z?.  Dunce.  What  trade  are  ysou,  friend  ? 
.   Bloody 'Bones.  No  trade  at  all,  friend;  I  profess 
murder:  rascally  butchers  make  a  trade  on't;  'tis  a 
gentleman's  divertisement. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Do  you  profess  murder  ? 

Bloo4y'Boms.  Yes,  sir,  'tis  my  livetihood :  I  keqp 
a  wife;  and  six  children  by  it. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Then,  sir,  here's  ta  you  with  all 
my  heart.    Would  I  had  done  with  these  fellows* 

.   [Aside. 

Four.  Well,  sir,  if  you  have  any  service  for  us,  I 
desire  we  may  receive  your  gold  and  your  instroo 
tions  so  soon  as  is  possible. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Soft;  and  fair,  sweetheart,  I  love 
to  see  a  little  how  I  lay  out  my  money :  have  you 
very  good  trading  nowa-days  in  your  way,.fnend? 

Bloody-Bones.  In  peaceable  times  a  man  may  eat 
and  drink  .  comfortably  upon't :  a  private  murder 
done  handsomely,  is  wortn  money ;  but  now  that 
the  nation's  unsettled  there  are  so  many  general  un- 
dertakers, that  'tis  grown  almost  a  monopoly ;  you 
may  have  a  man  murdered  almost  for  little  or 
nothing,  and  nobody  e'er  know  who  did  it  nei- 
ther. 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Pray  what  countryman  are  you  ? 
where  were  you  bom,  most  noble  sir  ? 

Bloodjf'Bones.  Indeed  my  country  is  foreign,  I 
vras  bom  in  Algiers ;  my  mother  was  an  apostate 
Greek,  my  father  a  renegade  Englishman^  who  by 
oppressing  of  Christian  slaves  grew  rich ;  for  which 
when  he  lay  sick  I  murdered  him  one  day  in  his 
bed,  made  my  escape  to  Malta ;  where,  embracin} 
the  faith,  I  had  the  honour  given  me  to  commam 
a  thousand  horse  aboard  the  gallies  of  that  state. ' 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Oh  Lord,  sir !  my  humble  service 
to  you  again. 

Four.  He  tells  you,  sir,  but  the  naked  trath. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  most 
worthy  sir.  These  are  devilish  fellows,  Y\\  warrant 
them.  [Aside. 

Four.  War,  friend,  and  shining  honour  has  been 
our  province,  till  rusty  peace  reduced  us  to  this  base 
obscurity.  Ah  Bloody-Bones !  ah,  when  thou  and 
I  commanded  that  party  at  the  siege  of  Philips- 
bui^h!  where,  in  the  face  of  the  army,  we  took  the 
impenetrable  half-moon. 

Bloody' Bones.  Half-moon,  sir  I  by  your  favour 
'twas  a  whole  moon. 

Four.  Brother,  thou  art  in  the  right ;  *twas  a  fiiU 
moon,  and  such  a  moon,  sir ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  doubt  it  not  in  the  least,  gen- 
tlemen ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  to  our  business. 

Four.  With  all  my  heart  so  soon  as  you  please. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Do  you  know  this  Beaugard } 
he*8  a  devilish  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ;  he's  a 
captain. 

Four.  Has  he  a  heart,  think  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O,  like  a  lion !  he  fears  neither 
God,  man,  nor  devil/ 

Bloody-Bones.  I'll  bring  it  you  for  your  breakfast 
to-morrow :  did  you  never  eat  a  man's  heart,  sir  t 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Eat  a  man's  hearty  friend  ? 

Four.  Aye,  aye,  a  man's  heart,  sir,  it  makes  ab- 
solutely the  best  ragout  in  the  ivorld :  I  have  eaten 
forty  of  them  in  my  time  without  bread* 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O  Lord,  a  man's  heart !  my  hum- 
ble service  to  you  both,  gentlemen. 

Bloody-Bones.  Why,  your  Algerine  pirates  eat 
nothing  else  at  sea,  they  have  them  always  potted  up 
like  venison;  your  well-grown  Dutchman's  heart 
makes  an  excellent  dish  with  oil  and  pepper. 

&r  D.  Dunce.  O.  Lord,  O  Lord  !  friend^  friend, 
a  word  with  you :  how  much  must  you  and  your 
companion  have  to  do  his  business  ? 

Four.  What,  and  bring  you  the  heart  home  to 
your  house  ? . 

,Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  no,  keeping  the  heart  for.your 
own  eating.  I'll  be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible  I 
can.  \Ande. 

Four.  You  say,  sir,  he's  a  gentleman  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  such  a  sort  of  gentleman  as 
are  about  this  town  :  the  fellow  has  a  pretty  hand- 
some outside :  but  I  believe  little  or  no  money  in 
his  pockets. 

Four.  Therefore  we  are  like  to  have  the  honour 
to  receive  the  more  from  your  worship's  bounty, 

Bloody-Bones.  For  my  part  I  care  for  no  man's 
bounty ;  I  expect  to  have  my  bargain  performed, 
and  I'll  make  as  good  a  one  as  I  can. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Look  you,  friend,  don't  you  be 
angry,  friend,  don't  be  angry,  friend,  before  you 
have  occasion :  you  say  you'd  have         let's  see  how 

much  you  will  have  now 1  warrant  the  devil  and 

all  by  your  good  will.  [Aside. 

Four.  Truly,  Sir  Davy,  if,  as  you  say,  the  man 
must  be  well  murdered,  without  any  remorse  or 
mercy  ;  betwixt  Turk  and  Jew,  'tis  honestly  worth 
two  hundred  pounds. 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Two  hundred  pounds  I  why  I'll 
have  a  physician  shall  kill  a  whole  family^  for  half 
the  monev. 

BloodU'Bones.  Damme^  sir^  how  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  ij*  Dunce.  Damme,  sir,  how  do  I  mean  ? 
Damme,  sir,  not  to  part  with  my  money. 

Bloody-  Bones.  Not  part,  brother  1 

Four.  Brother,  the  wight  is  improveable,  and  this 
must  be  borne  withal. 

Bloody-Bones*  Have  I  for  this  dissolved  Circean 
charms  ?  broke  iron  durance,  whilst  from  these  firm 
legs  the  well-filed  useless  fetters  dropped  away,  and 
left  me  master  of  my  native  freedom-? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  What  does  he  mean  now  ? 

Four.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  see  it  with  all  my 
heart;  *tis  a  distraction  that  frequently  seizes  him, 
though  I  am  sorry  it  should  happen  so  unluckily  at 
this  time. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Distraction,  say  you !  is  he  so  apt 
to  be  distracted  ? 

Four.  Oh,  sir,  raging  mad  :  we  that  live  by  mur* 
der  are  all  so ;  guilt  will  never  let  us  sleep.  I  be- 
seech yoo,  sir,  stend  clear  of  him,  he*s  apt  to  be  very 
mischievous  at  these  unfortunate  Hours. 

Bloody  "Bones.  Have  J  been  drunk  with  tender 
infant's  blood,  and  ripped  up  teeming  wombs  ?  Have 
these  bold  hands  i*ansacked  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
and  stabbed  the  priests  before  their  altars  ?  Have  I 
done  this  ?  hah! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  No,  sir,  not  that  I  know,  sir,  I 
would  not  say  any  such  thing  for  the  world,  sir : 
worthy  gentleman,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  you  seem 
to  be  a  civil  person,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  mitigate 
his  passion.  Til  do  any  thing  in  the  world ;  you  shall 
command  my  whole  estate. 

Four.  Nay,  after  all,  sir,  if  you  have  not  a  mind 
to  have  him  quite  murdered,  if  a  swinging  drubbing 
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to  bedrid  him,  or  so,  will  serve  your  turo^  you  may 
have.it  ^t  a^tieaper  rate  a  great  deal. 

Sir  i).  Dunce.  Truly,  sir,  with  all  my  heart ;  for 
metbinks,  now  I  consider  matters  better^  I  would 
not  by  any  means  be  guilty  of  another  man'i^  blood. 

Four.  Why,  then  let  me  consider— to  have  bun 
beaten  substantially,  a  beating  that  will  stick  by 
him,  will  cost  you        half  the  money. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  What,  one  hundred  pounds!  sure 
jthe  deviVs  in  ybu^  or  you  would  not  be  so  uncon- 
scionable. 

.Bhodjfr-BoneM.  The  devil!  where?. where  is  the 
devil  ?  shew  me ;  1*11  tell  thee,  Beelzebub,  thou 
hast  broke  thy  covenant ;  didst  thou  not  promise 
me  eternal  plenty. when  I  resigqed  my. soul  to  thy 
allurements? 

Sir  D.  Dunce*  Ah,  Lord ! 

Bloody 'Bones.  Touch  me  not  yet ;  IVe  yet  ten 
thc^o^and  mUrders  to  act  before  Vm  thine :  with  all 
those  sins  Fll  come  with  full  damnation  to  thy 
Baverns  of  endless  pain,  and  howl  with  thee.for  ever. 

Six  D-  Dunce.  Bless  us !  what  will  become  of 
this  mortal  body  of  mine  ?  where  am  I  ?  is  this  a 
house  ?  do  I.  live  ?  am  I  flesh  and  blood  ? 

Bloody-Bofies.  There,  there!s  the  fiend  again! 
don't  chatter  so,  and  grin  at  me ;  if  thou  must  needs 
have  prey,  take  here,  take  him,  this  tempter,  that 
would  bribe  me  with  shining^'|;old,  to  stain  my 
hands  with  new  iniquity. 

Sir  D0  Dunce.  iStand  ,off,  I  charge  thee,  Satan : 
whosoe'er  thou  art,  thou  hast  no  right  nor  claim  to 
me ;  Fll  have  thee  bound  in.  necromantic  charms. 
Hark  you,  friend,  has  the  gentleman  given  his  soul 
tp  the  devil  ? 

Four.  Only  pawned  it  a  little ;  that|s  all. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Let  me  beseech  you,  sir,  to  dis- 
patcb^  and  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  you  can,  I  would 
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pliBidy  driiiik  a  bottle  with  you^  lir,  bat  I  hate  the 
levirs  cotupany  tnortelly ::  as  fbr<th6hund)*€id  pounds, 
h^roj  it  is  r^dy;  no  more  words^  Til  submit  to  your 
gooid  natttTe^aiid'diddretioti*  .     ^ 

Four.  Then^^  wifettb,  take  :thisj  wnA  tmake  thy 
peace  with  the 'infernal  kik^*;  chtt  loves  riches,  Mcn« 
fice  and  be  at  rest 

Bleothf'Bones.  'Tis  done,  Til  follow  thee,  lead  on ; 
nay,  if  thou  smile,  I  more  defy  thee ;  fee,  feu,  fum. 

Four.  :Ti8  very  odd,  this. 
.  Sir  D.  Dun(^.  Very  odd  indeed  ;  Tm  glad  he's 
gone  thbugh. 

Four.  Now, ;  sir,  if  you  pteise,  well  refresh  our- 
selv^  with  a  cheerful  glass,  and  so  Chague  un  chez 
tui-^ — ^I  would  fain  make  the  gull  drink  a  little  to 
put  a  little  mettl)e  into  him.  ,  .  .    .      >[^A^de. 

, .  Sir.  D.  Duhee.  With  all  my  heart,  sir ;  but  no 
more  words  fyfth^-devii  if  yoQ  love. me.    > 

Four.  The  devirs  an  ass,  sir,  and  here*s  a  health 
to  all  those  that  defy  the  devil. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  and  all  his  ' 
works  too. 

Four.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  do  me  right,  I  assure 
you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Not  so  full,  hot  so  full,  that^s  too 
much  of  all  conscience :  in  troth,  friend,  these  are 
sad  times,  very  sad  times ;  but  here's  to  you. 

Four.  Pox  on  the  times,  the  times  are  well  enough, 
so  long  as  a  man  has  money  in  his  pocket 

Sir  2X  Dunce.  *Tis  true,  here  I  have  been  bar- 
gaining with  you  about  a  murder,  but  never  consider 
that  idolatry  is  coming  in  full  speed  upon  the  nation. 
Pray  what  religion  are  you  of,  friend  ? 

Four.  What  religion  am  I  of,  sir?  sir,  your  humble 
seiTant. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Truly  a  good  conscience  is  a  great 
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hsspfineas ;  and  so  FU  pledge  you,  hemph,  hemjA. 
Biit  shan't  the  dog  be  murdered  this  night  ? 

Four.  My  bro&er  n^e  is  gone  by  this  time  to 
settle  him,  and  the  business  shadl  be  done  eflectually, 
rU  warrant  you. .   Here's  rest  to  his  soul. 
.    Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  &ith ;  I  hate 
to  be  uncharitable. 

Enter  Courhne  and  Drawer. 

« 

.  Cour.  Look  you,  'tis  a  very,  impudent  thing  not 
to  be  drunk  by  this  time :  shall  rc^es  stay  in  taverns 
to  sip  pints,  and  be  sober,  when  honest  gentlemen 
are  drunk  by  gallons  ?  and  FU  have  none  on't. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O  Lord,  who's  there  r 

[Sits  up  in  his  chair. 

Draw.  I  beseech  your  honour,  our  house  will  be 
utterly  ruined  by  this  means. 
.    Cour*  Damn  your  house,  your  wife  and  children, 
and  all  your  family,  you  dc^.-        Sir,  who  are  you  ? 

\To  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Who  am  1,  sir  ?  what's  that  to 
you,  sir  ?  will  you  tickle  my  foot,  you  rogue  ? 

Cour.  Fll  tickle  your  guts,  you  poltroon,  pre- 
sently. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Tickle  my  guts,  you  mad-cap ! 
FU  tickle  your  toby  if  you  do. 
-    Cour.  What,  with  that  circumcised  band  ?  that 
grave  hypocritical  beard  of  the  reformation-cut  ?  Old 
i^Uov^,  I  believe  you  are.  a  rogue. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sirrah,  you're  a  whore,  an  errant 
bitchtwhore ;  Fll  use  you  like  a  whore ;  Fll  kiss  you, 
you  jade ;  Fll  ravish  you,  you  buttock  ;  I  am  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  sirrah,  and  that's  worse. 

Cour.  Damn  yoii,  sir,  I  care  not  if  you  were  a 
constable  and  all  his  watch ;  what,  such  a  rogue  as 
you  send  honest  fellows  to  prison,  and  countenance 
whores  in  your  jurisdictiou  for  bribery,  you  mon- 
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grel !  ril  beat  you^  sirrah,  Fll  brain  you ;  Til  mur- 
der you,  you  moon-calf. 

[Throws  the  chair  after  him. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  constable,  wateh^ 
Stokes,  Stokes,  Stokes,  murder-^—  [Ejnt. 

Cour.  Huzza,  Beaugard ! 

Enter  Beaugard  and  Sir  Jolly  Jumble. 

Four.  Well  sir,  the  business  is  done,  we  have 
bargained  to  murder  you. 

Beau.  Murdered !  who's  to  be  murdered,  ha, 
Fourbin  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  You  are  to  be  murdered,  friend ;  you 
shall  be  murdered,  friend. 

Beau.  But  how  am  I  to  be  murdered  ?  who's  to 
murder  me,  I  beseech  you. 

Four.  Your  humble  servant,  Fourbin  ;  I  am  the 
roan,  with  your  worship's  leave :  Sir  JDavy  has  given 
me  this  gold  to  do  it  handsomely.  .    . 

Beau.  Sir  Davy !  uncharitable  cur ;  what !  mur- 
der an  honest  fellow  for  being  civil  to  his  family ! 
What  can  this  mean,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  No,  'tis  for  not  being  civil  to  his 
family,  that  it  means,  gentlemen ;  therefore  are  you 
to  be  murdered  to-night,  and  buried  a-bed  with  my 
lady,  you  Jack  Straw  you. 

Beau.  I  understand  you,  friends ;  the  old  gentle- 
man has  designed  to  have  me  butchered,  and  you 
have  kindly  contrived  to  turn  it  out  to  my  advantage 
in  the  af&ir  of  love.  I  am  to  be  murdered  but  sis  it 
were,  gentlemen,  hah !       . 

Four.  Your  honour  has  a  piercing  judgment.  Sir, 
Captain  Courtine's  gone. 

'  Beau.  No  matter,  let  him  go:  he  has  a  design  to 
put .  in  practice  this  night  too,  and  would  perhaps 
b\it  spoil  ours.  But  when.  Sir  Jolly,  is  this  business 
to  be  brought  about  ? 
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&r  J.  Jum.  Presently,  'tis  more  than  time  'tween 

done  already ;  go,  get  you  gone,  I  say,  hold,  hoI<^ 

•  let's  see  your  left  ear  first,  hum         ha         you  are 

^  rogue,  you  are  a  rogue ;  get  you  gone,  get  you 

f;oae,  go.  \Exeufit. 

SCENE  II. 

Covent'Garden  Piazza. 

Enter  Sylvia  and  her  Maid  in  the  btj^am^* 

Maid.  But  why,  madam,  will  you  use  him  so 
inhumanly  ?  Tm  confident  he  loves  you. 

S^L  On !  a  true  lover  is  to  be  found  out  like  a 
true  saint,  by  the  trial  of  his  patience.  Have  you 
the  cords  ready  ? 

Maid.  Here  they  are,  madam. 

SyL  Let  them  down,  and  be  sure  when  it  comes 
Ao  trial,  to  pull  lustily.     Is  Will  the  footman  ready } 

Will.  At  your  ladyship's  command,  madam. 

8yL  I  wonder  he  should  stay  so  long,  the  clock 
has  struck  twelve. 

Enter  Courtine. 

Cour.  [Sings.]  An4^  was  she  not  frank  andfree^ 

Ani  was  she  not  kmd  to  me  ? 
To  lock  up  her  cat  in  her  cupboard. 
And  give  her  key  to  me^  to  me: 
To  lock  up  her  Q€d  in  her  cupboardp 
And  give  her  key  ta  me. 

Syl.  This  must  be  he :  aye,  'tis  he,  and,  as  I  am  a 
virgin,  roaring  drunk ;  but  if  I  find  not  a  way  to 
msA:e  bim  sober   ■■   ■ 

Cour.  Here,  here's  the  window :  aye,  that's  hdl- 
door,  and  my  damnation's  in  €he  inside ;  Sylvia,  Syl- 
via^ Sylvia,  dear  imp  lOf  Satan,  appear  to  thy  servant- 

Syl.  Who  calls  on  Sylvia  in  this  dead  of  night. 
When  rest  is  wanting  to  her  longing  eyes  ? 
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C0ur.  'Tis  a  poor  wretch  C8n  hardly  stand  ^right^ 
Drunk  with  thy  loves,  and  if  he  &U8  he  Im^ 

Shi.  Courtine,  is  it  you  ? 

Vour.  Yes,  sweetheart,  'tis  I ;  art  thou  ready  for 
me? 

SyL  Fasten  yourself  to  that  cord  there ;  there  it  is. 

Uaur*  Gord  I  where  ?  Oh,  oh,  here,  here ;  so  now 
to  heaven  in  a  string. 


SyL  Have  you  done  ? 
(jOur.  Yes,  I  h 


Yes,  I  have  done^child)  and  would  fain.be 
doing  too,  hussev. 

SyU  Then  pull  away,  hoa  up,  hoa  up,  hoa  up :  so, 
avast  there.     Sir. 

Cour.  Madam« 

SuL  Are  you  very  much  in  love,  sir  ? 

Cour.  Oh,  damnably,  child,  damnably. 

SyL  I  am  sorry  forH  with  all  my  neart:  good 
night,  captain. 

Cour.  Ha,  gone!  what,  left  in  Erasmus* paradise, 
between  heaven  and  hell  ?  if  the  constable  should  take 
me  now  for  a  straggling  monkey  hung  by  the  loins, 
and  bunt  me  with  his  cry  of  watchmen !  Ah  woman, 
woman,  woman !  Well,  a  merry  life  and  a  ishort, 
that's  all. 

Sings.    God  prosper  long  our  noble  kmg^ 
Our  lives  and  sqfeties  all. 

I  am  mighty  loyal  to-night. 

Enter  Fourbin  and  Bloody-Bones,  as  from  Sni 

Davy  Dunce's  house. 

Four.  Murder,  murder,  naurder!  help,  iielp, 
murder  1 

Cimr.  Nay,  if  there  be  murder  stirring,  'tis  hi^ 
time  to  shift  for  myself.   \ClMnhs  up  to  the  halcmy* 

SyL  [Squeaking.']  Ah,  h,  h,  h^  h ! 
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t   JSloody-Bones.  Yonder^  yonder  he  comes :   mur- 
der,  murder^  murder. 

[Exeunt  Bloopy-Bones  and  Fourbin. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Tis  very  late ;  but  murder  is  a 
melancholy  business^  and  night  is  fit  for'^t. '  Fll  go 
home.  [Knocks. 

Ver.  Who's  there  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Who's  there  ?  open  the  door^  you 
whelp  of  Babylon. 

Ver.  Oh  sir !  you  are  welcome  home ;  but  here  is 
the  saddest  news !  here  has  been  murder  committed, 
sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool,  and 
go  to  sleep ;  get  you  in,  d6  you  hear ;  you  talk  of 
murder,  you  rogue  ?  you  meddle  with  state  af&irs  r 
Get  you  in. 

Tfie  Scene  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  and 
discovers  Sir  Jolly  Jumble  ana  the  Lady  putting 
Captain  Beaugard  in  order  as  if  he  were  dead. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Lie  still,  lie  still,  you  knave,  close, 
close,  when  I  bid  you :  you  had  best  quest  and  spoil 
the  sport,  you  haa ! 

Beau*  But  pray  how  long  must  I  lie  thus  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  I'll  warrant  you'll  think  the  time 
mighty  tedious. 

Beau.  Sweet  creature,  who  can  counterfeit  death 
when  you  are  near  him  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  You  shall,  sirrah,  if  a  body  desires 
you  a  little,  so  you  shall ;  we  shall  spoil  all  ejse,  all 
will  be  spoiled  else,  man,  if  you  do  not :  stretch  out 
longei',  longer  yet,  as  long  as.  ever  you  can.  So,  so, 
hold  your  breath,  hold  your  breath ;  very  well. 
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Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Madam,  here  comes  Sir  Davy. 
'   Sir  X  Jitm.  Odds  so,  now  dose  again,  as  I  told 
you,  dose  yott  devil,  now  stir  if  you  dare;  stir  but 
any  part  about  you  if  you  dare  now ;  odd  Til  hit  you 
such  a  rap  if  you  do ;  lie  still,  lie  you  still. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

,  ^SSr  D*  Dunce.  My  dear,  how  dost  thou  do,  my 
dear  ?;  L  am  come.  • 

.  Lady  Dunce.  Ah,  sir !  what  is't  you  have  done  } 
you  have  ruined  me ;  your  family,  your  fortune,  all 
IS  ruined;  where  sfadlwe  go,  or. whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

Sir  D:  Dunoe^  Whiire  shall  we  go !  why,  wia*tt 
go  to  bed,  you  little  jack»a«dandy :  why,  you  are  not 
a  wenoh,  ybn  rogue,  ydu  are  a  boy,  a  v^  boy^  and 
I  love  you  the  better  for*t :  sirrah,  hey !   «  <■? 

Lady  Dunce.  Ah,  sir^  see  there. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Btessusl  a  man!  and  bloody  I 
what,  upon  my  hall  table  I 

Lady  Dunce.  Two  ruffians  brought  him  in  juM 
now,  pronouncing  this  inhuman  deed  was  done  by 
your  command :  Sir  JoHy  came  in  the  same  minute, 
or  sure  I  had  died  with  my  distracting  fears.  How 
could  you  think  on  a  revenge  so  horrid. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  ndgfabout^, 
.1  only  bargained  with  them  to  bastinddo  him  in  a 
way,  or  so,  as  one  friend  might  do  to  another ;  but 
do  you*  sajr  that  he  is  dead  ? 

Sir.  J.  Junu  Dead,  dead  as  clay;  stark  stiff  and 
use^s  all,  nothing  about  him  stirring,  but  alPs  cold 
and  still ;  I  knew  him  a  lustv  fellow  once,  a  veiy 
mettled  fellow ;  'tis  a  thousand  pities; 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  What  shall  I  do?  Fir  throw  my- 
self upon,  him,  kiss  his  wide  wounds,  and  weep  till 
blind  as  buzzard. 

VOL.  I.  Go 
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Lady  Dunce.  Oh  come  not  near  him^  there*8  snch 
horrid  antipathy  follows  all  murders^  his  wounds 
would  stream  an^sh  should  you  but  touch  him. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Dear  neighbour^  dearest  neigh- 
bour/friend,  Sir  Jolly^  as  you  love  charity,  pity  my 
wretched  case,  and  give  me  counsel ;  Fll  give  my 
wife  and  all  my  estate  to  have  him  live  again ;  or 
shall  I  bury  him  in  the  arbour  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  garden  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Alas-a-day,  neighbour,  never  think 
on't,  never  think  on*t ;  the  dogs  will  find  him  tfaer^ 
as  they  scrape  holes  to  bury  bones  in ;  there  is  but 
one  way  that  I  know  of. 

.  Sir  t).  Dunce*  What  is  it,  dear  neighbour,  what 
is  it?  You  see  I  am  upon  my  knees  to  you,  take  all  I 
have,  and  esi%e  me  of  my  fears. 

Sir  «A  Jum.  Truly  the  best  thing  that  I  can  think 
of,  is  putting  of  him  to  bed,  putting  him  into  a  warm 
bed,  and  try  to  fetch  him  to  life  again,  a  warm  bed 
is  the  best  thing  in  the  world ;  my  lady  may  do 
much  too,  she*s  a  good  wbnian,  and  Fve  been  told 
understands  a  green  wound  well. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  My  dear,  my  dear,  my  dear  I 

Lady  Dunce.  Bear  me  away,  oh  send  me  hence 
a&r  0%  where  my  unhappy  name  may  be  a  stranger ; 
and  this  sad  accident  no  more  remembered  to  my 
dishonour. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ah,  but  my  love  1  my  joy !  are 
there  no  bowels  in  thee  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  What  would  yoii  have  me  do  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Pr'ythee  do  so  much  as  try  thy 
skill,  there  may  be  one  dram  of  life  left  in  him  yet; 
take  him  up  to  thy  chamber,  put  him  into  thy  own 
bed,  and  try  what  thou  canst  do  with  him :  pr*3rthee 
do ;  if  thou  canst  but  find  motion  in  him,  all  may 
be  well  yet ;  Til  go  up  to  my  closet  in  the  garret, 
and  say  my  prayers  in  the  mean  while. 
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La^  Dunce.  Will  ye  then  leave  this  ruin  onr 
i^y  haiidd  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Pray,  pray,  my  detft ;  I  beseech 
you  neighbour,  help  tx>  persuade  ner  if  it  be  possible. 

&r  J.  Jum.  Faith,  madam,  do,  try  what  you  caii 
do.  I  have  a  great  fancy  you  may  do  him  good ;  who 
can  tell  but  you  may  have  the  gift  of  stroking  ?  pray^ 
Qiadam,  be  persuaded. 

Zijffl^  £)ttfice.  rU  do  whate'er's  your  pleasure. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  That's  my  best  dear :  FU  go  to  my 
closet  and  pray  for  thee  heartily.  Alas^  alas,  that 
ever  this  should  happen-^- —  [EMt. 

Beau.  So,  is  he  gone,  madam,  my  angel ! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  What,  no  thanks,  no  reward  for  old 
Jolly  now :  come  hither  hussey,  you  little  canaiy- 
bird,  you  little  hop-o'-my-thumb,  come  hither;  make 
me  a  curtsey,  and  give  me  a  kiss  now,  hah !  give  me 
a  kiss  I  say,  odd  I  will  have  a  kiss,  so  I  will,  I  will 
have  a  kiss  if  I  set  on't ;  shoogh,  shoogh,  get  you 
into  a  comer  when  I  bid  you,  shoogh,  shoogh, 
shoogh,  what,  there  already  ?  \She  goes  to  Beau- 
GARD.]  Well,  I  have  done ;  this  'tis  to  be  an  old 
fellow  now. 

Beau.  And  will  you  save  the  life  of  him  you  have 
wounded  ? 

Lady  Dunce*  Dare  you  trust  yourself  to  my  skill 
for  a  cure  ?     [Sir  Davy  appears  at  a  window  above. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hist !  hist  f  Close,  close,  I  say  again, 
yondef's  Sir  Davy,  odds  so ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  My  dear !  my  dear !  my  dear  !— 

Lady  Dunce.  Who's  that. calls  ?  my  love,  is't  you  ? 

:  Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  some  comfort,  or  my  heart's 

biroke !  are  there  any  hopes  yet  ?  F?e  tried  to  say  my 

prayers,  and  cannot :  if  he  be  quite  dead,  I  shall 

never  pray  again  ;  neighbour,  no  hopes  ? '  . 

Sir^  J.  Jum.  Ttuly,  little  or  none,  s0me  so^all 
pulse  I  think  th^re  Js  l0ft,  very  little ;  ther^^s  nothing. 

Q  G  2 
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to  be  done  if  you  don't  pray;  g^t  yoatb  ^ 
whatever  you  ao^  get  you  gone ;  nay^  don't  stay  novr, 
shut  the  window  I  tdl  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce,  Well  this  is  a  great  trouble  to  me; 
but  good  night. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Good  night  to  you^  dear  neighbour : 
get  ye  up,  get  ye  up,  and  be  gone  into  the  next  roogn 

Sresently,  make  haste:  [To  Beaugard  and  Last 
)uNC£.J  but  don*t  steal  away  till  I  come  to  you, 
be  sure  you  remember,  don't  ye  stir  till  I  come; 
pish,  none  of  this  bowing-  and  fooling,  it  but  loses 
time;  ril  only  bolt  the  door  that  belongs  to  Sir 
Davy's  lodgings,  that  he  may  be  safe,  and  be  with 
you  in  a  twinkle :  Ah,  h,  h,  h  I  So,  now  for  the  door, 
very  well,  friend,  you  are  fast.  [^Bolts  the  door. 

Sings. 

Bonny  lass  gan  thoo  rvert  mine. 

And  twenty  thousand  poonds  about  thes,  Sfc. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I. 

CouRTiNE.  bound  on  a  couch  in  Stlvia's  chamber. 

Cour.  Heigho !  heigho !  ha !  Where  am  I  ?  Was 
I  drunk  or  no,  last  night  ?  Something  leaning  that 
way.  £f  ut  where  the  devil  am  I  ?  Sincerely  in  a 
bawdy-house : .  fough !  ^at  a  smell  of  sin  is  here ! 
Let  me  look  about ;  if  there  be  ever  a  Geneva  Bible 
or  a  Practice  of  Piety  in  the  room,  I  am  sure  I  have 
guessed  right.  What's  the  matter  now  ?  tied  fast! 
bound  too  1  What  tricks  have  I  played  to  come  into 
this  condition !  I  have  lighted  into  the  territories  of 


\ 
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some  merrily- disposed  .ehamberihaid  or  other ;  and 
she  in  a  witty  fit^  forsooth^  hath  trussed  me  up.  thus : 
has  she  pinned  no  rags  to  my  tail,  or  chalked  m% 
upon  the  back  now  ?  Would  I  had  her  mistress  here 
at  a  venture. 

iSgl.  What  would  you  do  with.her^  my  enchanted 
knight^  if  you  had  her  ?  You  are  too  sober  for  her  by 
this  time ;  next  time  you  get  drunk^  you  may  per- 
haps venture  to  scale  her  balcony  like  a  valiant  cap- 
tain as  you  are. 

Ctmr.  Hast  thou  done  this,  my  dear  destruction  ? 
and  am  I  in  thy  limbo  ?  I  must  confess,  when  I  am 
in  my  beer,  my  courage  does  run  away  with  me  now 
and  then :  but  let  me  loose,  and  thou  shalt  see  what  a 
gentle  humble  animal  thou  hast  made  me.  Fie  upon*t^ 
what,  tie  me  up  like  an  ungovernable  cur  to  the 
irame  of  a  table  I  let,  let  thy  poor  dog  loose,  that  ha 
niay  iawn  and  make  mndi  of  thee  a  little. 

SyL  What,  with  those  paws  which  you  have  been 
ferre^ting  Moorfields  withal,  and  are  very  dirty  still ; 
after  you  have  been  daggling  yourself  abroad  for 
prey,  and  can  meet  with  none,  •you  come  sneaking 
hither  Sot  a  crust,  do  you  ? 

Maid.  Shall  I  fetch  the  whip  and  the  bell,  ma-* 
dam,  and  slash  him  for  his  roguery  soundly  ? 

Cour.  Indeed,  indeed !  Do  you  long  to  be  ferking 
of  man's  flesh,.  Madam  Fleaptrap  r  Does  the  chaplain 
of  the  family  use  you  to  the  exercise,  that  you  are  so 
ready  for  it  ? 

SyL  If  you  should  be  let  loose,  and  taken  into 
favour  now,  you  would  be  for  rambling  again  so  soon 
as  you  had  got  your  liberty. 

Caur.  Do  but  try  me,  and  if  ever  I  prove  recreant 
more,  let  me  be  beaten  and  used  like  a  dog  in  good 
earnest. 

SyL.  Promise  to  grant  me  but  one  request,  and  it 
«haU  be  done. 
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Cour.  Hear  me  but  swear. 
:   Syl.  That  any  body  may  do  ten  thousand  times 

(four.  Upon  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  nay^  as  I 
hope  to  get  money  in  my  pocket. 

Syl.  There  I  believe  him,  Lelie ;  you'll  keep  your 
wora  you  say  ? 

Cour.  If  I  don%  hang  me  up  in  that  wench's  old 
garter. 

SyL  See,  sir,  you  have  your  freedom. 

Cour.  Well,  now  name  the  price ;  what  must  I 
pay  for't  ? 

Sifl.  You  know,  sir,  considering  our  small  acquaintr 
ance,  you  have  been  pleased  to  talk  to  me  very  freely 
of  love-matters. 

Cour.  1  must  confess  I  have  been  something  to 
blame  that  way ;  but  if  ever  thou  hearest  more  of  it 
from  my  mouth  after  this  night's  adventure— -would 
I  were  well  out  of  this  house. 

SyL  Have  a  care  of  swearing,  I  beseech  yon ;  for 
you  must  understand,  that  spite  of  my  teeth,  I  am  at 
last  iallen  in  love  most  unmercifully. 

Cour.  And  dost  thou  imagine  I  am  so  hard- 
hearted a  villain  as  to  have  no  compassion  of  thee  ? 

SyL  No,  no,  for  I  hope  he's  a  man  you  can  have 
no  exceptions  against. 

Cour.  Yes,  yes,  the  man  is  a  man,  I'll  assure  you, 
that's  one  comfort. 

SyL  Who  do  you  think  it  may  be  now  ?  try  if 
you  can  guess  him. 

Cour.  Whoe'er  he  is,  he's  an  honest  fellow  Til 
warrant  him,  and  I  believe  will  not  think  himself 
very  unhappy  neither. 

SyL  If  a  fortune  of  five  thousand  pounds,  plea- 
sant nights,  and  quiet  days  can  make  him  happy, 
I  assure  you  he  may  be  so ;  but  try  once  ta  guess 
at  him. 
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Cofir.  But  if  I  should  be  mistaken. 

&uL  Why^  who  is  it  you  would  wish  me  to  ? 

^our*  You  have  five  thousand  pounds^  you  say. 

iSV/.  Yes. 

Cour.  Faith^  child^  to  deal  honesdy,  I  know  well 
enough  who  *tis  I  wish  for ;  but^  sweetheart^  before 
I  tell  you  my  inclinations^  it  were  but  reasonable 
that  I  knew  yours. 

SyL  Welly  sir,  because  I  am  confident  you  will 
stand  my  friend  in  the  business,  FU  make  a  disco- 
very ;  and  to  hold  you  in  suspense  no  longer,  you 
must  know  I  have  a  monthVmind  for  an  arm-full 
of  your  dearly  beloved  friend  and  brother  captain ; 
what  say  you  to*t  ? 

Cour*  Madam,  your  humble  servant,  good  bVy, 
that's  all. 

SvL  What,  thus  cruelly  leave  a  lady  that  so 
kindly  took  you  in,  in  your  last  nighfs  pickle,  into 
her  lodging  r  Whither  would  you  rove  now,  my 
wanderer  ? 

Cour.  Faith,  madam,  you  have  dealt  so  gallantly 
in  trusting  me  with  your  passion,  that  I  cannot  stay 
here  without  telling  you,  that  I  am  three  times  as 
much  in  love  with  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  as  you 
can  be  with  any  friend  of  mine. 

SyL  Not  with  my  waiting-woman,  I  hope,  sir. 

Cour.  No,  but  it  is  with  a  certain  kinswoman  of 
thine,  child,  they  call  her  my  Lady  Dunce,  and  I 
think  this  is  her  house  too ;  they  say  she  will  be 
civil  upon  a  good  occasion,  therefore  pr*ythee  be 
eharitable,  and  show  the  way  to  her  chamber  a  little. 

SyL  What,  commit  adultery,  captain  ?  fye  upon't! 
What,  hazard  your  soul  ? 

Cour.  No,  no,  only  venture  my  body  a  little, 
that's  all ;  look  you,  you  know  the  secret,  and  may 
imagine  my  desires,  therefore  as  you  would  have  me 
assist  your  inclinations,  pray  be  civil  and  hdp  me 
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to  mine ;  look.  yoii»  no  demurriog  fipon  die  i99tter^ 

no  qualm^  but  show  me  tbe  wdy,  or^  you  hu^seyj  you 

shall  do*t ;  any  bawd  will  serve  me  at  present,  for  I 

will  go. 

: .  J^L  Biit  you  shan*t  go,  air. 

'.  CiMir.  Shan^tgpylady? 

Syl.  No>  shan't  go^  sir ;  did  I  not  tell  you  when 
once  you  had  got  your  liberty,  that  you  would  be 
mmbliog  again  ? 

-  Caur.  Why,  child,  wouldst  thou  be  so  .uncbaritaUe 
te  tie  up  a  poor  jade  to  an  enipty  rack  in  thy  stable, 
when  he  knows  where  to  ^  elsewhere,  and  gpt  pro? 
Tender  enough  ? 

Stfl.  Any  musty  provender  I  fiod  will  serve  yom 
turn,,  so  you  have  it  but  cheap,  or  at  another  man's 
charges. 

.  Cofir.  No,  child,  I  hiad  rather  my  ox  should 
graze  in  a  field  of  my  own,  than  live  hide-bound 
upon,  the  common,  or  run  the  ha2;ard  of  being  pound- 
ed every  day  for  trespasses. 

SyL  Truly;  all  things  considered,  'tis  a  .great  pty 
so  good  a  husband-man  as  you  should  want  a  liinn  lo 
cultivate. 

Ctmr.  Wouldest  thou  be  but  kind,  and  let  me 
have  a  bargain  in  a  tenement  of  thine,  to  try  how  it 
would  agree  with  me. . 

SkfL  And  would  you  be  contented  to  take  a  lease 
for  your  life  r 

Cour.  A  pretty  lady  of  the  manor,  and  a  moderate 
rent. 

1^1.  Which  you'll  be  sure  to  pay  very  punctually  I 

Cour.  If  thou  doubtest  my  honesty,  faith^  evra 
take  a  little  earnest  beforehana. 
,    Syl.  Not  so  hasty  neither,  good  tenaqt :  iqupricQis^ 
you  shall  oblige  yourself  to  a  constant  resideaoeyApd 
not  by  leaving  the  house  uninhabited,  let  it  rim  to 
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Syl.  Jtem^  for  yoQr o^newkeyou.shall pr^^yniseta 
li^eep  the  ^tajtji?  well  jfeqced  .a|id  incIoBed^  lest  fK^me 
tii|ie.or,otber;yoiur  neighbour's  cattle  break  ip  and 
spoil  the  crop  on  the  ground^  friend. 
.  C^Ur.  y^iy  JH^it  and  reason^ble^  provided  I  dpn't 
find  it.  lie  too  n^uoh  too.coinnion  al^feady. 

SyL  Item,  yoq  .shall  enter  i^to  strict  cov^nanti 
nqt  to.  take  any  other  faitn  upon.your  hands,  without 
py  QQH^ent.andt&pprobationt  Qrif  you  do,  thattbeii 
it  jshall  he  lawful  tor  me  to  get  me  another  tenant, 
how  and  where  I  think  fit. 

Cour.  Faith,  that's  something  hard  though,  let  me 
t^U  yoii  but  that,  landlady. 

J^L  Upqii  these  terms,  yire*lMraw  articles. 

Cour* .  And  when  shall  we  si^  them  ? 

ShfL  Why,  this  morning,  as, sooa  as  the  ten  o  clocli: 
ofiice  jin  Covent  Gf^rden  is  gpen. 
,  ^  Cour.  A  bargain ;  but  iiow  will  you  answer  your 
entertainmeQt  of  a  drunken  r^d-coat  in  your  lodgr 
ings  at  these  unseasonable  hqijirs  ? 

SyL  That's  a  seciiet  you  will  be  hereafter  oblige4 
to  keep  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  the  iiimily ;  your 
friend  Beaugard  ^l^isll  answer  foa*  ys  there. 

Cour.  Indeed  I  fancied  the  rogue  had  mischief 
in  his  head,  he  behaved  himself  so  fioberlylaatnighti 
has  he  taken  a  farm  latdy  toq  ? 

Syl.  A  trespasser,  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  upon  the  provender  yoi|  would  &in  hav!^ 
been  biting  at  just  now. 

Enter  Maid. 

Maid.  Madam,  madam,  have  a  care  of  yourself  f 
I  see. lights  in  the  gie^tt  hall ;  whatever  is  th^inatter^ 
Sir  Davy  and  all  the  family  are  up. 

Cour.  I  hope  they'll  come  and  catch  me  here: 
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well^  now  you  have  brought  me  into  this  condition, 
what  will  you  do  with.me>  hah  I 

I^L  You  won't  be  contented  for  awhile  to  be  tied 
up  Uke  a  jade  to  an  empty*  rack  without  hay^  will 
you? 

Caur.  Faith  e'en  take  me,  and  put  thy  maik  apon 
me  quickly,  that  if  I  light  in  strange  hands  mey 
mi^  Know  me  for  a  sheep  of  thine. 

Syl.  What,  by  your  wanting  a  fleece,  d6  yon  mean? 
If  it  must  be  so,  come,  follow  your  shepherd,  b  a  a  a. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce  and  Vermin. 

Sir  Z>.  Dunce.  I  cannot  sleep,  I  shall  not  sleep 
again  :  I  have  prayed  too  so  long,  that  were  I  to  be 
hanged  presenUy,  I  have  never  a  prayer  left  to  help 
myself:  I  was  no  sooner  laid  upon  the  bed  just  now 
and  &Ilen  into  a  slumber,  but  methought  the  dev9 
was  canying  me  down  Ludgate-hill  a  gallop,  six 

Euny  fiends  with  flaming  fire-forks  running  before 
im  like  link-boys,  to  throw  me  headlong  into  Fleet* 
ditch,  which  seemed  to  be  turned  into  a  lake  of 
fire  and  brimstone :  would  it  were  morning. 

Ver.  Truly,  sir,  it  has  been  a  very  dismal  night 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  But  didst  thou  meet  never  a  white 
thing  upon  the  stairs. 

Ver.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  but  methought  I  saw  our 
great  dog  Touzer,  with  his  great  collar  on,  stand  at 
the  cellar  door  as  I  came  along  the  old  entry. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  It  could  never  be^  Touzer  has  a 
chain ;  had  this  thing  a  chain  on  ? 

Ver.  No,  sir,  no  chain,  but  it  had  Touzer's  ees 
for  all  the  world. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  What,  ugly,  great,  frightful  eyes  ? 

Ver.  Aye,  aye,  huge  saucer  eyes,  but  mightily  like 
Touzer's. 
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Sir  D.  Dance.  Oh  Lord  1  Oh  Lord !  hark !  bark ! 

Ver.  What !  what,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Whafs  that  upon  the  stairs?  Didst 
thou  hear  nothing^  Hist,  bai^k,  pat,  pat,  pat,  hark, 
heu! 

Ver.  Hear  nothing !  Where,  sir  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Look !  look !  what's  that  ?  what's 
that  in  the  corner  there  ? 

Fer.  Where? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  There. 

Ver.  What,  upon  the  iron  ch^st  ? 

Sir  X)«  Dunce.  No,  the  long  black  thing  up  by 
the  old  clock-case.  See !  see !  now  it  stirs,  and  is 
coming  this  way. 

Ver.  Alas,  sir,  speak  to  it,  you  are  a  justice 
o'peace ;  I  beseech  you ;  I  dare  not  stay  in  the  house : 
I'll  call  the  watch,  and  tell  them  hell's  broke  loose ; 
what  shall  I  do  ?  Oh !  [Esnt. 

Sir  2>.  Dunce.  Oh  Vermin,  if  thou  art  a  true  ser- 
vant, have  pity  on  thy  master,  and  do  not  forsake  me 
in  this  distressed  condition.  Satan,  begone,  I  defy 
thee,  I'll  repent  and  be  saved,  I'll  say  my  prayers, 
I'll  go  to  chureh :  help  1  help !  help !  Was  there  any 
thing,  or  no  ?  In  what  hole  shall  I  hide  myself? 

[Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,  Fourbin,  and  Bloody- 

BOKES. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  That  should  be  Sir  Davy's  voice ; 
the  waiting- woman  indeed- told  me,  he  was  afraid, 
and  could  not  sleep ;  pretty  fellows,  pretty  fellows 
both,  you've  done  your  business  handsomely ;  what^ 
I'll  warrant  you  have  been  a  whoring  t(^ther  now ; 
ha!  You  do  well,  you  do  well,  I  like  you  the  better 
foi't :  what's  o'clock  ? 

Four.  Near  four,  sir ;  'twill  not  be  day  yet  these 
t^     ^  "T^rs. 
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A-Sir  J.JuAi.  Veiy  wdl,  hdt  how  get  yoa  inta  the 
house? 

,lVtfr«  A  nigged  rrtainer  of  the  fiwily^  Yennin  I 
jifaiiik  they  call  him^  let  us  in  as  physicians  lent  for 
by  your  orden 

fSirJ.Jum.  Exoelleut  rogues !  And  then  I  hope 
all  things  are  ready  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

Four.  To  a  tittle^  sir ;  there  shall  not  be  a  more 
critical  observer  of  your  worship's  pleasure  Ihan  your 
humble  servant  the  Chevalier  Fourbin. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Get  you  gone,  you  rogue,  you  have  a 
sharp  nose,  and  are  a  nimble  fellow ;  I  have  no  more 
to  say  to  you,,  stand  asid^,  and  be  .ready  when  I  call : 
here  he  comes :  hist,  hem,  hem,  hem. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce* 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Hah !  what  art  thou  ? 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Bankside  bear. 
The  Eastcbeap  bull,  or  monster^  shown  in  fair. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  TU  confront  thee. 

Sir  J.  Jtm*  Alas,  unhs^py  man !  I  am  thy  friend. 

&>  D.  Dunce.  Thou  canst  not  be  my  fnoid,  for 
I  defy  thee.  Sir  Jolly  I  neighbour !  hah  I  is  it  you  ? 
Are  you.  sure  it  is  you  ?  Are  you  yourself?  If  yon 
be,  give  me  your  hand.  Alas-a-day,  I  have  seen  the 
deviL 

Sir  J.  Jum.  The  devil,  neighbour ! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  aye,  there's  no  help  for  t ;  at 
first  I  fancied  it  was  a  young  white  bear's  cab 
dancing  in  the.  shadow  of  my  candle ;  then  it  was 
turned  to  a  pair  of  blue  breeches  with  wooden  legs 
on,  stamped  about  the  room,  as  if  all  the  cripples  in 
town  had  kept  their  rendezvous  there;  when  all  of 
a  sudden  it  appeared  like  a  leathern  serpent,  and 
with  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder  flew  out  of  die 
window. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Thunder !  Why  I  heard  no  thunder* 
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>  ■  <Sfr  2).  >  Dume.  That  tnny  te  too  t  whaty  were  you 
asleep? 

^   Sir  X  «7Mm«  Adeej^  qtiotfe-a,  n^o,  no  \  nosleeping 
this  night  for  me,  I  assure  you.  >    .    . 

Sir  i>.  Dunce,' WeW^  what  is  thc^  best  newi  then  ? 
How  does  the  man? 

Sir  Ji  Jum*  EMen  as  he  did  befoK  he  was  bdrn, 
nothing  at  all ;  he's  dead. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Dead !  w^at,  quite  dead! 

Sir  J*  JufHi'  As:  gdod  as  dead,  if  not  quite  dead ; 
^twasai'  hoitid  ^  ihiit^eH  and  then  thd  terror  of  ooh* 
seiencie,'  neighbour. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  And  truly  I  have  a  very*  terrified 
one,  friend,  though  I  never  found  I  had  any  con« 
soienee'  at  all  till  now.  Pray  whereabbut  was  his 
death^s  wcHlvid  P 

Sir  J.Junii'  Just  here,  just  under  bis  left  pap,  a 
dreadful  gash. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  S6  veiy  wide  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Oh,  as  wide  as  my  hat,  yw>u'  mi^ifr 
liiive  seena^  his  lungs^  liver,  arid  heart,  as  perfectly  as 
if  you  had  been  in  his  bfclly. 

Sir  IX  Dunce,  Is  tben^  no  way  to  have  him  pri- 
vately buriedy  and  eoneeal  this  murder?  Must  I 
needs  b^  hsinged' by  the  neck  like  a  dog>  neighbour? 
Do  I  look  as^  if  I  would'be  hanged  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum*  Truly>  Sir  Davy,  I  must  deal  faith** 
&Uy' with 'you,  you  do  look  a-  little  suspiciously  at 
present;  but  have  you  seen  the  devil,  say  you  9 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  surely  it  was  the  devil,  no- 
thing elsis  could  have  frightened  me  so. 

I^r  J.  Jum.  Bless  us,  and  guard  us,  all  tbe  at^ls  f 
whafsthat? 

SffD.  Dunce.  Potest aH  sempitemo  cujus^  bemf 
volentia  sei'vantur  gentes,  et  cujus  misericordia^^* 
[Kneels,  holding  up  his  hands,  and  mutter* 
ing  as  if  he  prayed. 
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SirJ.Jum.  Neigfaboiir,  whete  are  you^  friend. 
Sir  Davy  ? 

S&r  D.  Dunce.  Ah,  whatever  yon  do,  be  sure  to 
stand  close  to  me ;  wh««,  where  is  it? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Just,  just  there,  in  the  shape  of  a 
coach  and  six  horses  against  the  wall. 

&r  D.  Dunce.  Deliver  us  all,  he  woii*t  cany  me 
away  in  that  coadi  and  six,  will  he  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Do  yon  see  it?  [^Esit. 

. :  Sir  D.  Dunce.  See  it !  plain,  plain  r  dear  friend 

advise  me  what  I  Aall  do :  Sir  Jolly,  Sir  JoUv,  do 

you  hear  nothing  ?   Sir  Jolly ;  ha  I  has  he  left  me 

Alone?    Vennin.  .   . 

Ver.  Sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Am«  I  alive  ?  Dost  thou  know  me 
again  ?  Am  I  thy  auondam  master^  Sir  Davy  Donee? 

Ver.  I  hope  I  stiidl  never  forget  you^  sir. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Didst  thou  see  nothing  ? 

Ver.  Yes,  sir,  methought  the  house  was  all  on  fire, 
fire  as  it  were. 

Sir  D*  Dunce.  Didst  thou  not  see  how  tibe  devils 
grinned,  and  gnashed  their  teeth  at  me.  Vermin  ? 

Ver.  Alas,  sir,  I  was  afraid  one  of  them  would 
have  bit  off  my  nose,  as  he  vanished  out  of  the  door. 
:  .&r  D.  Dunce.  Lead  itae  awn-,  Fll  go  to  my  wife, 
ril  die  by  my  own  dear  wi^;  run  away  to  the 
Temple,  and  eaJl  counsellor  my  lawyer,  Fll  make 
over  my  estate  presently,  I  nhan't  live  till  noon :  1*11 
give  all  I  have  to  my  wife.     Hah,  Vermin ! 

Ver.  Truly,  sir,  she's  a  very  good  lady.  . 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ah  much,  much  too  good  for  me. 
Vermin ;  thou  canst  not  imagine  what  she  has  done 
for  me,  man ;  she  would  break  her  heart  if  I  should 

?'ive  any  thing  away  firom  her,  she  loves  me  so  dearly, 
et  if  I  do  die,  thou  shalt  have  all  my  old  shoes. 
Ver.  I  hope  to  see  you  live  many  a  fair  day  yet 
though. 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Ah  my  wife^  my  poor  wife^  lead 
me  to  my  poor  wife.  [Exeuni.' 

Scene  draxos  and  discovers  Sir  JoUiY  Jumble,  Capt. 
Beaugard^  and  Lady,  in  her  Chamber. 

Lady  Dunce.  What  think  you  how  of  a  cold  wet 
march  over  the  mountains,  your  men  tired,  your 
baggage  not  come  up,  but  at  night  a  dirty  watery 
plain  to  encamp  upon,  and  nothing  to  shelter  you, 
but  an  old  leaguer  clolft  as  tattered  as  your  colours  ? 
Is  not  this  much  better  now,  tbai^  lying  wetj*and 
getting  the  sciatica? 

Beau.  The  hopes  of  this  made  all  this  ea^v  to 
me ;  the  thoughts  of  Clarinda  have  a  thousand  times 
refreshed  me  in  my  solitude ;  whenever  I  marched, 
I  fancied  still  it  was  to  my  Clarinda ;  but  when  I 
came  home,  and  found  Clarinda  lost  !—^ How  could 
you  think  of  wasting  but  a  night  in  the  rank  surfeit* 
ing  arms  of  this  foul-feeding  monster,  this  rottea 
trunk  of  a  man  that  lays  claim  to  you  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  The  persuasion  of  friends,  and  the 
authority  of  parents  I 

Beau.  And  had  you  no  more  grace,  than  to  be 
ruled  by  a  father  and  mother  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  When  you  were  gone,  that\should 
have  given  me  better  counsel,  how  could  I  help  mj»- 
self? 

Beau.  Methinks,  then,  you  might  have  found  out 
some  cleanlier  shift  to  have  thrown  away  yourself 
upon,  than  nauseous  old  age,  and  unwholesome  de^ 
formity. 

Lady  Dunce.  What,  upon  sonJie  over-grown,  faUfc. 
fed  country  fool,  with  a  horse-face,  a  great  ugly 
head,  and  a  great  fine  estate  ?  one  that  should  Jbave 
been  drained  and  squeezed,  and  jolted  up  and  down 
the  town  in  hackneys  with  cheats  and  hectors,  and 
90  sent  home  at  three  o'clock  every  morning,  like  a 
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felling  booby,  stinking,  with  a  belly-ftill  of  stCimmed 
wine,  and  nothing  in  his  pockets. 

Beau*  You  might  have  made  a  tractable  beast  of 
siich  a  one,  he  would  have  been  young  enough  for 
training. 

^  Lady  Dunce.  Is  youth  then  so  gentle,  if  age  be 
stabbora  ?  Young  men  like  springs  wrought  by  a 
imbtle  workman,  ewily  ply  to  what  their  wishe. 
press  them ;  but  the  desire  once  gone  ihzt  kept  theA 
down,  thay  soon  start  strai^t  again,  and.no  signs 
left,  which  way  they  bent  before. 

Sir  J.  Jutn.  \^At  the  door  peepmg.l  So,  so,  who 
says  I  see  any  thing  now  ?  I  see  nothing,  not  I ;  I 
don't  see,  I  don't  see,  I  don't  look,  not  so  much  as 
look,  not  I.  [^Enters. 

Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce* 

•  Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  will  have  my  wife,  carry  me  to 
my  wife,  let  me  go  to  my  wife,  FU  \iv6  and  die  with 
my  wife,  let  the  devil  do  his  worst :  ah,  my  wife, 
my  wife,  my  wife  1-^^ 

Lady  Dunce.  Alas !  alas !  we  are  ruined !  shift 
fer  yourself ;  counterfeit  the  dead  corp8en!)nce  more, 
or  any  thing. 

Sir  Di  Dunce.  Hah  I  whOisoever  thou  art  thou 
eastst  not  cat  me ;  speak  to  me^  who  has  done  this  ? 
Thou  canst  not  sa^  I  did  it. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Did  it?  did  what?  Here's  nobody 
says  you  did  any  thing,  that  I  know,  neighbour ; 
what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  what  ails  you  ?  whither 
do  you  go  ?  whither  do  you  run  ?  I  tell  thee  here's 
Bbbbdy  says  a  word  to  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Did  you  not  see  the  ghost  just 
now? 

Ar  J.  Jum.  Ghost!  pr')rthee  now,  here's  no  ghosti 
whither  would  you  go?  I  tell  you,  you  shall  not  stir 
on^  feot  ferther,  man,  the  devil  take  me  if  y<>u  do. 

'  t 
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Ghost!  pi^yth^e  hei^*s  iK>  ghost  at  all^  a  little  flesh 
and  blood  indeed  there  is^  some  old>  some  yonmg^ 
some  alive^  some  dead>  and  so  forth  i  but>  ghost  I 
pish,  here's  no  ghost. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  But,  sir,  if  I  say  I  did  see  a  ghost,  I 
did  see  a  ghost,  an  you  go  to  that ;  why  sure  I  'knoyt 
a  ghost  when  I  tiee  One :  Ah^  my  dear,  if  thou  hadst 
but  seen  the  detil  half  so  oft^n  as.  I  have  seen  him ! 

Ladjf  Dunce.  Ahis,  Sir  Davy  1  if  you  ever  loved 
me,  com6  not,-  oh  come  tiot  near  me  \  I  have  resolved 
to  waste  tde  short  rediainder  of  my  life  in  penitence> 
and  taste  of  joys  no  more. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Alas,  my  poor  child,  but  do  you 
think  there  was  no  ghoSt  indeed } 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Ghost !  Alas*a-day,  what  should  a 
ghost  do  here  ? 

Sit  D.  Dunce.  And  is  the  man  d^ad  ? 

i&>  •/*  Jam.  Dead,  aye,  aye,  stark  dead,  he*s  stiff 
by  this  time.. 

.  Lady  Dunce.  Here  yon  may  see  the  horrid  ghastly 
spectacle,  the  sad  effects  of  my  too  rigid  virtue^  and 
your  too  fierce  resentment—— 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Do  you  see  there  ? 

Sir  Di  Dunce.  Aye,  aye,  I  do  see,  would  I  had 
never  seen  him ;  would  he  had  lain  with  my  wifcin 
every  house  between  Charitig-cross  and  Aldgate,  so 
this  had  never  happened. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  In  troth,  and  would  he  had ;  but  we 
are  all  mortal,  neighbour,  mortal ;  tO-day  we  are 
here,  to-morrow  gone  like  the  ishadow  that  vanisheth^ 
like  the  grass  that  withereth,  or  like  the  flower  that 
fadetb ;  or  indeed  like  any  thing,  or  rather  like  no- 
thing :  but.we  are  all  mortal. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Heigh  I 

Lady  Dunce.  Down,  down  that  trap-door;  it  goes 
into  a  bathing-room :  for  the  rest  IjM^ve  it  td  my 
conduct. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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Sir  J.  Jum.  Tis  very  unfortunate)  that  you  should 
run  yourself  into  this  premunire.  Sir  Davy. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Indeed  and  so  it  is. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  For  a  gentleman,  a  man  in  authority, 
a  person  in  years,  one  that  used  to  go  to  church 
with  his  neigKboan. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Every  Sunday,  truly.  Sir  Jolly. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Pay  scot  and  lot  to  the  parish. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Six  pounds  a  year  to  the  very 
poor,  without  abatement  or  deduction :  'tis  very  hanl 
if  so  good  a  commonwealthVman  should  be  brought 
to  ride  in  a  cart  at  last,  and  be  hanged  in  a  sun^ 
shiny  morning  to  make  butchers  and  suburb-appren* 
tices  a  holiday ;  I'll  even  run  away. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Run  away !  why  then  your  estate 
will  be  forfeited  ;  you'll  lose  your  estate,  man. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Truly  you  say  right,  friend ;  and 
a  man  had  better  be  hatf  hanged  than  lose  bis  estate 
you  know. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Hanged !  no,  no,  I  think  there's  no 
great  fear  of  hanging  neither :  what,  the  fellow  was 
but  a  sort  of  an  unaccountable  fellow,  as  I  heard 
you  say. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Aye,  aye,  a  pox  on  him,  he  was 
a  soldierly  sort  of  a  vagabond ;  he  had  little  or  no- 
thing but  his  sins  to  live  upon ;  if  I  could  have  had 
iNit  patience,  he  would  have  been  hanged  within 
these  two  months,  and  all  this  mischief  saved. 

[Beaugard  rises  up  like  a  ghost  at  a  trap- 
door,  just  before  Sir  Davy. 
Oh  Lord !  the  devil,  the  devil,  the  devil ! 

l^Fatls  on  his  face. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Why,  Sir  Davy,  Sir  Davy,  what  ails 
vou  ?  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Let  me  alone,  let  me  lie  still ;  I 
will  not  look  up  to  see  an  angel ;  Oh-h-h ! 

Lady  Dunce.  My  dear,  why  do  you  do  these 
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cruel  things  to  affiright  me  ?   Pray  rise  and  speak  to 
me* 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  I  dare  not  stir^  I  saw  the  ghost 
again  just  now. 

Lady  Dunce.  Ghost  again !  what  ghost  ?  where  ^ 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Why,  there !  there ! 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Here  has  been  no  ghost. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Why,  did  you  see  nothing  then  ? 

Lady  Dunce.  See  nothing !  no,  nothing  but  one 
another. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Then  I  am  enchanted,  or  my  end 
is  near  at  hand ;  neigiibour,  for  Heaven's  sake,  neigh- 
bour, advise  me  what  I  shall  do  to  be  at  rest. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Do !  why,  what  think,  you  if  the 
body  were  removed  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Removed,  I'd  give  a  hundred 
pounds  the  body  were  out  of  my  house,  may  be 
then  the  devil  would  not  be  so  impudent* 

&r.  J.  Jum.  I  have  discovered  a  door-place  in 
the  wall  betwixt  my  lady^s  chamber  and  one  that 
belongs  to  me  ;  if  you  think  fit  well  beat  it  down^ 
and  remove  this  troublesome  lump  of  earth  to  my 
house. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  But  will  you  be  so  kind. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  If  you  think  it  may  by  any  means 
be  serviceable  to  you. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Truly,  if  the  body  was  removed, 
and  disposed  of  privately,  that  no  more  might  be 
heard  of  the  matter-r-I  hope  he*ll  be  as  good  as  his 
word.  [Aside. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Fear  nothing,  I'll  warrant  you ;  but 
in  troth  I  had  utterly  forgot  one  thing,  utterly  for- 
got it. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  What's  that  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Why,  it  wilt  be  absolutely  necessary 
that  your  lady  staid  with  me  at  my  house  for  one 
day,  till  things  were  better  settled. 

H  H  2 
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Su*  D.  Dunce.  Ah,  Sir  JoUy !  yfbsiXjBvex  you 
tfiink  fit ;  any  thing  of  mine  that  you  have  a  mind 
to ;  pray  take  her^  pray  take  her^  you  shall  be  very 
welcome.  Hear  you^  my  dearest,  diere  is  bat  me 
way  for  us  to  get  rid  of  tfab  untoward  business^  and 
Sir  Jolly  has  found  it  oat ;  tharefove  by  all  means 
go  along  with  him,  and  be  ruled  by  him;  and 
whatever  Sir  Jolly  would  have  thee  do ;  e*en  do  it : 
so  Heaven  prosp^  ye,  good  bVy,  good  bWy,  till 
I  see  you  again.  [Ecnt. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  This  is  oertainly  flie  cii^lest  cuboid 
io  city,  town,  or  country. 

Beau.  Is  he  gone?  [Steps  tmt. 

Lady  Dunce.  Yes,  and  has  left  poor  me  here. 

Beau.  In  troth,  madam,  *tis  baibarously  done  of 
him,  to  commit  a  horrid  nmrder  on  the  body  of  an 
innocent  poor  fellow,  and  then  leave  you  to  stem 
the  danger  of  it. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Odd,  an  I  were  as  thee,  sweet-heart, 
rd  be  revenged  on  him  for  it,  so  I  woald.  Go,  get 
you  together,  steal  out  of  theiiouse  as  softly  as  you 
can,  I'll  meet  you  in  the  Piazza  presently ;  go,  be 
sure  you  steal  out  of  the  house,  and  don't  kt  Sir 
Davy  see  you.  \The  Scene  shuts. 

Sir  Jolly  comes  Jorward.    Enter  Bloody-Bonzs. 

Bloody-Bones ! 

Btaody-Bones.  I  am  here,  sir. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Go  you  and  Foarbin  to  my  boose 
•presently;  bid  Monsieur  Fourbin  remember  Aat 
all  things  be  ordered  according  to  my  directions. 
Tell  my  maids  too,  I  am  coming  home  in  a  trice ; 
bid  them  get  the  great  chamber,  and  the  bancpiet  I 
spoke  for,  ready  presently:  and,  d'ye  hear,  cany 
the  minstrels  with  you  too,  for  Fm  resolved  to  re- 
joice this  morning.    Let  me  sooi'      ■    Sir  Davy ! 
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Enter  Sir  Davy  Dunce. 

Sir  D.  Dunce*  Ab,  neighbour,  'tis  I ;  is  the  busi- 
ness done  ?  I  cannot  be  satisfied  till  I  am  sure :  have 
you  reinoved  the  body  ?  is  it  gone  ? 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Yes,  yes,  my  servants  conveyed  it 
out  of  the  house  just  now.  Well,  Sir  Davy,  a  goocl 
morning  to  you :  I  wish  you  your  health  with  all 
my  heart,  Sir  Davy ;  the  first  thing  you  do  thoi^bj 
rd  have  you  say  your  prayers  by  all  means,  if  you 
can. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  If  I  can  possibly,  I  will. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Well,  good  b'w*y.   [J^tV  Sir  Jolly. 

Sir  JD.  Dunce.  Good  bVV  heartily,  good  neigh- 
bour.  ^Vermin,  Vermin. 

-Bw^ef' Vermin. 

Ver.  Did  your  honour  call  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Go  run,  run  presently  over  the 
square,  and  call  the  constable  presently;  tell  him 
here's  murder  committed,  and  that  I  must  speak 
with  him  instantly-— I'll  e'en  carry  him  to  my 
neighbour's,  that  he  may  find  the  desHcl  body  there, 
and  so  let  my  neighbour  be  very  fairly  hanged  in 
my  stead ;  hah !  a  very  good  jest,,  as  I  hope  to  live, 
ha,  ba,  ha !  what's  that  ? 

Watchmen  [at  the  doar^  Almost  four  o'clock, 
imd  a  dark  cloudy  morning ;  good-morrow  my  mas- 
ters all,  good-morn>w. 

Enter  Constable  and  VJ^atch. 

.  Con.  How's  tbi^,  a  door  op^n  I  co»e  in^  gentle* 
men.— ^ Ah',  Sir  Davy,  your  honour's  humble  ser- 
vant, I  and  my  watch  going  my  morning  rounds^ 
and  finding  your  door  opdn,  made  bold  to  enter,  to 
A^e  there  were  no  danger.  Your  worship  will  ex- 
cuse our  care ;  a  good-morning  to  you,  sir. 
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Sir  D.  Dunce.  Oh,  Mr.   Constable,   I'm   glad 
ou're  here,  I  sent  my  man  just  now  to  call  you. 

have  sad  news  to  tell  you,  Mn  Constable. 

Con.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  sir;  sad  news! 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Oh,  ay,  sad  news,  very  sad  news 
truly :  here  has  been  murder  committed. 

don.  Murder !  if  that's  all,  we  are  your  humble 
servants,  sir,  we'll  bid  you  good  morrow:  mur- 
der's nothing  at  this  time  o'nigbt  in  Covent-Garden. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O,  but  this  is  a  horrid  bloody 
murder,  done  under  my  nose ;  I  cannot  but  take 
notice  of  it ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  the  au- 
thors of  it,  very  sorry  truly. 

Con.  Was  it  committed  here,  hear  at  hand  ? 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Oh,  at  the  very  next  door ;  a  sad 
murder  indeed.  After  they  had  done,  they  carried 
the  body  privately  into  my  neighbour.  Sir  Jolly's 
house  here ;  I  am  sorry  to  tell  it  you,  Mr.  Consta- 
ble,  for  I  am  afraid  it  will  look  but  scurvily  on  his 
side  J  though  I  am  a  justice  o^peace,  gentlemen, 
and  am  bound  by  my  oath  to  take  notice  of  it ;  X 
can't  help  it 

1  JVatch.  I  never  liked  that  Sir  Jolly. 

Con.  He  threatened  me  t'other  day  for  canying  a 
little  dirty  draggle-tailed  whore  to  Bridewell,  and 
said  she  was  his  cousin,  sir.  If  your  worship  tibinks 
fit,  we'll  go  search  his  house. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  O,  by  all  means,  gentlemen,  it 
must  be  so;  justice  must  have  its  course;  the  king's 
liege  subjects  must  not  be  destroyed.  Vermin, 
carry  Mr.  Constable  and  his  dragons  into  the  cellar, 
and  make  them  drink ;  I'll  but  step  into  my  study, 
put  on  my  face  of  authority,  and  call  upon  ye  in*- 
stantly. 

AU  Watchmen.  We  thank  yoviv  honour. 

[Exeimt. 
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SCENE  II. 

Sir  Jolly  Jumble's.    A  Banquet. 

Enter  Sir  Jolly  Jumble,    Captain  Beaugard^ 

and  Lady  Dunce. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  So,  are  ye  come  ?  I  am  glad  on*t ; 
odd,  you're  welcome,  very  welcome,  odd,  ye  are ; 
here's  a  small  banquet,  but  I  hope  'twill  please  you ; 
sit  ye  down,  sit  ye  down  both  together,  nay,  both 
together,:  a  pox  on  him  that  parts  ye,  I  say. 

l^eau^ .  Sir  Jolly,  this  might  be  an  entertainment 
for  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  were  they  living. 

ifer  J.  Jum.  Pish !  a  pox  of  Anthony  and  Cleo- 
patra, they  are  dead  and  rotten  long  ago;  come, 
come,  time's  but  short,  time's  but  short,  and  must 
be  made  the  best  use  of;  for 

YoutKs  a  flower  that  soon  does  fade^ 

And  life  is  but  a  span; 
Man  was  for  the  woman  made. 

And  woman  made  for  man. 

Why  now  we  can  be  bold,  and  make  merry,  and 
frisk  and  be  brisk,  rejoice,  and  make  a  noise,  and — 
odd,  I  am  pleased,  mightily  pileased,  odd  I  am. 

Lady  Dunce.^  Really,  Sir  Jolly,  you  are  more  a 
philosopher  than  I  thought  you  were. 

Sir  J.  jum.  Philosopher,  madam !  yes,  madam, 
I  have  read  books  in  my  time ;  odd,  Aristotle,  in 
some  things,  had  very  pretty  notions,  he  was  an 
understanding  fellow.  Why  don't  ye  eat^  odd,  an 
ye  don't  eat — here  child,  here's  some  ringoes,  help, 
help  your  neighbour  a  little;  odd  they  are  very 
good,  very  comfortable,  very  cordial. 

Beau.  Sir  Jolly,  your  health. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  With  all  my  heart,  old  boy. 

Ladjf  Dunce.  Dear  Sir  Jolly,  what  are  these,  I 
never  tasted  of  these  bef<nv. 
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Sir  J.  Jum.  That !  e^t  it^  fat  it^  eat  it  when  I 
bid  you ;  odd,  'tis  the  root  satyrion,  a  very  preci- 
ous plant,  I  gather  them  every  May  myself;  odd, 
theyUl  aiake  an  old  fellow  of  sixtyrfiffie  c«t  a  C9^ 
like  a  dancing-mafiter ;  giv9  me  Mwe  wine:  madam^ 
bore's  a  he^th,  bere!s  a  health,  ^ladam^  here's  a 
b^th  to  honest  Sir  Bavy,j&itl^^;i;td  trptb^  ha,  ba^ 
b^  l^ance. 

Ewt^r  hhoos)NnB(mjE9in 

Bloody  "Bones.  Sij',  sir,  sir  ?  what  wi^  you  fjo  ? 
yonder's  the.  constable  and  all  his  w^tch  at  the  ctoor^^ 
and  threatens  demoliBhment,  \ji  hat  adn^itljedrpre- 

sently.  * 

'  Sir  J.  Jum*  Odds  so!  odds  so!  the  constable  and 
bis  watch !  whafs  to  be  done  noW?  get  you  both 
into  the  atcove  there,  get  ye  gone  quickly,  quictiy; 
no  noise,  np  noise  \JE,xtunt  Bsaugard  fmd  Lady 
D.3  d'ye  hear,  the  constable  and  his  watch!  a  pox 
on  the  constable  tod  bi»  watch ;  what  the  devil  have 
the  constable  and  bis  watch  to  do  here? 

Enter  Constable,  Watch,  and  Sir  Davy  Dunce, 
Scene  shuts.    Sir  Jolly  Jumble  comes  forward* 

Con.  This  way,  this  way,. gentlemen;  stay  one  of 
ye  at  the  door,  and  let  nobody  pass,  do  you  hear } 
$ir  J«lly,.yonr.servanL  . 

.  Sir  jr.  Jum.  WhdA,  this  outeage^  thifi  disturbance 
committed  upon  my  house  and  ramily ;  sir,  sir,  air! 
what  do  you  mean  by  thesa  doings,  sweet  sir? 
boh  I—' — '— *^ 

Con.  Sir,  having  received  infermation^  that  die 
body  of  a  murdered  man  is  concealed:  in.  your  house, 
I  am  come,  according  to  my  duty,  to  BMike  aearch 
and  discover  the  .truth.  ■■  Stand  .to  my  assist- 
ance, gentlemen.  .... 
.  Sir  J.  Jum.  A  murdeied  man,  sir ! 
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Sir  D^  Dunce.  Ye$,  %  voxkvd^red  man^  sir :  Sir 
Jotly,  Sir  Jolly^  I  am  aotnry  to  see  a  person  of  your 
character  an4  figure  in  the  parish^  ooncemed  in  a 
murder^  I  say. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Here's  a  dog !  here's  a  rogue  for  yout 
here's  a  villain !  here's  a  cuckoldy  son  of  nis  mother! 
I  iiever  t^new  a  cuckold  in  my  life^  that  was  not  a 
false  rogue  in  his  heart ;  there  are  no  honest  fenoi^S 
liviiig  but  wl^ore-m^ters.  Hark  youj,  sir,  what  a 
pp}^  do  you  meau?  you  had  best, play  the  fool,  and 
spoil  a)jC  you^had;  .what'9  all  thiafor? 

Sir  J5.  Dunce.  Whieu  your  worship  cqm^s  to  be 
hanged^  you'll  find  the  meaning  ont,  sir.     I  say 
Qnqe  mbce,  search  the  house.. 
'  Ct>n.  It  shallb^  done,  sir;  come  along^  friends. 
.  y.  .  ^  \Ea;etint  Constable  and  Watch. 

Si^  X  Jtiffn^  Seanm  my  house  I  O  Lord!  search 
my  hipus^f  what  will  Income  of  me?  I  shall  lose 
Toy  r^puli^tipn  with  man  and  woman,  and  nobody 
will evar  trust  me  ctgam :  O  Lord  I  search  iaay  house! 
ajl  will  bp  discovered,  do  w)iat  I  can  ?  I'll  sing  a 
song  like  a  djjfiag  ,swai\,  and  try  to  give  theoi  warja- 

Go  from  the  window,  my  love,  my  IcWy  mg  bwci 

Gofrofft  tke^  zp^indow^^  my  dear;^ 

The  wind  and  the  rath  ^ 

Ndisr  brought  if  hem  back  again, 

And  thou  canst  have  no  lodging  here.'  O  Lordi 

Q  Lofd  1 9f^r(^sUiy  honne  I . ,  . 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  !Break  df>wn  that  dpor/  I'll  haxr^ 
*thfit  door  hvoke^^^n,,  break  dovrn  d)kat<lp9^  I  siay. 

IKmcking:  mt/wf^ 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Vtery  well  dwes  break  down  wf 
doors  I  break  down  my  walls,  gentlemen !  plunder 
my  house !  ravish  my  maids  I  ah,:  curst  be  cuckolds, 
cuckolds,  const^bAes^  {I9d  cuckolds*  \ 
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Scene  drama  and  discovers  Beaugard  and  Ladt 

Dunce. 

Beau.  Stand  off^  by  Heaven  the  first  that  comes 
here  comes  upon  his  death. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Sir,  your  humble  servant,  Tm 
glad  to  see  you  are  alive  again  with  all  my  heart; 
gentlemen,  here*s  no  harm  done,  gentlemen,  here^s 
nobody  murdered,  gentlemen,  the  man's  aUve  again, 

fentlemen ;  but  here's  my  wife,  gentlemen,  and  a 
ne  gentleman  with  lier,  gentlemen ;  and  Mr.  Con- 
stable, I  hope  you'll  bear  me  witness,  Mr.  Constable. 

Sir  J*  Jum.  That  he's  a  cuckold,  Mr.  Constable. 

[Aside. 

Beau.  Hark  ye,  ye  curs,  keep  oflf  from  snapping 
at  my  heels,  or  I  shall  so  feage  ye. 
'  Sir  J.  Jum.  Get  ye  gone,  ye  dogs,  ye  rogues^  ye 
night-toads ,  of  the  parish  dungeon ;  disturb  my 
house  at  these  unseasonable  hours !  ^et  ye  out  of 
my  doors,  get  ye  gone,  or  I'll  bram  ye,  dogs, 
rogues,  villains.         \jExeunt  Constable  and  Watch. 

Beau.  And  next  for  you,  sir  coxcomb,  you  see  I 
am  not  murdered,  though  you  paid  well  for  the  per- 
formance ;  what  think  you  of  bribing  my  own  man 
to  murder  me? 

Enter  Fourbin  and  BLOdOT*BoN£s. 

Look  ye,  sir,  he  can  cut  a  throat  upon  occasion,  and 
here's  another  dresses  a  man's  heart  with  oil  and 
pepper,  better  than  any  cook  in  Christendom. 

Four.  Will  your  worship  please  to  have  one  for 
yout  l>i^ak&8t  this  mom^g. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  sweet-heart,' 
any  thing  in  the  world,  faith  and  troth,  ha,  ha,  ha! 
This  is  the  purest  sport,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Enter  Veemin. 
Ver.  Oh,  sir,  the  most  unliappy  and  most  unibi^ 
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tunate  news !  there  has  been  a  gentleman  in  Madam 
Sylvia's  chamber  all  this  nighty  who  just  as  you  went 
out  of  doors  carried  her  away^  and  whither  they  are 
gone  nobody  knows. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  With  all  my  heart,  I  am  glad  on't, 
child,  I  would  not  care  if  he  had  carried  away  my 
house  and  all,  man.  Unhappy  news,  quotha! 
poor  fool,  he  does  not  know  I  am  a  cuckold,  and 
that  any  body  may  make  bold  with  what  belongs  to 
me,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  so  pleased,  ha,  lia,  ha !  I 
think  I  never  was  so  pleased  in  all  my  life  before^ 
ha,  ha,  ha. 

Beau.  Nay,  sir,  I  have  a  hank  upon  you ;  there 
are  laws  for  cut-throats,  sir ;  and  as  you  tender  your 
future  credit,  take  this  wronged  lady  home,  and  use 
her  handsomely,  use  her  like  my  mistress,  sir,  do 
you  mark  me,  that  when  we  think  fit  to  meet  again> 
I  have  no  complaint  of  you ;  this  must  be  dc>ne, 
friend. 

Sir  Jl  Jum.  In  troth,  and  it  is  but  reasonable^ 
very  reasonable  in  troth.  * 

Lady  Dunce.  Can  you,  my  dear,  forgive  me  xmt 
misfortune  ?  ; 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  Madam,  in  one  word,  I  am  thy 
ladyship's  most  humble  servant  and  cuckold,  Sir 
Davy  Dunce,  Knt.  living  in  Covent-Garden ;  ha, 
ha,  ha  I  well  this  is  mighty  pretty,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  Sylvia  folhwed  by  Courtine. 

SyL  Sir  Jolly,  ah.  Sir  Jqlly,  protect  me  or  I  am 
ruined. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  My  little  minikin,  is  it  thy  squeak? 

Beau.  My  dear  Courtine,  welcome. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  Well,  child,  and  what  would  that 
wicked  fellow  do  to  thee,  child  ?  hah,  child,  child, 
what  would  he  do  to  thee  ? 

Syl.  Oh,  sir,  he  has  most  inhumanly  seduced  mo 
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out  of  my  uncle's  house,  and  threatens  to  many  me. 

Cour.  Nay,  sir^  and  she  having  no  more  grace 
before  her  eyes  neither^  has  e'en  ^en  me  at  my 
word. 

Sir  J.  Jum.  In  troths  and  that's  very  uncivilly 
^ne:  I  don't  like  these  marriages^  Til  have  no 
marriages  in  my  house^  and  there's  an  end  on't. 

Sir  X>.  Dunce*  And  do  you  intend  to  many  ny 
niece,  friend? 

Cot^r.  Yes^  sir^  and  never  ask  your  consent 
neither. 

Sir  D.  Dunce.  In  troth,  and  that's  very  well 
said ;  I  am  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart,  man,  be- 
cause she  has  five  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion, 
^d  my  estate's  bound  to  pay  it ;  well,  this  is  the 
happiest  day^  ha,  ha,  ha  \ 
Here  take  thy  bride,  like  man  and  wife  agree; 
And  may  she .  prove  as  kind— *as  mine  to  me.  flo, 
ha^  ha. 

B^au*  Courtine  I  wish  tbee  joy:  thou  drt  come 
opportunely  to  be  a  witness  of  a  perfect  reconcile- 
ment between  me  and  that  worthy  Knight,  Sir  Davy 
Dunce ;  which,  to  preserve  inviolate,  you  must,  sir, 
before  we  part,  enter  into  such  covenants  for  per- 
formance as  I  shall  think  fit. 

Sir  X)«  Dunce.  No  more  to  be  said,  it  shall  be 
done,  sweet-heart:  but  don't  be -too  hard  upos  on^ 
use  me  gently  as  thou  didst  my  wife ;  gently,  ha, 
ha,  ha  I  a  very  good  jest,  I'&ithy  bai,  Im,  ha!  If  he 
should  be  cruel  to  me,  gentlemen,  ud  take  this  ad- 
vantage  over  a  poor  cornuto,  to  lay  me  in  a  prison, 
or  throw  me  in  a  dungeon  at  least, 

I  hope,  amongst  all  you,  sirs,  I  shan^'t  fail 
To  find  one  brother-cuckold  out  for  baiL 
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fVJTH  the^lmharge  of  poisions  much  cpprest. 

Disturbed  in  brain^  and  pensive  in  his  breast y 

Full  of  those  thoughts  which  rhake  tK  unhappy  sad. 

And  by  imagination  half  grown  mad. 

The  poet  led  abroad  his  mourning  Muse, 

And  let  her  range,  to  see  xohat  sport  shed  choose. 

Straight,  like  a  bird  got  loose,  and  on  the  tving,y 

Pkas'd  mth  her  freedom,  site  began  to  sing; 

Each  note  was  echdd  all  the  vale  along. 

And  this  was  what  she  uttered  in.  her  song: 

Wretch,  write  no  more  for  an  uncertain  fame. 

Nor  call  thy  Muse,  when  thou  art  dull,  to  blame4 

Consider  with  thyself  how.thou'rt  unfit 

To  make  that  monster  of  mankind,  a  wit: 

A  wifs  a  toad,  who,  sweltd  with  silly  pride. 

Full  of  himself,  scorns  all  the  world  beside; 

Civil  would  seem,  though  he  good  manners  lacks, 

Smiles  on  all  faces,  rails  behind  all  backs. 

If  ier,  good-natured,  nought  to  ridicule. 

Good-nature  melts  a  wit  into  a  fool: 

Placed  high,  like  somejack-pudding  in  a  hall, 

At  Christmas  revels,  he  makes  sport  for  all. 

So  much  in  little  praises  he  delights. 

But  when  he^s  angry  draws  his  pen,  and  writes: 

A  wit  to  no  man  will  his  dues  allow; 

Wits  will  not  part  with  a  good  word  thafs  due: 

So  whoever  ventures  on  the  ragged  coast 

Of  starving  poets,  certainly  is  lost. 

They  rail  like  porters  at  the  penny-post. 

At  a  nezv  author's  play  see  one  but  sit. 

Making  his  snarling  f reward  face  of  wit, 
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The  merit  he  aUaws  and  praise  he  grants 

Comes  like  a  tax  from  a  poor  wretch  that  wants. 

O  poetSy  have  a  care  of  one  another. 

There* s  hardly  one  amongst  you  true  to  f  other: 

Like  Trinculos  and  Stephanos^  ye  play 

The  lewdest  tricks  each  other  to  betray. 

Like  foes  detract^  yet  flat  f  ring  friend-Uke  smik^ 

And  all  is  one  another  to  beguile 

Ofprmse^  the  monster  of  your  barren  isle* 

JEfffoy  the  prostitute  ye  so  admire, 

Enfoy  her  to  the  full  of  your  desire^ 

Whilst  this  poor  scribbler  wishes  to  retire, 

Where  he  may  ne*er  repeat  his  follies  more. 

But  curse  the  fate  that  xorecKd  him  on  your  shore. 

Now  yoUf  who  this  day  as  his  judges  sit, 
After  you^ve  heard  what  he  has  said  of  wit. 
Ought  for  your  own  sakes  not  to  be  severe. 
But  show  so  much  to  think  he  meant  none  here. 
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